


YOUR GAY ENTREE TO EUROPE 


Springtime in Europe is nearby . .. no farther away 
than the gala world of a French Line ship. 
















On every deck you'll find the Continental flair for gracious 
living: fabulous cuisine by master French Line chefs, elegant 
appointments, scintillating day and evening entertainment 
to suit your mood. Also, of course, the cheerful service 
of English-speaking stewards. 
Whither you are destined for England or the Continent, you can book 
passage on the luxurious, 51,840-ton Liberté or the celebrated 
Ile de France. Plan your voyage now while thrift-season rates are in effect. 


And fora gay holiday en route, travel French Line. It costs no more. 


French Line, 610 Vifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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French Line sailings to Plymouth and 
Le Havre, and minimum one-way, thrift-season rates* for 
Plymouth (rates for Le Havre slightly higher): 


April 9 30, May 16, 
Montreal, New 
atil May, 1952, 


Liberté, March II, April 2, 18, May 6, 24, June If, 26; First Class, $330; Cabin, $210; Tourist, $165. Mle de France, March 5, 2!, 
June 4, 20; First Class, $325; Cabin, $210; Tourist, $165. Other French Line offices: Beverly Hills, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Halifax 
Orleans, Philadelphia, Portland, San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto, Vancouver, B.C., Washington, D. C., Winnipeg, Man, *Thrift-secson rates effective © 
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A typical example of B.F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


© SEPARATE gravel by sizes they 
| ta it to the top of a tower. Then 
gravity takes over. The gravel chutes 
the chutes down to its proper pile. 
But even when the chutes were lined 
with 4-inch steel plates they couldn't 
take the 9 hour daily rain of rocks. 
Holes wore right through the steel in 
a week! Replacing the steel plates 
caused work hold ups; extra expense 
for labor and materials. 
When B. F. Goodrich salesmen heard 
of the problem they suggested rubber 


plates. B.F.Goodrich had a kind of 


rubber so tough it is called Armorite; 
especially developed for use where ex- 
treme abrasion is a problem. 

The rubber withstands the constant 
wearing, tearing avalanche of gravel— 
in fact, lasts 6 months where steel 
lasted only one week. In addition, 
gravel pit operators now use Armorite 
in other places where abrasive wear is 
extreme. As “brake strips,” for ex- 
ample, in some of the chutes where 
it's necessary to slow down the speed 
of the gravel. 

This saving from longer life of 


cd 
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Photo courtesy Dunning Sand & Gravel Co,, Wauregan, Coon. 


Rubber chute-the-chutes 
handles rocks that wear through steel 


rubber products is a regular experience 
with B. F. Goodrich customers. BFG re- 
search is constantly at work on belting 
and hose of every type, on tank linings, 
on adhesives and every other rubber 
product used by industry—to make 
them last longer, serve better, reduce 
costs. That's why it pays to call in 
your local BFG distributor. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Industrial 
& General Products Division, Akron, 
Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 














The metals that 
think for man 


A giant with a super-human “brain” lives in 
New York City. In minutes, he can solve 
mathematical problems that would take a 
human years. 


In less time than it takes you to read this, 
he can compute the position of a planet, the 
trajectory of a shell or the path of an electron 
as it whirls around its nucleus in the dark, 
silent world of the atom. He works out the 
intricate formulas for rocket motors, guided 
missiles and atomic power plants. 


His official name is SSEC — for Selective 
Sequence Electronic Calculator. But most 
people simply call him The Machine. 


The Machine is a complex mass of mil- 
lions of metal parts. His “‘brain”’ is a lacelike 
network of electric relays and electronic tubes. 
It is composed, in large part, of copper, silver, 
zinc, lead, vanadium, platinum and selenium. 
And it is connected by a nervous system of 
more than 250 miles of copper wire. 


In the forefront of the development of such 
man-made “super brains,”’ is Anaconda’s far- 
reaching program of pioneering and progress 
in metals... the discovery of new techniques 
in mining and metallurgy . . . the development 
of new ways to produce better metal products. 


This is a continuing program that will help 
make possible even more complicated calcu- 
lators of the future . . . highly developed elec- 
tronic “brains” that may some day predict 
and chart economic trends to help control 
booms and depressions . . . prepare accurate 
long-range weather forecasts...eventually, per- 
haps, operate industrial plants automatically. 


Through progress in science, in industry— 
and in metals—the brave new world of the 
future is just around the corner. In fact, it’s 
ready to knock on your door. G2302A 





THE CALCULATOR'S MACHINERY covers three walls of 
1.B.M.’s New York computing laboratory. This photo- 
graph was taken with a 180° lens which enables the 
camera to show all three walls simultaneously. 








THE CALCULATOR'S “THOUGHT PROCESSES” are supervised at this 
master control desk. Precision equipment required for such technologi- 
cal miracles is highly dependent upon synthetic insulations—like those 
developed by the Anaconda Wire & Cable Co.—which were especially 
designed to fit complex wiring jobs into limited space such as this, 





WHEN YOU LOOK INSIDE the calculator’s “‘brain’’. . . you see a com- 
plicated maze of metal parts. The American Brass Co. (an Anaconda 
manufacturing division) produces 20 different copper alloys for 
International Business Machines Corp., the builders, which are used 
in the construction of electronic calculators and other business machines. 





THE CALCULATOR “LEARNS” what to do next by means of punched 
tapes that pass over rolls of silver. Today, defense has first call on all 
metals, But Anaconda is producing more metals, developing new sources 
of ore and new and improved methods of mining and manufacturing in 
order to meet the ever-increasing demands of both science and industry. 
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PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, 
selenium, vanadium, manganese ore, ferromanganese, uranium, 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brass, 
bronze, and other copper alloys in such forms as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, 
rod, wire, forgings, stampings, extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. 
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Neither Planes nor Scandal 
Sir: 

The last two sentences of “New Planes,” in 
the Feb. 4 issue, knocked the breath out of 
me. “Current production [of planes for the 
Navy] is so slow that it cannot even make 
up the deficit in Korean losses, training acci- 
dents and normal wear & tear. The situation 
is so bad, said [Assistant Navy Secretary for 
Air] Floberg, that the Navy actually has 
1,000 planes fewer than it did 20 months ago 
when the Korean war began.” 

Bad enough, but still worse, is that an As- 
sistant Navy Secretary for Air can make such 
a statement without raising a skyrocketing 
scandal, without a big and hearty outburst 
of public indignation, without a Senate in- 
vestigation committee... 
| FERENC BarkO 
Rio de Janciro 


The Indispensable Ally 
| Sir: 

Please accept my heartiest congratulations 
for your Feb. 4 cover article concerning C. D. 


} 
| -On any one of Santa Fe’s Howe, an outstanding Canadian. 


I hope that millions of Americans will read 











it, and by so doing help to dispel the amaz- 


five great trains each way, ing ignorance of Canada that is so prevalent 


in these United States... 


each day, betwe Chicago asia ret ELSPETH BEIER 
and California, through Sir: 


As an Argentine, I enjoyed your cover 
h 1 ful ly story. Canada is a country with some strik- 
€ e co or t we st mal ing similarities to Argentina: [smaller] pop 
nil ulation but same geographical position, and 

EEE 
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TIME is published weekly by Toe Inc. $40 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Hlinois. Printed 
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uary 21, 1928, at the i Office at Chicago, 
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The Associated Press. 
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MR. GLENN P. RIDGE 
Executive Vice President and General Manager 
Wilson Freight Forwarding Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 















"34% MORE MILEAGE—32% 
more recaps from Dayton Thoro- 
breds! These percentages mean 
real dollar savings when we add 
up our truck tire expense.” 

Asa top transportation executive, 
Glenn Ridge knows tires. (Wil- 
son’s 800 unit fleet, in 1951, rolled 
up over 17 million miles.) He 


“Dayton Trorobred Trick 


Tires get my vole on 2 
cost- per- nile basis / 








Glenn Ridge relies upon Dayton 
Thorobreds for his family car 
because he knows they are safer. 
Safer because SKID-ARRES- 
TORS, molded in the tread, give 
super non-skid, sure-grip protec- 
tion . . . Dayton’s exclusive 
ELECTRONI-CORD body guar- 
antees a stronger, sturdier tire. 


One of seven great Dayton 
Thorobred truck tires—each engineered 
for a specific type of service. 


"My family rides on Lrayfon 
Thorobred Passenger lies 
Because. theyle safet 


<a 
Oa otal 


ere Se 


Dayton Thorobreds—the original 
COLD RUBBER passenger tires, 


Jayton Mulsbar 


DAYTON RUBBER COMPANY, DAYTON 1, OHIO—SINCE 1905 


A COMPLETE LINE OF PASSENGER AND TRUCK TIRES—EVERY ONE A THOROBRED! 


knows Dayton Thorobreds have 
more of everything it takes to 
make outstanding truck tires. 
That’s why Dayton’s super 
strength Rayon Cord carcasses 
take recap after recap—deliver 
lowest cost-per-mile. And that’s 
why Glenn Ridge makes them his 
No. 1 choice! 


One of Wilson's Dayton 
Thorobred equipped tractor-trailer units, 


What’s more, the exclusive Day- 
ton COLD RUBBER tread com- 
pound gives up to 65% more safe 
miles! No wonder Glenn Ridge 
chooses Dayton Thorobreds. He 
knows they’re the finest, safest 
tires of all time. 

Get them today from your nearest 
Dayton Dealer! 





Mrs. Ridge and Betty Lou prepare 


to enter their Dayton Thorobred equipped family car. 





V-BELT DRIVES DAYCO ROLLERS TEXTILE PRODUCTS KOOLFOAM 
for industry, railroads, and Offset Blankets for spinning and foam latex pillows 
peromcoaete farm for the printing weaving natural and ond mattresses 

and home 


industry 
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synthetic fibers 












TROUBLE 
IS MY 
BUSINESS! 


[Aasecice For 


A house is burned—but a family 


is not left homeless © 





4 


, A judgment levied—but without 
cost to the defendant e) 


| 
@y. A theft committed —but the lost 
eyes? possession is quickly replaced @ 


A car is damaged —but repaired 


without cost to the owner 8 
Se (23 
The America Fore Insurance man can show you how to soften 
the blow should trouble come your way. Call Western Union 
by number today. Ask for Operator 25. She willtell you where 
you can reach an America Fore Insurance man in your locality. 





CONTINENTAL © FIDELITY-PHENIX NIAGARA 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIDELITY and CASUALTY 


INSURANCE COMPANIES OF NEW YORK 


America tore 


LOOK FOR THIS SEAL ON YOUR POLICIES Jpnppnepyietetieted 





similar natural resources. But Canada has 
come of age in industries and we have not- 
Guess what we need is someone like Mr. 
Howe. 

Jim Rosst-GuErRRERO 
Socerro, New Mex. 


Sir: ° 

Your article about Canada was exciting. I 
knew Canada was going places, but I hadn't 
realized that it had gone so far... 


Jack SHAVER 
Tilton, Il. 


Sir: 

I so much liked your story ... At the 
same time, may I put in a “well done” for 
Mr. Howe? We are proud of him. 

My ambition has always been to move to 
the U.S.A., but after this, I wonder, maybe 
the grass is greener here. 

J. E. Pottanp COTE 
St. Ephrem de Beauce, Que. 


Sir: 

. . . No one should detract from the credit 
due Mr. Howe for his accomplishments, but 
since he is a product of 200 years of New 
England Americanism, is it Canada or Yan- 
kee upbringing that made him possible? . . . 

You admit until recently Canadians were 
timid about investing their own funds in 
Canada’s enterprises. Therefore, it was Yan- 
kee cash and nerve that showed the way and 
took the early gamble. Give credit where 
credit is due. 

ALLAN S. RICHARDSON 
Denver 


Tribute to a Soldier 
Sir: 

Your Feb. 4 issue was the only magazine 
noting the passing of Major General Robert 
H. Soule. To most Americans he was just 
another “brasshat,” but to the 18,000 officers 
and men who served under him the loss was 
great. 

“Shorty” Soule contributed more to our 
Korean campaign than the general public 
realizes. His peerless leadership at Hungnam 
was the difference between a successful op- 
eration and disaster. He wholeheartedly gave 
his talents—and he gave his life. In many 
different parts of the world today, you've 
made 18,000 new friends. 


GLENN C. Cowart 
Lieutenant, U.S.A, 
New Orleans 


Brazen Blackmail (Hungarian Style) 
Sir: 

The letters in your Jan. 21 issue of Lieut. 
Lerch and Mr. Ball [who angrily commented 
on the U.S. paying $120,000 ransom to Hun- 
gary for the release of four U.S. flyers] were 
very much to the point. Although only an 
ex-Hungarian, I felt very much ashamed for 
such a gangster-like extortion by my former 
country, and now these two letters make me 
act. 

I am sure the only proper thing for any- 
body who is a Hungarian, or ever has been 
one, is to find the money to cover the amount 
of this brazen blackmail, and to refund it to 
the U.S. Government. 

There is plenty of money in Hungarian 
and ex-Hungarian hands in New York, 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh, and I fervently 
hope that this letter will be read by a few 
public-minded people, who will take up the 
cause. As for myself, I am enclosing my 
check for $200, which I would be pleased for 
you to forward to the proper quarters. 

” I would like to make it quite clear that the 
movement proposed by me should in no way 
be construed as an attempt to whitewash 
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matter of opinion! 


/ Steeplechase or polo — which is the 
bigger thriller? Is it tougher to conquer 
the barriers and ditches and win against 
the field — or to outsmart opponents 
through teamwork and skill? Ir's a 





5 uit ity a Fact that Havoline is 


the best motor oil your money can buy 


Custom-Made Havoline Motor Oil exceeds Heavy Duty require- 
ments. That’s why it’s best for new cars, best for any car, 

New car engines have closer clearances that require a Heavy 
Duty motor oil. That means Havoline! In any cat, this unsurpassed 
Heavy Duty motor oil means increased — 
engine power and better gasoline mile- MADE =) 
age, fewer engine repairs, and longer cyst 
engine life. Drive in for Custom-Made 
Havoline today! See your Texaco Dealer 
— the best friend your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES HAVOLINE 
Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in MOTO R OIL 


Latin America 

















URUEDE HEAVY DUTY REQUIREMENT 


TUNE IN...TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts every Saturday afternoon, See newspaper for time and station, 
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Irs all waiting ... the sporting 
country, the mighty scenery, 


she ' the National Parks, the 


A 


You'll both have fun seeing the sights, perhaps relaxing friendliness of Canada’s 
visiting friends, in Canada’s “foreign” cities. 
great outdoors. Make this 


Safe, sandy, uncrowded beaches make an ideal 
setting for a take-it-easy family holiday. 


your year to break away from 
routine — to see all of Canada 
you can. See your travel or 
transportation agent soon; 
mail the handy coupon now. 


Visit the Canadian International Trade 
Fair at Toronto, Ont., June 2-13. 


01-1-10-52-01 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. of Resources & Development, Ottowa, Canada 


Please send me your illustrated book, 
‘Canada, Vacations Unlimited” 


Nome 





Address 



























Hungary. Its only meaning is to enable Uncle 
Sam to write off this bad-smelling item in 
his books... 

Paut pE GYARMATHY 

Stateless ex-Hungarian 

Kobe, Japan 
@ Time has forwarded Reader de Gyar- 
mathy’s check to the U.S, Treasury 
Department—Eb, 


Protesting Protestants (Cont'd) 
Sir: 

Opposing the sending of an ambassador to 
the Vatican by the American Council of 
Christian Churches [Trae, Feb. 4] is one 
thing, but publicly debasing the Roman 
Catholic Church, or any church, is another 
While Americans of every religion are fight- 
ing and dying in Korea, the Rev. Carl McIn- 
tire is busy calling Catholicism a worse en- 
emy than Communism... 

F. A. BorHWELL 
Narberth, Pa, 


Sir: 

. . . 1 am an ardent believer in the Protes- 
tant faith. I have also written to my Senator 
concerning the appointment of an ambassa- 
dor to the Vatican, which I am vehemently 
against . . . However, to my utter dismay, a 
group of such Protestants ventured to Wash- 
ington, D.C. and displayed a shameful act 
of bigotry. Their statements and general ac- 
tions were not displayed to express their op- 
position to the appointment but to express 
their disdain for our friends and neighbors, 
the Roman Catholics ... 

CLARKE SCHAAF 





Springfield, Mass. 


Sir: 

Ho hum—don’t men like the Rev. Carl 
McIntire . . . ever get tired panning Roman 
Catholicism ? 

PATRICIA SOMERS 
Chicago 


Sir: 

We appreciated very much your reporting 
of “Protesting Protestants,” [but] if you are 
going to refer to us as a “fundamentalist or- 
ganization,” then by all rights you should re- 
fer to the National Council [of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.) as a liberal or mod- 
ernist organization. 

I have been ministering here in Collings- 
wood 18 years, and we regret your slur upon 
the Bible Presbyterian Church of Collings- 
wood .. . I am a minister in good and reg- 
ular standing in this church. To refer to me 
as “a deposed minister” is contrary to the 
facts and the records... 

Cart McINTIRE 
Bible Presbyterian Church 
Collingswood, N.J. 
@ Tre said the Rev. Carl McIntire 
was “a deposed minister of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A.” In 1935, 
when Mr. McIntire repudiated this 
group, in which he was ordained, the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. also 
repudiated Mr. McIntire.—Ep, 


Dallas Report 
Sir: 

You attribute to me in the Feb. 4 issue a 
statement that “. . . anyone is just a damned 
fool to buy anything at retail,” that “more 
& more” of my wholesale electric-appliance 
business “is coming from ‘discount houses,’ ” 
The fact is, I have never sold to nor received 
an order from a discount house, and in my 
opinion the consumer who patronizes [one] 
is a damned fool because he usually makes a 
bad investment, does not get his money's 
worth and seriously damages the legitimate 
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Telephone people are prepared to meet the challenge of storm and disast 


N~ 
er. Their experience in emergencies is particularly valuable in time of National Defense. 








SOLDIERS OF THE STORM 





The skill, loyalty and experience of telephone 
people are the priceless assets of the Bell System. 


Wherever there’s storm or fire or 
flood or disaster of any kind, you'll 
find telephone people right on the job 
to get things back to normal. They 
are able to do this because the entire 
Bell System is trained and organized 
to take care of emergencies. 


Mobile telephone equipment and 





standby power generators are ready. 





Supplies and equipment are Kept avail- 
able in Western Electric warehouses 
in strategic spots throughout the 
country. Wherever the job is too big 
for one telephone company, other 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


companies are quick to send their 
people to help. 

This ability to meet emergencies 
and restore service, so essential in 
peace, is even more important today. 
Bell Telephone Companies through- 
out the country have special plans to 
protect and maintain service if some 
sudden defense situation should arise. 

Whatever the need, it is reassuring 
to know that a well-trained army of 
Bell telephone workers — 650,000 
strong — is equipped and ready to act 
quickly and effectively. 
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“How could | refuse him? He's carrying 
American Express Travelers Cheques!” 


No “‘monkey business” when you protect your travel cash with American 
Express Travelers Cheques. They're the best-known, most widely accepted 
cheques in the world! And they're 100% safe—if they're lost or stolen 
you get a quick refund. 


Insist on American Express Travelers Cheques at Banks, Western 
Union and Railway Express olfices. Only 75¢ per $100. 


100% SAFE—EASIEST TO CASH 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
EXPRESS YOUR PREFERENCE FOR THE BEST! 








Seats 
as wide 
as 


the car 
NOSRRL vs mis is high! 


Packard 


Hotel New Yorker unique, com- Ask The Man 
fortable, satisfying, friendly and an Ai Te) Owns ferits 
A 


outstanding hotel val/ue. Make it 


why our clocks are always set fast 


purposely. Hundreds of thoughtful 


little gestures like this make the 


your New York headquarters; 


everybody does! 


worst New Yorker 


New York 


Frank L. Andrews, President 
Gene Voit, General Manager 














and traditional American economy upon 
which the discount house is an unwarranted 
and unjustifiable parasite. 

J. J. SHEA 


Dallas 


Eagle Scout Ceremony 
Sir: 

Your motion picture editor has made an 
observation which cannot pass unchallenged 
The excellent Jan. 28 review of Room for 
One More |refers to] the conducting of an 
Eagle Scout badge-award ceremony with 
“the solemnity of a coronation”. . . 

The pomp and circumstance connected 
with such an award is not designed to impress 
cynical and worldly-wise adults, but, rather, 
is centered on the boy himself. The award of 
Eagle rank is the highest honor that scouting 
can bestow ... Parents may prod, and lead 
ers may coax, but the boy himself must do 
the work . . . After a formidable array of ob- 
stacles has been surmounted, no award cere 
mony is too great to convince the boy that 
for one night at least, he is ontop of the world. 

(Pvt.) ALAN F. HUGHES 
Fort Dix, N.J. 
@ To the 10,708 boys officially quali- 
fied as Eagles by the Boy Scouts of 


America last year, the tenderfooted apol- 


ogies of Time’s Cinema Editor.—Eb. 


Bigots, Anvils, Urchins, etc. 


Sir: 

Your Feb. 4 item on the new security 
classification, “cosmic,” created by NATO, 
implies that this is the first use of a classifica- 
tion higher than top-secret ... Early in 
1944, Allied Force HQ in Algiers began plan 
ning for the invasion of southern France that 
year; the code word “BIGOT” was assigned 
as the security classification for those matters 
which were “even more secret than top- 
secret.” In fact, “BIGOT Y” card holders 
were authorized to see papers which person- 
nel assigned “BIGOT X” cards could not— 
which placed “BIGOT Y” two security classi- 
fications above mere top-secret. 

Despite these precautions . . . the southern 
France invasion (named ANVIL) was notori- 
ous as the worst-kept secret of the war. I 
recall hearing Neapolitan street urchins in 
July calling at members of our combat divi 
sions: “Hey, Joe, when you go to France 
next month?” 

GiLBert L. BuRTON 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Pennies for Pakistan 
Sir: 

Re your Feb. 4 story concerning the atti 
tude of Pakistan over our piddling offer of 
$8 to $12 million in Point Four aid [an offi- 
cial source from Karachi said they were “in- 
sulted” ]. Time, and the American public, 
should be insulted that we have offered Pak- 
istan this paltry sum when we are willing to 
[pour] $so million down the drain in India 
(because Nehru plays footie with Mao and 
Joc), and another $24 million to Mossadegh’s 
clique, who are playing footie with each 
other, waiting for their tanker to comein. . . 
India, land of muddy rivers and muddy lib- 
eralism, led by Nehru alone .. . is no more 
in need of $50 million for undeveloped areas 
than is Pakistan, and stands to offer much 
less in return... 

Louis DuPREE 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Historic Hostel 
Sir: 

I was attracted by your vivid Feb. 4 de- 
scription of the riots in Ismailia and Cairo, 
Referring to the destruction of the historic 
Shepheard’s Hotel, you mention eminent men 
who have visited this hostel. I can readily 
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that makes the grade! 


Actually, the grade of meat you eat is determined on-the- 
hoof—because in raising livestock, hordes of tenacious 
flies, grubs and other external animal parasites can cause 
serious loss of weight and damage to both meat and 
hides. But, through the applied protection of scientif- 
ically formulated insecticidal sprays, dusts and dips 
produced by FMC’s Niagara Chemical Division, meat, 
leather and other products, amounting to millions of 


dollars each year, are conserved. These and other FMC 





contributions help protect America’s standard of living. 


r FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
Teed aie CORPORATION 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA 


DIVISIONS: Bolens Products * Canning Machinery * Florida * John Bean * John Bean Western * Mechanical Foundries 
Niagara Chemical * Ohio-Apex, Inc. « Packing Equipment « Peerless Pump * Westvaco Chemical 


SUBSIDIARIES: Propulsion Engine Corporation * Simplex Packaging 


eS 
BOLENS GARDEN TRACTORS DHiD-APEX PLASTICUZERS FMC CANNING MACHINERY JOHN BEAN AUTO. SERVICE EQUIP, FMC PORTABLE IRRIGATION SYSTEMS FMI CITRUS PROCESSING EQUIP, 
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Spraying livestock with Niagara pest- 
killing chemicals for the control of 
destructive parasites. 








~ WintHrop SHOES -e what is the difference? 









*FEEL the difference 


in solid comfort 


*SEE the difference 


in custom styling 


*SAVE the difference 


in longer wear 


per pair 


Winthrop’s Skeet, 
distinctive and 
smart in rich 

Sun Tan grain, 


-Winturop 
SHOES 


make your next pair... 


Write Department E for free style folder and name of nearest decler. 


Winthrop Shoe Company « Div: International Shoe Company « Saint Louis 





They carve family 
trees by hand... 







You'll see these Indian family trees in Alaska—and, 
alongside them, today’s Alaskans building new and big— 
in bustling cities that nudge the wide frontier—in highways 
and skyways that follow the gold trails of ’98. You'll see 
grander scenery... enjoy days of continuous sunshine. 
You'll rub elbows with prospectors, Eskimos. Fishing and 
hunting is great, too. Come to Alaska this year. Ask 

your travel agent—or write for free illustrated folder. 


sok ALASKA VISITORS 


AS S OcCiATION 


Dept. A-1, JUNEAU, ALASKA 
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understand that “Kitchener stopped in after 
the Battle of Omdurman,” since that battle 
occurred in 1898. You state, however, that 
“Explorer Stanley dropped in after finding 
Dr. Livingstone.” 

Since that memorable event in the jungles 
of Africa occurred in 1871, and, according to 
your own statement, Shepheard’s Hotel was 
not built until 1891, a score of years must 
have intervened ... 

THEODORE W. ANDERSON 
Chicago 
@ The original Shepheard’s was estab- 
lished in 1841, 30 years before Stanley 
found Dr. Livingstone. It is the mod- 
ern structure (burnt to the ground last 
month) that was rebuilt in 1891.—Eb. 


Culling All Children 
Sir: 

I was interested in your Feb. 4 report, “Or- 
deal in London” {a British test to screen chil- 
dren for higher education]. I think this points 
out very adequately the inadvisability and 
unfairness of competitive education for chil- 
dren. As pointed out, an educational system 
which forces children between ten and twelve 
years of age to take an examination to decide 

. . their academic future, is like prophesying 
the racing ability of a six-month-old colt 
from its forced performance round a field. 
Neither the child rr the colt is sufficiently 
mature to show his true ability. 

This system in Britain is unfair because if 
parents are sufficiently wealthy, theg,on fail- 
ing the selective examinations, the child will 
be sent at personal expense to a public school 
where he will get an adequate education; 
whereas, the child who fails and whose par- 
ents cannot afford it will have no further 
opportunity for a future university training. 
This system, therefore, does not give equal 
educational facilities for all, as it was origi- 
nally planned .. . 

R. G. Warton, M.D. 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor 


Sir: 

. . . Wasn’t there anyone on your staff who 
recognized the real outrage in your story— 
that the state is usurping a natural right of 
parents to decide how their children should 
be educated? ... 

Nem McCarrrey Jr. 
Pelham Manor, N.Y. 


Sir: 

. . «It is a well-known fact that all children 
are born with different capacities for doing 
school work, and that as they grow older, the 
difference between the mental age of a bright 
child and that of a dull child becomes increas- 
ingly greater. In other words, the range of 
mental ages that you find in a typical Ameri- 
can high school is far greater than is found on 
the grade school level. To take extreme meas- 
ures like those which England has adopted to 
reduce the secondary-school enrollment would, 
of course, not be applicable here, because 
public opinion is too solidly entrenched in 
the belief that every child has the right and 
the capacity to finish high school. 

It would be a great step forward if some 
sort of competitive examination were given, 
to cull out the most troublesome and the 
most illiterate from the secondary schools, if 
for no other purpose than to provide our 
teachers with better working conditions . . . 

There would, of course, still remain the 
problem of what to do with the academic 
culls after they are relieved from competition 
in the lopsided struggle for school education. 
Either we must provide schools like those of 
England, or else allow them to enter the 
labor market. 

From a struggling teacher in his third year. 
Mansfield, Mo. HartAN E. FIEHLER 
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OUR PURPOSE IS TO CARE...FOR THOSE WHO CARE 


To All Parents... 


who have ever found the garage still empty at 3 A. M. 


What pictures flash unbidden through your mind at 
a time like this? Do you fear that the worst has hap- 
pened ... or do you feel a calm confidence that there’s 
some good reason for the delay, and everything’s all 
right? In either case, here in this trying moment, 
you’re passing judgment on yourself, for what you 
have or haven’t done. 

If you’ve been a faithful and patient instructor, 
and know that the wheel of your car is in competent 
hands, then you can rest assured. If not, then be 
bound and determined that this is your last night of 
sweating it out. Start tomorrow to give (or get) sen- 
sible, adult instruction for all the young folks who 


may handle your car .. . to prevent any further 
spread of the kind of suicidal stupidity that has 
brought the grisly word “‘teenicide” into all-too- 
common usage. 

Yes, start tomorrow .. . for the frightful figures on 
highway crashes show that more than a million vic- 
tims have met death since the turn of the century. 
See to it that this common type of certain death does 
not single out your family. 

. . . . 
Employers’ Group assured get prompt nationwide claim 
service. In case of accident or loss, call Western Union. 
Ask for Operator 25 for address of nearest claim office. 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS” INSURANCE Co. 
THE EMPLOYERS LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPF., LTD. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE Co, 


For all types of Fire and Casualty Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The Plan 
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110 MILK ST. 
BOSTON 7, MASS. 
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How many 
Yale & Towne products 
are in this picture? 


Start at the left—you'll see a 
YALE Hand Lift Truck (and a 
mechanic whose job is easier 
as a result). Look into the 
repair shop where an engine 
block is suspended—A YALE 
Hoist supplies the “muscles” 
here. On car doors, ignitions 
and trunks... even the gaso- 
line pumps... you'll find pro- 
tecting locks made by YALE 
—as is the door closer in the 
hands of the motorist. These 
are just a few of the many 
products made in the Yale & 
Towne Divisions listed on 
these pages. 





54 tons aweigh! A giant Auromatic Die 
Handler, the world’s largest industrial truck, 
gives this huge fender die a smooth ride to the 


press shop . . . positions it easily in a high-speed 
press. Low-cost, dependable battery electric 
power drives the AuToMaTic Die Handler, 
which lifts and moves loads up to 55 tons. 


ILLUSTRATED 1s AUTOMATIC ELecTRiC DIE HANDLER 






On your car—off your mind. Yace Locks 
give your car maximum protection, give 


you an added sense of security ... Wherever 
you go... wherever you stop. Sturdy, pre- 
cision-made for smooth operation — locks 
like these have earned YALE its reputation 
as “the finest name in hardware.” 


CAR ILLUSTRATED IS EQUIPPED WITH YALE Locks 





service “em...or just ride “em 


eee esis eee 





THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Executive Offices, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS: PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 
Philadelphia 15, Penna. . . YALE Gas and Electric Industrial Trucks, Hoists 
Stamford, Conn. YALE Locks, Door Closers, Builders’ Hardware; Tri-Rotor Pumps 
Chicago 20, Illinois . . . . . . «AUTOMATIC Electric Industrial Trucks 
Salem, Virginia . . . . . . «YALE Industrial Locks and other Products 
Berrien Springs, Mich. .NORTON Door Closers; SAGER and BARROWS Locks 
St. Catharines, Canada. . YALE Locks, Door Closers; Industrial Trucks, Hoists 


Willenhall, England . YALE Locks, Builders’ Hardware; Industrial Trucks, Hoists 
Velbert, Germany . YALE Locks, Builders’ Hardware; Industrial Trucks, Hoists 


Yale & Towne trademarks include: 
YALE, AUTOMATIC, NORTON, SAGER, BARROWS, TRI-ROTOR 





you depend on products 
of Yale & Towne 


T MAY BE a key you turn to unlock your 

car... ora giant industrial truck that 

helps Detroit put next year’s models on the 
assembly lines ... 

Everywhere in the automotive picture— 
from maker to user—you'll find the diverse 
products of Yale & Towne serving in nu- 
merous ways. Same thing’s true in so many 
other leading industries. They look to Yale 
& Towne for the finest of Locks and Hard- 
ware... and for the time and money-saving 
benefits of YALE and AUTOMATIC Materials 
Handling Equipment. 





Modern pack mule for car parts. Saving man power, 
saving time . . . YALE Gas Trucks give auto manufac- 
turers a big lift moving parts up to the assembly line ... 
speed production. Specially equipped to give longer, 
trouble-free continuous service—YALE Trucks are also 
widely used in many other industries—save up to 75% 


in materials handling costs. 
iLLUSTRATED Is YALE cas truck 


THE WORLD LOCKS, LIFTS AND MOVES WITH PRODUCTS OF YALE & TOWNE 
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ee a Takes off like a scared rabbit! 


The smooth engine and velvet clutch of the 
Hillman give you everything you’ve always 
wanted in take-off. Its economy is beyond 
belief until you see it deliver 100 extra miles for 
every 8 gallon tankful of gas. And when it 
comes to parking, the Hillman is made to 
order for crowded streets. Sales, service and 
parts dealers throughout North America. 
Save money on your trip abroad by 
taking your car in your pocket. Write us for 
details about our Overseas Delivery Plan. 


ORIVE IN STYLE... 
FOR LESS PER MILE 


HILLMAN 772ins< 


A PRODUCT OF THE ROOTES GROUP 


ROOTES MOTORS, 


505 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. —_—————._ 403 NORTH FOOTHILL RD., BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF, 










BY BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 


¢ New York's 

~ famous Essex House 
offers an address of distinction, 
overlooking beautiful Central 
Park. Convenient to all important 
business and social activities. 
Recently redecorated and refur- 
nished. Rooms with Television. 

Single from $8, Double from $12. 


Suites with complete serving pantry from $18. 
Chicago Office—Central 6-6846. 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 
Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President & Managing Dir. 
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MISCELLANY 


Platoon, Halt! In Detroit, Corporal 
William J. Thompson sued 2nd Lieut. 
Ruth E. Thompson for divorce, charged: 
“She throws her rank around.” 





Joiner. In Reno, after quitting as man- 
ager of a meat packing firm because “Of- 
fice of Price Stabilization regulations make 
a profit impossible,” M. A. (“Tiny”) Fair- 
child got a new job as foods section chief 
of the OPS district office. 


Point of No Return. In Milwaukee, 
Michael Shapiro was sentenced to three 
years in prison for income tax fraud, won 
a stay of sentence until he could finish 
making out his 1951 tax statement. 


"Yes, Virginia . . ."" In Great Bend, 
Kans., six weeks after a jolly old gentle- 
man with white whiskers drove off without 
paying for a tankful of gasoline, Service 
Station Owner Jack Ames got a letter con- 
taining $3.31 in cash and a message: 
“Thank you for the loan . . . Santa Claus.” 


Delicate Operation. In Silver City, 
N. Mex., the Enterprise gravely reported 
that Hospital Patient Margaret Soule 
was “recovering from surgery performed 
decently.” 


Brief Encounter. In Cambridge, Mass., 
Theodore Murphy complained to police 
that a man he did not know appeared at 
his apartment door, punched him in the 
face twice, departed saying: “You know 
who I am.” 


Decoy. In Chicago, after an undercover 
man telephoned police headquarters to re- 
port that 4o men were playing poker and 
blackjack in a poolroom-saloon, Police 
Lieutenant George Mankowski raided the 
place with a flying squad, forgot to guard 
the rear exit, succeeded in nabbing only 
the undercover man. 


Democracy. In Pasay, Philippine Is- 
lands, cops arrested seven gamblers play- 
ing roulette in a flossy night club, rushed 
next door to a small restaurant and nabbed 
their seven chauffeurs shooting craps. 


Honor Graduate. In Columbus, Ohio, 
police searched for a patient who had wan- 
dered off from the West Virginia State 
Mental Hospital, finally found him work- 
ing as an attendant in the Ohio State 
Mental Hospital. 


But Not Forgotten. In Omaha, the city 
council assessed West Lawn Cemetery’s 
15,000 permanent residents $1,151.74 for 
sewer improvements. 


Haul Away. Off Newport, R.L, Fishing 
Captain Lars Fahlen dragged a net across 
the ocean bottom, suddenly found his 65- 
ft. boat going full-speed astern and had to 
chop his net cable to save his craft, learned 
later that he had almost been caught by 
the U.S. submarine Flying Fish, 
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because. « « there’s plenty of room to 


roam — on two decks — in Northwest's 
Stratocruisers . . . world’s largest airliners. 


because +e « big reclining seats and wide, 


soft berths make your Northwest flight 





the most comfortable you've ever had. 







heeause. « « the smart lower-level club 


lounge, with beverage service, is an 
exclusive Northwest Stratocruiser feature. 


because). . « altitude-conditioning keeps 


the air just right, as your Northwest 
Stratocruiser flies high above the weather. 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES 





NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, PITTSBURGH, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS -ST.PAUL, WINNIPEG, SEATTLE- TACOMA, 
EDMONTON, SPOKANE, PORTLAND...HAWAII...CANADA... ALASKA... JAPAN... KOREA ... OKINAWA ... FORMOSA ... CHINA... PHILIPPINES 





How to make a date with a better future 
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CARROL M. SHANKS, PRESIDENT 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Qn0n Tine Lecder. 


London was cold and wet, Kenya's 
jungies were hot and steaming, and 
New York was cool and clear. In all 
three places, Time correspondents and 
editors were preparing to relax after a 
strenuous week, 


The London bureau had just finished 
working on the Anthony Eden cover 
story (Time, Feb. 11). On Tuesday 
the bureau carefully examined Eden's 
address before Commons for anything 
which might indicate a change in Brit- 
ish foreign policy. In New York City, 
Senior Editor Tom Griffith spent the 
day (the first of Trate’s editorial “week- 
end”) on the alert for cables from Lon- 
don. In Nyeri, Kenya, Correspondent 
Alexander Campbell, who had spanned 
a third of the African continent to ac- 
company the royal tour, was writing a 
story about Elizabeth 
and Philip watching 
jungle animals from 
a fig tree. The royal 
couple had no en- 
gagements, so Wed- 
nesday was to be a 
free day. But at 10:37 
Wednesday morning, 
London time, the 
news came from 
Buckingham Palace: 
King George VI had 
died during the night. 


Witkin two hours, 
Time's editors in 
New York had de- 
cided to put the new 
Queen on ‘TiMe’s 
cover, using Boris 
Chaliapin’s color por- 
trait of Elizabeth, 
which had been 
drawn months before. Trme’s Foreign 
News Desk sent cables to London and 
other overseas bureaus, outlining story 
plans. The Domestic and Canadian 
News Bureau wired scores of corre- 
spondents, asking for spot reactions of 
people and newspapers. 


Many correspondents anticipated the 
wires, started gathering reports imme- 
diately. London Bureau Chief Andre 
Laguerre sent wires to 20 stringers 
(part-time correspondents) in Britain 
and Scandinavia. He pulled all his cor- 
respondents off the stories they were 
working on, assigned Dave Richardson 
to watch London developments, sta- 
tioned Honor Balfour at the House of 
Commons, called Cynthia Thompson 
from her home (she had retired from 
Time’s London staff six weeks ago) 
to work on a story about the King’s 
illness for the Medicine section, set 
Joan Bruce to digging up some of 


the unusual prerogatives of the British 
monarch, and sent A. T. Baker to San- 
dringham. Stopped politely by the po- 
lice constable at the massive gate to 
the castle, Baker visited local pubs, 
knocked on strange doors, interviewed 
storekeepers who held royal warrants 
and talked to villagers sloshing through 
wet fields. 


Laguerre tried to eliminate from the 
bureau’s coverage any unnecessary du- 
plication of the thousands of words 
already pouring across the Atlantic to 
the U.S. press. He was aiming at a 
clear, detailed picture of the news as 
it happened and its effects on the Brit- 
ish people when they learned of their 
sovereign’s death. Friday evening the 
copy began to flow to Time’s New 
York cable room. By 4 a.m. Saturday, 
the London staff had cleared its com- 
plete file and was standing by for late 
developments and checking cables from 





international 


CoRRESPONDENT BAKER AND CONSTABLE AT SANDRINGHAM 
Knocking on strange doors. 


New York. On Saturday, Trme’s writers 
began to select their material, Foreign 
News Writer Roger Hewlett, who had 
already written cover stories on both of 
Britain’s princesses (Time, March 31, 
1947; Jupe 13, 1949), was assigned to 
write the cover story on the new Queen. 
Other stories about the death and acces- 
sion went into five different sections of the 
magazine, and News in Pictures was ex- 
panded from its usual two pages to four. 


Last week worn London staffers were 
still hard at work covering the funeral, 
talking to foreign ministers on hand 
for royalty’s last rites—and beginning 
to gather material for still another pro- 
jected cover story. 


e 
Cordially yours, 


rs 
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shadow 
of its 
future self! 


You can see it coming. The good 
word is out! Wherever men gather 
—the talk is of a new kind of suit 
comfort —and the words “year-round 
rayons” are on every lip. Men’s stores are 
feeling the effect. These new suits are 
building fast in popularity from a standing 
start—practically walking off the racks ... and 
into many a “best dressed” wardrobe. 
Why all the commotion? Rayon suits offer men the 
looks, the wearability, the value they want. Subtle 
effects in color, pattern and tailoring qualities never 
before attainable in medium priced clothing are now 
available. What's more, these suits are as easy to wear as 
they are easy on the eyes. That's because of rayon’s basic 
adaptability. Here is the fiber that lends itself perfectly to the 
weaves that retain body heat without excess weight. 
But only these suits can tell the real story of the quality they offer, 
Step into your favorite shop and look them over! 
American Viscose Corporation, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y, 






AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


LAR GES T PRODUCER oO F KR A TO: N 








DESPERATE WAR is raging in 
Israel. This time the enemy is 
shortages. 

Once these boys fought to liberate 
their land, now they battle to build it. 
Their weapons are the trowel, the plow, 
the tractor. 

The enemy holds many fronts. Hous- 
ing is short. Materials are short. So is 
food. 

All this is so because Israel, in her 
first forty months, doubled her popula- 
tion by welcoming 700,000 refugees, 
Those who won freedom shared their 
prize with those who came home from 
lands of danger and despair, even 
though they came at a rate which ex- 
ceeded Israel's capacity to absorb them. 

Now Israel fights again—to conquer 


Their second war of 
independence 





scarcity —to turn the great homecoming 
into the great home making. 

The enemy can be defeated if we 
lend a hand through the United Jewish 
Appeal. New settlements can be built; 
new houses erected to replace shabby 
immigrant camps; new irrigation lines 
set to make waste areas productive. 

Through the United Jewish Appeal 
we can pass the ammunition they ur- 
gently need — mortar, cinder blocks, 
equipment and help in absorbing those 
who have come, and will continue to 
come. 

Israel's people, building a democracy 
like our own, have no shortages of cour- 
age and will to win. 

So give today, through your local 
campaign. Give more than ever. 


To turn the great homecoming into the great home making 


United dewish Appeal 


must raise $151,500,000 in 1952 


¥ 


Photo by Herbert Sonnenfeld 


In 1952 the 
United Jewish Appeal must: 


STRENGTHEN Isracl’s economy and 
democratic way of life—by creating 
100 new agricultural settlements; 
developing 396 established colo- 
nies; creating and expanding 22,000 
anti-austerity farms; building 
21,000 housing units; carrying out 
vital irrigation projects. 


BRING 120,000 Jews to Israel from 
danger zones in Eastern Europe 
and Arab lands. 

CARE FOR 11,000 handicapped im- 
migrants in Israel by expanding 
medical institutions and facilities. 
EXTEND relief, medical and rehabili- 
tation aid to 250,000 distressed 
Jews in Europe and Moslem areas. 
RESETTLE in the United States and 
other democracies 10,000 displaced 
Jews from Europe. 


A Campaign to Build and Save Lives— 


to Aid Israel and Democracy 





on behalf of United Israel Appeal * Joint Distribution Committee « United Service for New Americans * 165 W. 46 St., N. Y.:36, N. Yo 
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Westward the course of empire 


continues to take its way 





Southern Pacific's 


Golden Empire 


is rich in resources like these: 
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The Golden Empire served by Southern Pacific continues to 
be the fastest-growing area in the United States. Traffic on our 
13,700 miles of lines in 8 states has always shown how the West 
grows. Here are some of the latest signs: 


INDUSTRY 4,813 new industries have located along Southern 
Pacific lines since the end of World War II (see map below). For 
the past 25 years an average of one new industry per day requiring 
spur track facilities has located along S. P. lines. Since World War 
II that average has been more than two per day. 


AGRICULTURE = The volume of all products of agriculture moved 
by Southern Pacific annually rose from 8,262,944 tons in 1940 to 
13,550,311 tons in 1950—an increase of nearly 64%. America’s larg- 
est dams are in the Western empire, and ‘ionblad with the nation’s 
most energetic private power companies, they have brought vast 
power for industry and have accelerated the opening of new land. 


PEOPLE Southern Pacific carried 9,226,054 passengers in 1940 
and 12,182,588 in 1950—an increase of 32%. The population of our 
8“S. P States” (see map) was 18,467,411 in 1940 and 24,781,993 in 
1951. This 34% increase was 21% times the national average, while 
California alone accounted for one sixth of the nation’s population 
increase. S. P’s advertising of the West induced many of these 
millions to settle here. Our crack passenger streamliners actually 
brought many of them to their new homes. 


TOTAL MOVEMENT We moved 40 billion ton-miles of freight 
during 1951—nearly as much as during 1944, the peak year of 
World War IT. 

Parenthetically, we're proud that our rapidly dieselizing system 
set its all-time efficiency record in hauling freight in 1951. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? = Peace or war, we think the econ- 
omy of the eight key “Southern Pacific States” is pretty solidly 
based upon rich, diversified natural resources, upon expanding and 
diversified agricultural production, and upon continually more di- 
versified industries. We of Southern Pacific are quite confident that 
the course of empire will continue its westward trend. We are proud 
to be foremost in serving that trend. 













May we help you? 
If you plan to expand 
in our territory we invite 
you touse S.P’sconfiden- 
tial industrial service. 
Just write W. W. Hale, 
Vice-President, System , aurzens 
Freight Traffic, South- : / wee mcrice 
ern Pacific, 65 Market 1 sealtnah 
St., San Francisco 5. 


Sournuenn Paciric Comrany, D. J. Russext, President 
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THE NATION . 
Peril from the Air 


Ever since the day of the first transport 
airplane, U.S. citizens have been viewing 
their local airports with swelling civic 
pride. Even people who didn’t care to ride 
in planes enjoyed watching them land and 
reflecting that their city had not been by- 
passed by the air age. Greater New York 
was no exception; it was as proud of those 
raucous, air-age beehives, La Guardia, 
Idlewild and Newark Airports, as of the 
sight of the Queen Mary sliding majesti- 
cally up the Hudson. 

But last week the big city suddenly be- 
gan acting as though it wanted to turn its 
back on the air age. The reaction was trig- 
gered off when a National Airlines DC-6 
crashed in Elizabeth, N.J., killing 28 pas- 
sengers and four apartment dwellers 
(Time, Feb, 18) and frightening hundreds 
of others almost out of their senses. 

It was the third time in 24 months that 
a plane had plummeted on Elizabeth, and 
the Port of New York Authority, fearing 
riots, shut the $52 million Newark airport 
up tight within three hours. 

Elizabeth civic leaders demanded that 
the airport be closed permanently. Real- 
estate values in the city dropped. Newark 
flights were switched to the other New 
York fields last week, increasing traffic 
pressure at La Guardia to a point where 
planes were landing and taking off every 
two minutes and similarly heightening ac- 
tivity at Idlewild. This moved nearby 
residents of Jackson Heights and Ja- 
maica to a wave of protest that almost 
matched Elizabeth’s. The subject became 
conversational topic A in a dozen other 
cities throughout the nation. 

In a sense, all this had happened before: 
the automobile, the subway, the railroads 
had all been castigated as menaces to the 
community. As late as 1941, trains were 
not allowed to move along the New York 
Central freight tracks on Manhattan’s 
West Side unless they were preceded by a 
horseman who carried a flag by day and a 
red lantern by night. 

The airlines, wisely, did not adopt a 
public-be-damned attitude. To ease the 
pressure at La Guardia the airlines serving 
New York reduced daily flights from a 
peak of 725 to 454. Eastern Airlines’ Eddie 
Rickenbacker, picked by the industry as 
its spokesman during the crisis, said: “I 
want the public to be satisfied.” 

If there were a few more plane crashes 
in built-up areas, the airlines would be 
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Eppre RICKENBACKER 
Around the beehives, a swarm of protest. 


faced with a strong public demand to put 
airports much farther from city centers. 
This would cut heavily into airline traffic 
by reducing their time advantage over 
ground transport on shorter runs. 


The third Elizabeth crash was attributed 
to mechanical failure, the possibility of 
which can never be wholly eliminated. The 
Civil Aeronautics Administration report- 
ed last week that when one engine conked 
out, the propeller of another had reversed 
its pitch because of faulty wiring. 


POLITICS 
lke, Where Are You? 


Last summer, the men behind the Eisen- 
hower-for-President campaign were su- 
premely confident. Once Ike agreed to 
accept, they said, neither Taft nor gloom 
of night could stop his nomination. “We 
don’t need any organizations or managers,” 
said former Senator Harry Darby of Kan- 
sas. “The only question is the general's 
availability.” By October, the Ikemen had 
conceded the need for organization. But 
as late as December, the campaign 
manager, Massachusetts Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge Jr., was still calm. Said he: 
“There’s plenty of time.” 

While the Eisenhower men were thus 


expressing confidence, Ohio’s Senator Rob- 
ert A, Taft and his managers and organi- 
zations were stumping around the U.S. 
scooping up pledged delegates. By January, 
the Ike forces decided that the “only ques- 
tion” had better be answered quickly. 
With considerable transatlantic furor, they 
brought forth an announcement: Ike is a 
Republican; he will accept the nomina- 
tion, if offered, But it was soon apparent 
that the magic words had not produced the 
desired effect. There was no great G.O.P. 
swing toward Ike, although he continued 
to be an overwhelming favorite among in- 
dependent voters, 

Last week the Eisenhower strategists 
surveyed a Republican scene that was not 
at all what they wanted to see. Bob Taft 
was touring the country, speaking out on 
issues, and Republicans were listening; Ike 
was an ocean away, and all his supporters 
had was a collection of statements he 
made two and three years ago. The top Ike 
leaders came to a painful decision: the 
general must come back to the U.S. by 
May 1 and campaign, as a full-fledged 
candidate, in civilian clothes. If he doesn’t, 
only a political miracle can get him the 
nomination. They sent that word off to 
Ike, and perched on the edges of their 
chairs, awaiting an answer. 


"Quite a Lad" 


With a benign smile on his face and 
ready answers on his lips, Robert Alphonso 
Taft plodded through the Northwest last 
week, seeking the votes of delegates and 
the good will of men. Working 18-hour 
days (his smile was as big at 11 p.m. as it 
was at 6 a.m.), the Senator from Ohio 
held press conferences before breakfast, 
met coveys of politicians, students, busi- 
nessmen and farmers, ate fried chicken at 
box suppers, and all the while held a steady 
bead on his main target: the Truman Ad- 
ministration. 

He Sought the Young. Most of those 
who came to hear Taft’s speeches were 
comfortable, middle-aged people. He 
sought out the younger and the not so 
comfortable, wherever he could find them. 
In Spokane, where he talked to 3,000 at a 
Chamber of Commerce banquet, he also 
answered students’ questions at the Jesu- 
its’ Gonzaga University. From a dim back 
corner of the gymnasium, a student shout- 
ed: “Senator Taft, do you favor sending 
an ambassador to the Vatican?” Taft had 
a prompt reply. “I don’t believe a formal 
ambassador is necessary,” he said in his 
flat voice. “But we should have some sort 
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of emissary there.” Later, a young Repub- 
lican asked: “What would you do about 
the war in Korea?” Replied Taft; “A 
deadlocked peace is better than a dead- 
locked war. I think we'd better make a 
deadlock peace and go on from there. The 
Russians moved into Korea after Acheson 
and the President had publicly announced 
that we would never defend it. . . In Ko- 
rea, we stand exactly where we stood when 
we entered, except everything has been 
leveled to the ground . . . The Administra- 
tion didn’t want to win the war in Korea. 
Certainly no nation has been as idiotic in 
its foreign policy as this.” 

Two or three times a day, Taft ham- 
mered at a money point: $65 billion of the 
$85 billion U.S. budget is going to the mil- 
itary. By the time he left town, the people 
were talking about that. “Sixty-five billion 
out of 8s billion is what Truman is giving 


guy, but they wouldn’t give him time to 
answer all our questions.” 

In Denver, Taft spoke to nearly 8,000 
at a box supper, sharing the platform with 
Colorado’s Republican Senator Eugene D. 
Millikin, who took the occasion to an- 
neunce that he is for Taft, and Republi- 
can Governor Dan Thornton, an avowed 
Eisenhower man. On most of his tour Taft 
avoided mention of Eisenhower. But at 
a Denver press conference, when a reporter 
asked what support he expected from 
labor, Taft answered with a question: 
“What does General Eisenhower think of 
the Taft-Hartley law? He’s going to have 
to answer questions like that sooner or 
later if he plans to run, and when he does 
he’s going to lose votes, one way or the 
other.” Another newsman wanted to know 
how long he thought it would take to clean 
up corruption in the Government. Taft 
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REPUBLICANS MILLIKIN, Tart & THORNTON 
A ready smile, a steady bead and a question for a general. 


the Army,” said a Spokane cab driver. 
“My gawd!” 

In Seattle, a crowd of 5,c0o jammed 
the Civic Auditorium to hear Candidate 
Taft at a Lincoln Day banquet. He was 
so absorbed in his attack on the Truman 
foreign policy that he almost forgot to 
include a mention of Lincoln in his speech, 
but worked in a few lines just before he 
started speaking. 

No Arm Leading. In Portland, even an 
18-hour day wasn’t long enough. While 
Taft was talking with a farm-business 
group, local G.O.P. men grabbed his arm 
and tried to take him off to another con- 
ference, explaining: “You'll just have to 
excuse us; the Senator’s way behind sched- 
ule.” Bob Taft, who doesn’t like to be led 
around by the arm, turned abruptly away 
from the politicos. “We have time for more 
questions,” he said sharply. After a confer- 
ence with organized labor representatives, 
a C.1.0. Marine Cooks & Stewards Union 
director said: “He seems like a pretty nice 
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cracked: “Oh, I think it could be done on 
the fourth of November” (Election Day). 

This week, after traveling 5,504 miles 
and stopping at twelve cities in eight 
states, Robert Taft flew back to Washing- 
ton. Reporters who had followed him 
along the campaign trail agreed that he 
had done a good job of winning delegates 
and influencing voters. They recalled the 
comment of an Idaho man after Taft’s 
visit. Said Bojse Broker Don F. Daly: “I 
thought he had a lot of personality, some- 
thing I thought before he did not have. 
He has developed into quite a lad.” 


Harry Won't Quite Say 


By all appearances, the old pol in the 
White House has been having himself a 
wonderful time keeping everyone guessing 
about whether or not he will run again for 
the presidency. Harry Truman began the 
fun almost a year ago, when he told news- 
men that he had made up his mind and in 
due time would let them know about it. 


Last week the game of now-you-see-em- 
now-you-don’t hit such a dizzy pace that 
even its master player tried to call it quits. 

Illinois’ aged (85) Congressman Adolph 
Sabath emerged from the President's 
office and gave waiting correspondents the 
latest teasing hint from Harry Truman. 
According to the Congressman, the Presi- 
dent said: “I have had seven years of it, 
and it’s been a trying job... I would 
prefer to lay aside the burdens and respon- 
sibilities . . . The only thing that can 
make me run is if I feel it is in the interest 
of my country and the peace of the world.” 

Truman well knew what to expect a 
couple of days later when the newsmen 
trooped into his weekly press conference. 
Here it comes, he cracked, as the first 
question was raised. Then, allowing him- 
self to be directly quoted, he called off the 
guessing game: 

“We don’t want to make this thing 
ridiculous. I have carefully and conscien- 
tiously tried to answer all your questions 
. . « But it seems to me that it is about 
time now for you to wait until I get ready 
to make the necessary announcement. . . 

“T don’t want to confuse you. . . It is 
a difficult decision for me to make... . I 
have said all to you that I am going to 
say on this subject . . . It is not in any 
spirit of not wanting to cooperate with 
you. But I am not ready to make the 
announcement. When I get ready you 
shall have it.” 

This statement seemed to reverse Tru- 
man’s repeated assertions that he had 
made up his mind long ago. The truth 
probably is that he has made up his mind 
on a contingent basis—and the contin- 
gencies are not yet clear. Also, Truman 
has nothing much to gain by an early an- 
nouncement. Whenever he wants it, the 
master of the world’s greatest mass of 
patronage can get the nomination. His 
power to pass the nomination on to a man 
of his choice is less firm. The longer he 
delays announcement of his own inten- 
tions, the harder it will be to organize 
opposition to his choice. 


Wildcatter 


Oklahoma’s Democratic Senator Robert 
Samuel Kerr began seeking his $10 million 
fortune by drilling oil wells in Oklahoma 
City right up to the lawn of the State 
Capitol. Last fall Bob Kerr began drilling 
a political wildcat which he hopes will lead 
to a better-known piece of public property. 

He spudded in his campaign for the 
White House with a series of tub-thump- 
ing speeches through the Middle West, 
where he is best known. Publicly he was 
all for re-electing Harry Truman; on the 
side he was busily lining up the pols for 
himself, if Truman stays out. He revealed 
his strategy a fortnight ago by announc- 
ing that he would run in the Nebraska 
primary on April 1. Last week—while 
their man was speechmaking in Iowa— 
Kerr’s supporters claimed that he has al- 
ready lined up 150 Midwestern delegates 
to the Chicago convention. 

Kerr is certainly no shoo-in. He is not 
well known nationally. He has alienated 
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Northern Negroes by hedging on Tru- 
man’s civil-rights program. Some labor 
and consumer groups turned against him 
in 1950 when he engineered through Con- 
gress a bill to exempt natural gas produc- 
ers from control by the Federal Power 
Commission. Its opponents charged that 
the bill would allow the producers—in- 
cluding Kerr—to milk the public of near- 
ly $100 million in higher rates. Truman 
vetoed the bill, but the Kerr forces got 
what they wanted anyway by persuading 
the FPC to refuse jurisdiction. 

Big (6 ft. 3 in.) Bob Kerr's assets are 
nevertheless impressive. For a start, he 
was born, 55 years ago, in a log cabin. He 
is a teetotaling, nonsmoking Baptist* who 
teaches Sunday school. Last year he made 
the headlines by charging that Washing- 
ton’s cocktail-party society is “a national 
danger [that] dulls the wits of men who 
are determining the nation’s future.” As 
governor (and a good one) of Oklahoma 
from 1943 to 1947, he made news by bet- 
ting a barrel of sorghum against a fatted 
hog that his state would buy more war 
bonds per capita than Nebraska. (It did.) 

He vigorously supported Truman’s 
campaign in 1948, jumped ably to his de- 
fense last spring in the MacArthur Donny- 
brook when other Democrats scurried for 
cover. On the hustings, Kerr is a master of 
give-em-hell oratory. He loves to de- 
nounce the “bewitched, bothered and be- 
wildered” Republicans. He says they are 
divided and ailing from “MacArthuritis.” 
When Kerr’s opponents make cracks about 
his wealth, he replies scornfully that he 
got married in 1925 on $125 a month, and 
adds: “You should have seen me and my 
family under Hoover.” 

That’s the kind of brass-knuckled poli- 
ticking that Harry Truman respects. But 
Wildcatter Kerr’s one hope of striking the 
pay zone is Truman’s endorsement. 


How Delegates Are Chosen 

Illinois’ Senator Paul Douglas last week 
pointed a monitory finger at the forth- 
coming national conventions. Said Demo- 
crat Douglas: “The delegates to these 
conventions will not really represent the 
people. They will have been chosen by the 
party bosses and the professional political 
leaders in most of the states.” 

Paul Douglas had in mind a bill he has 
introduced in the Senate. Its purpose: to 
encourage more presidential preference 
primaries in the states this year. But what 
the Illinois Senator and some others really 
want is embodied in a proposal by Flori- 
da’s Democratic Senator George Smath- 
ers: a U.S. constitutional amendment to 
establish national presidential primaries 
and abolish national party conventions.t 

The search for a better way to nomi- 


* For news of other Baptists in politics, see 
RELIGION. 


+ Under the present British system, there are 
no primaries, and every candidate must be ap- 
proved by the national headquarters of his party 
before he can campaign as a party member. The 
British system produces both the assets and the 
liabilities of ironclad party discipline. 
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John Zimmerman 
CANDIDATE KERR 
From $125 to $10,000,000. 


nate presidential candidates is almost as 
old as the presidency itself. In the early 
presidential elections, candidates were se- 
lected by members of Congress sitting in 
caucus. In 1824, Andrew Jackson and his 
followers rebelled against “King Caucus,” 
and paved the way for the convention 
system. In 1905, the Wisconsin legislature 
passed a law for direct election of all 
delegates to national conventions. In 
1910, Oregon adopted the first presiden- 
tial preference primary. In 1913, Presi- 
dent Wilson urged virtually the same plan 
that Senator Smathers now proposes. 
Then the direct primary tide began to 
recede. Iowa, Vermont, Montana repealed 
their presidential preference laws; they 
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From $636,000 to $4.500. 







had found that most of their citizens did 
not bother to vote in presidential pri- 
maries, 

The Present Setup. Now, the 48 states 
are using a hodgepodge of primaries, con- 
ventions and committee meetings to select 
their delegates (1,205 to the Republican 
convention, up to 1,590 to the Demo- 
cratic). 

Twelve states have presidential prefer- 
ence primaries, in which candidates’ 
names appear on the ballot (e.g., New 
Hampshire). But in no state does the 
preference vote really bind the delegates. 

Sixteen states elect some or all of their 
delegates in primaries. In only two (Min- 
nesota, Ohio) does the ballot clearly show 
which presidential candidate each pro- 
spective delegate favors. In others, the 
voter either sees no indication on the bal- 
lot or is confronted with some more or 
less vague bit of prose. In Oregon, where 
the candidate for delegate may have a 
twelve-word slogan after his name on the 
ballot, one 1948 aspirant offered the voter 
this guidance: “You may have full con- 
fidence I will do my duty as delegate.” 

Thirty-two states name some or all of 
their delegates by convention and political 
committee. In some states (e.g., Washing- 
ton), the process begins with precinct cau- 
cuses, which elect representatives to coun- 
ty meetings. The county meetings then 
send delegates to a state convention, 
which elects the national delegates. 

Variation & Combination. There are 
almost as many variations in this proce- 
dure as there are states. Democratic and 
Republican practice differs in some states 
(e.g., Alabama, where the Democrats’ del- 
egates are elected in a primary, the Re- 
publicans’ at conventions). New York, 
which sends the biggest delegations (96 
Republican, 98 Democratic), uses a com- 
bination of committee and primary selec- 
tion, State committees of both parties 
select delegates at large; congressional 
district delegates are elected in primaries. 

In spite of widespread dissatisfaction 
with the present setup, and almost univer- 
sal ignorance of its ramifications, the 
Douglas-Smathers proposals have little 
chance of adoption. 


INVESTIGATIONS 
The Old Familiar Faces 


Senator John J. Williams, the Delaware 
Republican who touched off the scandals 
in the Bureau of Internal Revenue, fired 
another salvo last week. His target was 
Joseph D. Nunan Jr., Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue from 1944 until he re- 
signed in 1947, with a warm letter of 
thanks from Harry Truman, to become a 
Manhattan tax attorney. Many of the 
officials whom the tax scandals have 
forced out of office were his close asso- 
ciates, but Nunan himself had appeared 
only on the edges of the investigations. 
Senator Williams now fitted him into a 
gallery of old familiar faces, 

In 1949, said Williams, Nunan repre- 
sented an Indianapolis brewery that was 
fighting a Government tax claim for 
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$636,000. Nunan somehow got a settle- 
ment for a piffling $4,500. The Washing- 
ton officials who so generously okayed the 
reduction were none other than T, Lamar 
Caudle of the Justice Department and 
BIR’s Charles Oliphant, both of whom 
figured conspicuously in the Washington 
housecleaning. The brewery case, Williams 
continued, covered years when Nunan was 
boss of the BIR. Ex-BIR officials are for- 
bidden by law to act in such cases, he 
said, but “it appears that this section of 
the law has not been strictly enforced.” 
Nunan got around it through a waiver 
from the Treasury Department; Williams 
produced a photostat copy. 

None of this was necessarily wrong, 
Williams conceded, but a Government tax- 
collection error of such suspicious propor- 
tions, plus the notorious names involved, 
plus the Treasury's apparent indifference, 
was certainly “most interesting.” 

In New York, Nunan denied any 
wrongdoing, and specifically that he had 
represented the Indianapolis brewery; he 
refused to discuss the charges further 
with newsmen. The Treasury hastily an- 
nounced that waivers to ex-officials were 
“routine” and revealed that nine had been 
issued to Nunan alone and 87 to his part- 
ner John P. Wenchel. 

In Indianapolis, newsmen discovered 
that one of the owners of the brewery was 
one Lawrence Bardin, an ex-convict (for 
falsifying beer labels) currently facing 
criminal charges of income-tax evasion; 
one of his lawyers is Joe Nunan. Next 
came the titillating news that when Bar- 
din and his brothers bought the brewery 
in 1945, the deal was arranged by Frank 
McHale, Democratic National Commit- 
teeman for Indiana. And some of the cap- 
ital, said one of the brothers, was put up 
by a bank headed by none other than 
Frank McKinney, Democratic National 
Chairman—who vigorously denied it. 

At week's end, to nobody’s surprise, a 
House subcommittee investigating the tax 
scandals subpoenaed Joe Nunan to come 
to Washington next week, to answer a 
few questions. 


THE CONGRESS 
Exit Muley 


Along about 1940, North Carolina’s 
Robert Lee (“Muley”) Doughton, Con- 
gress’ oldest member, inaugurated a bien- 
nial ritual that Washington hands learned 
to take as a sign of spring. First comes a 
spate of rumors that Muley will not run 
again. Then comes a statement to the 
press: in response to his friends’ demands, 
he will run after all. The ceremony came 
off right on schedule a fortnight ago; it 
was almost time to look for the first 
forsythia, Then, last week, Muley sadly 
broke the tradition. He announced that 
his doctors had ordered him not to risk 
the strain of another campaign. 

In teetotaling Muley Doughton— 
“what little brains I got, I have to keep 
sober so I can do my work”—Washing- 
ton was losing a sturdy landmark, At 88, 
he is getting deaf (though some say he 
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can hear just fine when he wants to). In 
the last year or so, he has taken to sleep- 
ing in, gets to his office around 8 a.m., 
three hours later than in the old days. 
But his 6 ft. 2 in. frame is still as straight 
as an Indian’s and almost as tough as it 
was in his boyhood on the farm, when he 
could strike sparks from a rock with his 
bare feet (according to legend). 

The son of a Confederate officer, 
Doughton was raised in Alleghany Coun- 
ty on the edge of the Appalachians. He 
first went to Congress in 1911 and has 
served continuously ever since, longer 
than anyone in the House except Illinois’ 
Adolph Sabath, 85, who began in 1907. 
Doughton became chairman of the Ways 
& Means Committee in 1933, and except 
for the Republican years of 1947-48, has 
ruled it ever since. He loyally supported 
the pump-priming experiments of the 
New Deal, helped pioneer the nation’s 
first social security law, and backed the 
first reciprocal trade agreements. His bas- 
ic philosophy on taxes: “Get the most 
feathers with the fewest squawks from the 
goose.” During his tenure, the feathers 
added up to $380 billion in tax bills. 

Last week, when Muley finished read- 
ing his retirement announcement for the 
television cameras, he turned to the tech- 
nicians and asked; “Curtains?” Came the 
reply: “Yes, Mr. Chairman, that’s all.” 
Doughton nodded slightly, _ blinked, 
brought his hands slowly together like the 
final curtain of a long, long play, and re- 
peated, half to himself: “Curtains.” 


LABOR 


Union Shop by U.S. Order? 

The U.S. Wage Stabilization Board will 
soon make a recommendation that may 
profoundly affect all U.S, labor. Up be- 
fore the board are three major disputes, 
involving steel, aluminum and _ aircraft 





SERGEANT CorNELIUS CHARLTON 
Mom had great hopes. 


workers; in each instance, the unions are 
demanding the union shop. 

The Taft-Hartley law, which bans the 
closed shop, permits the union shop wher- 
ever a majority of workers votes for it. 
Under a union-shop contract, the worker 
must become a union member within a 
specified period (usually 30 to 60 days) 
after being hired or after the contract is 
signed; his union dues are usually deducted 
from his wages (checkoff); but, in any 
case, refusal to join the union or failure 
to pay dues means that the employer is 
required to fire him. 

Last week the Wage Stabilization Board 
was handed a pregnant precedent: another 
high governmental agency recommended 
the union shop for an entire industry. The 
case involved the nation’s railroads and the 
17 unions representing non-operating work- 
ers (office, shop and track hands), The 
recommendation was sent to President 
Truman by a specially created Emergency 
Board. 

The board’s three members (New Jersey 
Arbitrator David L. Cole, New York Labor 
Consultant Aaron Horvitz, California Pro- 
fessor George E. Osborne) unanimously 
agreed that: 1) Congress has okayed the 
principle of the union shop; 2) the union 
shop now covers at least 3.900,000 U.S. 
workers; 3) unions are right in arguing 
that non-union workers who enjoy union- 
gained benefits are “free riders . . . unjust- 
ly enriched.” 

The railroads are not legally required 
to accept the Emergency Board’s findings, 
and some clenched their legal knuckles. 
Donald R. Richberg, once a New Dealer 
but now a lawyer for Southeastern rail- 
roads, denounced the board’s findings as 
“intolerable” and a threat to “free institu- 
tions.” But the country’s big union leaders 
smacked their lips. Said one C.I.O, man 
in tones of conscious piety: “It would be 
discriminatory to recommend the union 
shop for one industry and not for others.” 

Would Government policy on the union 
shop become a political issue? Perhaps 
it would—but perhaps it would be post- 
poned until after Election Day. 


HEROES 
A Man's a Man 


Cornelius (“Connie”) Charlton was the 
eighth and biggest of Mrs. Van Charlton’s 
17 babies—he weighed 15 lbs. 8 oz. at 
birth—and he was a good boy from the 
time he could toddle. Unlike many other 
U.S. parents, the Charltons never thought 
for a moment that he would grow up to 
be President. The Charltons are Negroes. 

Negroes or not, they had great hopes 
for Connie. When he was 15, he stood 6 ft. 
tall and weighed 180 lbs. He never 
touched liquor, tobacco or profanity; 
he was honest, liked to cook, did well 
in his schoolwork and yearned to be a 
soldier. 

“Mom, tell ’em a little tale,” he begged. 
“Tell ‘em I’m old enough to join the 
Army.” His mother made him wait until 
he was 17, but she was delighted. Connie’s 
father, a thin, patient man, had toiled as a 
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West Virginia coal miner for 38 years, 
and then, seeking opportunity, had moved 
the family to the noisy streets of The 
Bronx. All he had found were part-time 
jobs as a porter and sexton. In Mrs. 
Charlton’s mind, soldiering would be a 
fine career. When Connie finished his 
freshman year in high school and enlisted 
in the Army, his mother kissed him good- 
bye as she had kissed his three brothers 
who served in World War II, and a fourth 
who enlisted after V-J day. 

The Third Day. News of Connie came 
to the Charltons intermittently. He served 
as an enlisted clerk at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground. He was transferred to Okinawa. 
Last year, when he was 21, he wrote 
proudly that he was with the 25th Infan- 
try Division in Korea—and a sergeant. He 
had raised a mustache “befitting his posi- 
tion.” Then the Charltons got word that 
Connie had been killed. 

Connie died on June 2, 1951, near 
Chipo, Korea, at the summit of a heavily 
defended hill which his company had 
been attacking without success for two 
days. When his platoon leader was 
wounded on the third day, Connie took 
over. The assault party was pinned down 
by intense fire from automatic weapons in 
fortified emplacements above them. Con- 
nie crept forward, knocked out the first 
two positions with hand grenades, and 
organized a new assault. He was badly 
wounded. The platoon was driven back by 
a hail of explosives. Undaunted, he re- 
grouped his men and led them forward 
once more. They were driven back again. 

Crest of the Hill. Bleeding profusely 
from the chest, he saw to the removal of 
other wounded men, and rallied the sur- 
vivors. They fought to the crest. But there 
was an enemy emplacement hidden on the 
reverse slope of the hill. He charged it 
alone and was again hit by a grenade. But 
before he died, he “raked the position 
with devastating fire which eliminated it 
and routed the defenders.” 

Last week, on Abraham Lincoln’s birth- 
day, Sergeant Cornelius H. Charlton was 
posthumously awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. “The death of my boy,” 
said his father, “distinctly makes a liar 
out of Paul Robeson and others who have 
said the Negro will not fight for our coun- 
try. Those... who have felt that the 
Negro is a second-class citizen must know 
in their hearts that it isn’t so.” 


RACES 


Democracy in Southwood 

The white bungalow with the pink shut- 
ters in San Francisco’s Southwood sub- 
division was just what Sing Sheng and his 
family wanted. With their second baby 
coming soon, they needed more room than 
they had in their little house on Eagle 
Street, and Southwood was only ten min- 
utes away from Sing’s job as a mechanic 
for Pan American World Airways. So Sing, 
a 26-year-old former Chinese Nationalist 
intelligence officer, scraped together $2,950 
for the down payment, and began buying 
furniture. Then he got a phone call. Their 
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The neighbors’ property was safe. 


future neighbors, all white, didn’t want 
them to move in. “I was not born in Amer- 
ica, and I don’t understand,” said Sing. 
“I didn’t know about any race prejudice 
at all.” 

Nothing Personal. Sing, a U.S. college 
graduate who took refuge in the U.S. when 
the Communists came to power in China, 
thought surely that a problem like this 
could be solved in a democracy. He asked 
to see some of the neighbors, and was 
pleased as could be when the first man who 
showed up was Charles H. (“Harry”) 
Carlyle, a fellow Pan American employee. 
Sing and Carlyle had met at the plant, and 
Carlyle had fondly recalled the Chinese 
friends he made in China before the 
war. But Harry quickly made it clear that 
he was not on Sing’s side. Nothing personal, 
he said, but the property owners didn’t 
want the area overrun by non-Caucasians 
and the value of their homes lessened. 
The other neighbors added that they had 
clauses in their deeds forbidding sales of 
properties to non-Caucasians. 

Sing knew that the U.S. Supreme Court 
had declared such clauses unenforceable. 
What would happen if he insisted on his 
rights and moved in? Well, said the neigh- 
bors, the children might be inclined to 
throw garbage on his lawn and break his 
windows. Sing said he didn’t see how 
children would do things like that unless 
their parents told them to, and that hardly 
seemed like a good way to bring up children 
in a country dedicated to the principles 
of Washington and Lincoln. 

At that point, Les Clements, construc- 
tion supervisor for Williams & Burrows, 
Southwood home builders, stepped up to 
straighten out Sing’s thinking. “Look,” 
said Clements. “You've been to college 








and been taught to think that the U.S. is 
just like the America of Washington and 
Lincoln that they write about in history. 
But that’s not the whole picture. There 
are other things to be considered, and peo- 
ple must stick together to protect their 
property rights.” 

“Please Vote for Us." Then Sing pro- 
posed a “democratic” way out: let the 
neighbors vote on whether his family 
should move in, and he would abide by 
the decision. The residents agreed, and a 
ballot went to every Southwood home. 
With great hope, Sing sent each resident a 
letter: “Before you reach any decision as 
to how you avill vote in the ballot, allow 
us to tell you our opinion. The present 
world conflict is not between individual 
nations, but between Communism and 
democracy. We think so highly of democ- 
racy because it offers freedom and equal- 
ity. America’s forefathers fought for these 
principles and won the independence of 
1776. We have forsaken all our beloved in 
China and have come to this country seek- 
ing the same basic rights. Do not make us 
the victims of false democracy. Please 
vote for us.” A real-estate development 
company also sent out a letter to South- 
wood’s home owners: protect your prop- 
erty, keep the non-Caucasians out. 

Last week, in Harry Carlyle’s garage, 
the votes were counted: 174 objected to 
Sing Sheng and his family; only 28 did 
not, 14 had no opinion. 

Sing, neatly dressed in a double-breasted 
dark blue suit, rose to speak to the neigh- 
bors while his Chinese-American wife 
wept. “Thank you very much for your de- 
cision,” said Sing bitterly. “I hope your 
property values will go up every three 
days.” 
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CRIME 
Crackdown on the Klan 


From the South, the robed riders of the 
Klan came over the border of North Caro- 
lina on a hot July night in 1950. A col- 
umn of 30-odd cars carried the Ku Klux- 
ers through tobacco, cotton, peanut and 
sweet potato fields, then drove slowly 
along the streets of Tabor City (pop. 
2,028), a sleepy Tarheel town that likes to 
call itself the “yam capital of the world.” 

Except for a few blank shots and a wail- 
ing of sirens by the Klansmen, nothing 
much happened on that first ride. But the 
invaders soon came back again. They set 
up fiery crosses, and signed up recruits 
(at $4 a member). Then followed terror. 
In the space of a year, the robed riders 
struck more than a dozen times. 

A night-riding mob of 40 or 50 beat up 
a Negro housewife; it was rumored that 
they were really after her husband for 
philandering with a white woman, Other 
floggings were given to Negro and white 
victims variously charged with wife beat- 
ing, failure to attend church, drunkenness, 
disrespect to parents, laziness. Warnings 
on Klan stationery were sent to many: 
one woman was told that there was only 
one man, specifically named, that she was 
to go out with. If she went out with any- 
body else, “steps would be taken.” It got 
so, around Tabor City, that everyone pol- 
ished up his shotgun, and the question 
“Have you been kluxed?” became under- 
standable English language. 

Not everybody took it lying down. Two 
newspaper editors, for one good instance, 
were strongly of the opinion that it was 
still a free country—or ought to be. Tabor 
City’s Tribune, run by Editor Horace Car- 
ter, and the neighboring Whiteville News 
Reporter lashed out against the “infamous 
marauders.” Their editorials began to at- 
tract support and outside attention. State 


and federal agents began investigating. 
Finally, last week, the FBI cracked down. 

Ten Klansmen were hauled in on 
charges of kidnaping and flogging a white 
man and a white woman whom they had 
transported across the state line. The FBI 
said that the victims were forced to bend 
over a car fender, then were beaten with 
a machine belt nailed to a pick handle. 
Between blows, the victims were made to 
pray, and listen to sermons and hymn 
singing from the Klansmen. 

It was one of the Federal Government’s 
sharpest attacks yet on the K.K.K. By 
choosing a clear-cut case of interstate ab- 
duction, the FBI can prosecute under the 
federal Lindbergh law, which provides a 


maximum penalty of death. Around Tabor, 


City, at least, some of the robed riders 
were going to learn that the U.S. is not the 
fascist state they would like to make it. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Byrnes on the Barricades 

The governor of South Carolina, James 
Byrnes, is a distinguished politician who 
was once an undistinguished Secretary of 
State and an even less distinguished Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court. He knows the 
temper of his state. He and South Car- 
olina’s legislature are cheek to cheek on 
the question of “white supremacy.” They 
would abolish the state’s public-school 
system rather than give up the segrega- 
tion of Negroes and whites. 

At Columbia last week, the house of 
representatives, following similar action 
by the senate, voted in favor of a popular 
referendum to repeal a section of South 
Carolina’s constitution that provides free 
public schools for all children. Critics 
of the Byrnes proposal warned that it 
was a “revolution,” and that it might 
lead from “confusion” to “chaos” in edu- 
cation and racial rights. 





Honk Wolker—Lire 


K.K.K. Cross BURNING IN NortH CAROLINA 
Between prayers and hymn singing, the Kluxing. 
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The governor has had his dander up 
ever since the state’s school system came 
under legal fire about a year ago from the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. A federal dis- 
trict court in Charleston ordered an im- 
provement in school facilities for Negroes, 
but found nothing illegal in segregation. 
The N.A.A.C.P., arguing that segregation 
is an infringement of the r4th Amend- 
ment, carried the issue to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, which has still to pass judg- 
ment. If the high tribunal bans segrega- 
tion, the state’s public schools may be 
replaced by privately operated schools 
subsidized by the state, but run for their 
own races by Negro and white church 
groups. The N.A.A.C.P. promised last 
week to fight the governor’s maneuver to 
the legal hilt, 


MANNERS & MORALS 
Cheating at Chappaqua 


Residents of the outside world are in- 
clined to look upon the citizens of New 
York’s Westchester County as the mink, 
martini & money set, with hardly a petty 
thief in a trainload. Last week George A. 
Williams, the New York Central Railroad’s 
station agent at Chappaqua in northern 
Westchester, shattered that illusion. Agent 
Williams had made a painful discovery: 
he was losing as much as $12 a week from 
the “honor system” cash box on his news- 
paper stand. Williams bored a hole in the 
ceiling above the newsstand, poked the 
lens of a camera through, and took movies 
of five well-dressed commuters (four men, 
one woman) putting in little coins and 
taking out big ones. Then he slapped a 
sign over the stand asking: “Shall we 
have an early show some morning or do 
I rate reimbursement?” 

After the 7:43 a.m. express to New 
York chuffed off that day, Williams found 
he was $2.40 short. (“One of those birds 
; can't read,” he cracked.) Next day 
he broke even. By that time the story was 
in the newspapers, and New York Central 
officials were expressing their concern 
about Williams’ insulting Chappaqua’s 700 
commuters. Surprised at all the fuss and 
resigned to human nature in Chappaqua, 
the un-reimbursed agent tossed the telltale 
film in the furnace and philosophically 
dropped one last insult: “After all... 
only five out of 700 were thieves.” 


ARMED FORCES 
Home Early 


The Army last week had some welcome 
news for 170,000 of the reservists and Na- 
tional Guardsmen summoned to active 
duty after Korea. Though their 24-month 
tours of duty will not begin to expire un- 
til summer, the Army will start letting 
them out in March, Reason: Many units 
(e.g., the 28th, goth, 43rd, 45th National 
Guard Divisions) were called up at the 
same time. The Army cannot send them 
all home at once, must stagger the dis- 
charges over a period of months as it 
trains draftees to take their place. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


WESTERN EUROPE 


Serious Joke 

“Two years ago,” goes a story which 
Western diplomats tell on themselves, 
“nothing stood between the Russians and 
the Channel. Now they would have to 
struggle past committee after committee.” 

In a spacious modern school in Lisbon, 
cleared of students for the occasion, the 
diplomatic, military and economic brains 
of the North Atlantic Alliance gathered 
this week with their full panoply of com- 
mittees, subcommittees and commissions. 
One of their big objectives was to take the 
sting out of that joke. 

NATO's complex cumbersomeness is 
chiefly on the political and economic side. 
On the military side, General Dwight 
Eisenhower's SHAPE command has set- 
tled into a tight, efficient routine. At Lis- 
bon, NATO's chiefs (numbering about 30 
ministers) hoped to fashion a close-knit 
governing board of twelve full-time mem- 
bers with enough power and privacy to 
make big political and economic decisions, 
the way Eisenhower’s SHAPE can make 
military ones. 

Prospects before the Lisbon meeting: 

Arms. Good but not good enough. A 
year ago, when Ike took over, he had 
eleven available divisions, only one of 
them combat ready. Now he has 30, of 
which 20 are combat ready. The other ten 
are in “good position” in southern France 
and northern Italy. To support the land 
forces, there are 14 tactical air wings. 
SHAPE figures itself about 10% shy of its 
present goals. The big military question at 
Lisbon is German rearmament: the con- 
flict between Germany’s price for rearm- 
ing and France's conditions for letting 
Germany rearm (see ForeicN News). 
Technically, Lisbon will be discussing the 
mechanics of linking NATO with the Eu- 
ropean Army once an army is formed, but 
the current troubles over forming it over- 
shadow that. 

Members. At Lisbon, Greece and Tur- 
key will be voted into NATO, expanding 
the alliance to 14 countries and stretching 
its reach from Iceland to the Dardanelles. 

Money. The big question is who pays, 
and how much. Lisbon will hear a report 
from NATO's Three Wise Men—W. Aver- 
ell Harriman of the U.S., Jean Monnet of 
France, Sir Edwin Plowden of Britain— 
who have been working secretly and late 
on the figures. Though most NATO part- 
ners fear they can no longer carry the 
defense load without serious inflationary 
crises at home, the Wise Men have urged 
Belgium and Canada to ante up more. 
They asked West Germany to contribute 
13 billion marks; Germany said it could 
afford only 10; they compromised at rz 
billion (in dollars, 2.6 billion). 

Mood. A year ago, NATO had to fight 
the despair that asked “What's the use?” 
Now that NATO's rearming has reduced 
this defeatism, it must fight a complacen- 
cy: “What’s the point of doing more?” 
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COMMUNISTS 


The Iron International 

Communism last week unsheathed a 
new political weapon. In Soviet Vienna, 
130 metalworkers, carefully selected from 
Red-ruled unions on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain, assembled in the “Temple 
of Workers’ Unity” to found by acclama- 
tion the “Iron International.” Their pur- 
pose was to fight a new menace from the 
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Chrysler, a proposition that seemed to 
offer an acceptable formula on an im- 
portant issue. 

The question before the tent was what 
the military commanders of both sides 
should recommend to their governments 
for joint discussion, after a truce is ef- 
fected. Hitherto the Communists have 
been demanding that any settlement of 
the Korean question must also include 
settlement of Formosa and U.N. recog- 
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From what's the use to why do more. 


U.S. The real enemy of peace, cried Iron 
Internationalist Giovanni Roveda, dele- 
gate from Trieste, is the American “pro- 
ductivity campaign” in Western Europe. 
According to the Reds, U.S, help to 
French, Italians and Britons to grow more 
food, make more steel, mine more coal 
and grow more prosperous is a form 
of “super-exploitation,” which forces the 
workers to pay the costs of war. Iron In- 
ternational proposed to rescue Europeans 
from the web of “Wall Street-propagated 
productivity” by encouraging them to 
feign sickness, refuse overtime, work care- 
lessly and damage factory equipment. 


BATTLE OF KOREA 
All But Quiet on the Front 


In its 85th week of war, and 31st of 
trucemaking, the Battle of Korea was at 
its quietest. U.S. casualties were less than 
in any other week: 29 killed, 19 missing, 
189 wounded. In the air war, the Fifth Air 
Force last week reported the loss of three 
planes, lowest toll since it began pounding 
the enemy supply lines last August. 


CEASE-FIRE 
Et Cetera 


At Panmunjom last week, the frozen 
furrows of the millet field around the 
truce talks tent softened to the first thaw 
of the new year. The cold features of 
North Korea’s General Nam I! were also 
a degree or two warmer. For the first time 
since the resumption of the truce talks 
last fall, the Communist negotiator 
brought along with him, in his shiny black 


nition of Red China. Now Nam simply 
proposed that a high-level political con- 
ference be held, within three months of 
signing the armistice, “by representatives 
appointed respectively to settle... the 
withdrawal of all foreign forces from Ko- 
rea, a peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question, et cetera.” 

Chief U.N. Negotiator Vice Admiral 
Charles Turner Joy took a hard look at the 
text of Nam’s proposal. He has learned to 
be as skeptical of Nam plausible as of Nam 
bellicose. In brevity and tone the Nam 
proposal was businesslike, but the little 
phrase “et cetera” could hide a mess of 
Communist chicanery. Admiral Joy de- 
cided that he would buy Nam’s 79-word 
proposal—if his interpretation of it was 
correct. Was he right in thinking that the 
appointed “representatives” would include 
the Republic of South Korea? (Yes, said 
Nam.) Would the “foreign forces” to be 
withdrawn include the Chinese “volun- 
teers”? What exactly did the Communists 
mean by “et cetera”? Nam asked for 
time out to look at Joy’s interpretation. 

There still remained two major truce 
issues to be settled: 1) the Communist 
right to build airfields during the armis- 
tice, 2) the right of prisoners of war on 
both sides to voluntary repatriation. 

Those whose business it is at Panmun- 
jom to raise a moistened finger to the 
wind and test the weather detected some 
signs of clearing skies last week. Pessi- 
mists read the signs another way: when- 
ever the West becomes too restive over 
Chinese stalling, the Chinese become 
briefly conciliatory, and the talk goes on 
& on & on, 
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LA GUARDIA FIELD, located in shadow of Manhattan's skyline, New safety committee ordered daily flights cut from 725 to 454 after 
was latest airport to feel local protests over series of plane crashes. La Guardia’s three runways were swamped by shutdown of Newark. 
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European 


FRENCH RIOT, touched off by Communist strikers, was sample of Renault automobile works outside of Paris, police arrested 200 Reds, 
nation’s unrest in week of debate over European rearmament. At big after 7,000 tried to close plant to 38,000 non-Communist workers. 





Keystone 
FUNERAL PROCESSION of King George VI moves past ancient Conqueror. Caisson-borne casket was drawn from Windsor station 
walls of Windsor Castle, home of British monarchs since William the to burial services at St. George’s Chapel by men of the Royal Navy. 











FOREIGN NEWS 





FRANCE 
In Fear & Hatred 


A scarred, crippled man wearing not 
one but two hearing aids hobbled painful- 
ly to the rostrum with the help of a pair 
of canes. A tail-coated usher darted for- 
ward to help hoist him to the speaker's 
platform. There he grasped a table for 
support and then gulped a handful of 
pills. A hush fell over France’s Chamber 
of Deputies as Georges Heuillard, deputy 
from the Seine-Inférieure, began to speak. 
His misshapen body and his scarred, wax- 
en face were his honorable credentials. 

“For two years,” said Deputy Heuillard, 
“J was in a concentration camp. I saw die 
all my comrades in the Resistance net- 
work. I saw die in Flossenburg almost the 
entire shipment of prisoners who had 
come from Buchenwald ... We had sworn 
an oath among us that the eventual sur- 
vivors would never permit Germany to 
recreate her military strength. Today, de- 
spite all these memories, despite all these 
material and moral ruins still yawning 
before us, we are about to recreate the 
German army .. . Is our public opinion 
ready to accept the consequences? Ask 
those who were deported or the families 
of those who did not return . . . poor in- 
nocents! Ask the young men who helped 
to beat down military Germany, the eter- 
nal Germany, the Germany of all time!” 

"| Am Going to Die." Choked with 
emotion and weak from standing, Heuil- 
lard swallowed more pills and looked sad- 
ly at Foreign Minister Robert Schuman. 

“I am going to die, Monsieur le Minis- 
tre,” he cried. “I am condemned. My elec- 
tion found me in a surgical clinic... I 
am dying because of the German army. I 
would not want my sons or my grandsons 
to be enlisted alongside the tyrants and 
executioners of their father ... I have 
fulfilled my mission. I had promised my 
comrades to do it. I am happy that des- 
tiny today should have enabled me to re- 
place the force which I lack with the en- 
ergy to come and cry to you: Beware of 
Germany! Beware of Germany!” 

In an oppressive silence, two ushers 
helped Georges Heuillard down the steps 
from the rostrum. Suddenly, from the 
Gaullists on the far right of the bright red 
horseshoe of seats to the Communists on 
the far left, the diverse and divided politi- 
cians of France leapt to their feet and ex- 
ploded into applause. Ex-Defense Minis- 
ter Jules Moch, whose hatred of the Ger- 
mans is twofold (he is Jewish, and lost his 
son in the Resistance), warmly embraced 
Heuillard. Robert Schuman, whose efforts 
to sell German rearmament to his coun- 
trymen were the target of Heuillard’s pas- 
sionate attack, advanced toward him, tears 
in his eyes, to shake the deputy’s hand. 

Caught in the Torrent. The crippled 
deputy was all but unknown in the Na- 
tional Assembly; his party was one of the 
motley collection of center groups which 
produce the passing parade of French 
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postwar governments. But his choked, 
emotional voice was, that day last week, 
the authentic voice of France. Divided on 
almost everything else, Frenchmen united 
in fear and hatred of Germany. 

The fear had often shown itself before; 
it was the hatred which poured through 
the National Assembly last week, in a tor- 
rent of words. Dipping and bobbing in the 
torrent was the fate of the Western world’s 
efforts to throw up a defense against Com- 
munist aggression. The time had come for 
France to dec'are itself on the European 
Army, originated by the French and now 
the keystone of the West’s defense plans. 
The French had to vote on the issue be- 
fore this week’s crucial NATO conference 
in Lisbon (see INTERNATIONAL). 

In the cool, logical recesses of their 





Eclair-Mondial 
Deputy HeEvILLarD 
Beware of Germany! Beware!" 


minds, Frenchmen knew they had neither 
the resources nor manpower to fill a Euro- 
pean vacuum left by an unarmed Germa- 
ny. They could not even defend them- 
selves. The cream of their army (about 
170,000 men) is in Indo-China. They 
have been able to supply the men and the 
equipment for only five of the ten divi- 
sions they were supposed to have ready 
for NATO by this year. The remaining 
five had only half their quota of men. 

The franc was falling (to 470 for $1 last 
week against an official rate of 350) and 
there was talk of another drastic devalua- 
tion. Blueprints for a new French tank, 
theoretically one of the best in the world, 
gathered dust on the drafting board be- 
cause prices have climbed too high to pro- 
duce it. Costs of French fighter planes 
have shot up as much as 30%. 

To survive economically and to defend 
itself, France depends on the strength and 
money of the allies. The U.S. Congress 


will not promise continued aid if France 
fails to do its part. Doing its part in- 
cludes its willingness to accept the con- 
tribution of West Germany. 

Old Memories. But the hated Boche is 
not a subject for cool Gallic logic. Desper- 
ately, new Premier Edgar Faure, a fast- 
talking lawyer, bargained, hedged and 
pleaded. The Gaullists, with their old- 
fashioned militant nationalism and 118 
votes, and the Communists, with their 
determination to sabotage and ror votes, 
could not possibly be persuaded. The So- 
cialists, whose 106 votes held the balance, 
were inclined to vote against the govern- 
ment. Even deputies from parties in 
Faure’s own precarious coalition were 
caught up in old bitter memories, and 
such new irritations as the Saar question 
and West Germany’s cocky demand for 
full sovereignty. 

Speaker after speaker laid open French 
fears. The Germans might come to domi- 
nate the European Army and, through it, 
France. The Germans might get strong 
and break away. German rearmament 
might provoke Russia to attack. “It will 
take two years to relieve international 
tension if we are to rearm Germany,” 
cried former Premier Edouard Daladier. 

Heavy with Consequences, Even For- 
eign Minister Robert Schuman, chief pro- 
tagonist of the European Army plan and 
a Frenchman in head and heart, did not 
urge German rearmament; he simply de- 
fended its necessity. Though his French- 
ness needs no proving, he sometimes seems 
to act as if it does. Possible reason: he 
lived the first 33 years of his life under 
the German flag as a Lorrainer, got his 
education in German universities and 
worked under compulsion in a German 
arsenal during World War I. 

What is the alternative to a European 
army? he asked. “Don’t you think that 
the U.S. and all countries which feel 
threatened will turn to other solutions 
holding for us the gravest dangers? Ger- 
many will take the place of France and 
the discouragement of our allies will be 
heavy with fearful consequences.” 

Brisk, persuasive Premier Faure, whose 
government faced defeat after only three 
weeks in office, made compromise after 
compromise. He agreed to a proviso that 
no German troops could be recruited until 
every last word of the European Army 
treaty had been written down and ratified 
by all six European governments. (This 
was not as crippling as it sounded, for 
even without the French condition it 
would likely take at least a year to assem- 
ble and equip German divisions.) He 
agreed to insist on a French veto over 
Germany’s attempts to get full member- 
ship in NATO. He agreed to try again to 
woo Britain into the European Army 
(Britain just isn’t interested). 

In fact, the bill as finally amended was 
only a half-hearted, unwilling French de- 
cision to go along with European Army 
plans while not specifically approving 
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them. It merely postponed the day of 
reckoning for six or nine months, But it 
did give Faure a reprieve from despair 
and something to go to Lisbon with. And 
it was a compromise that the Socialists 
would buy. Shortly before dawn one 
morning last week, the weary Chamber of 
Deputies voted. The government won, 327 
to 276—though it still had to survive a 
vote of confidence this week. Among those 
who were against the compromise, though 
his own party voted for it, was Deputy 
Georges Heuillard, whose passionate out- 
burst had said more than the formal vote 
about the mood of France. 


The Impostor 

Two weeks ago 79-year-old Speaker 
Edouard Herriot heaved himself up from 
his chair overlooking France’s Assembly to 
announce that one of its members, Jacques 
Ducreux, 41, had been killed in an auto 
smashup. At once the other deputies stood 
up, according to custom, to wait for the 
expected eulogy. They knew this one would 
probably take time: after all, Monsieur 
Ducreux was a member of the executive 
committee of Herriot’s own Radical So- 
cialist Party. Herriot started off in style: 
he limned the pastoral beauties of the 
Vosges countryside where Ducreux came 
from, and recalled its people’s heroism 
during the Franco-Prussian War. But 
then, after effusive condolences to the 
deputy’s family, he unexpectedly finished. 
The house sat down with murmurs of re- 
lief; the eulogy had been mercifully short. 

But the deputies thought there was 
something odd about Herriot’s speech. 
Why had he avoided tributes to Ducreux’s 
wartime services and his promising politi- 
cal career? And, at the funeral, there was 
no honor guard, no wreath from the As- 
sembly, Something was amiss, something 
which well-intentioned old Herriot had 
been at pains to conceal, After ten days of 
buzz-buzz in the corridors of the Assembly, 
Paris-Presse broke the story. Deputy 
Ducreux had not been Deputy Ducreux: 
his real name was Jacques Tacnet. Why 
had he changed his name? 

From his widow came a confident retort: 
nothing to it, really. “Jacques changed 
his name because his family was ashamed 
to have him in politics”; his father had 
wanted him to take up some respectable 
career like wine making. Jacques had re- 
belled and had gone into politics, using 
his underground resistance name. 

This was too much for the French 
police. They gave out the full story, which 
they had known since they pulled Tacnet- 
Ducreux’s body from his wrecked car and 
found his two identity cards. Tacnet, they 
said, was a collaborator during the Vichy 
days, later joined the army in Algeria and 
deserted. Then—even though he was on 
the “wanted” list of every gendarmerie in 
France—he entered politics in the town 
of Wisenbach and got elected to parliament 
last year, with the help of the De Gaullists. 

Speaker Herriot admitted that he had 
known these facts since Tacnet’s death, 
but thought it best to let the story be 
interred with the impostor. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
The Great Queue 


Under the reign of George VI, Britons 
learned to queue—tediously and inevita- 
bly—for food, for fun, for clothing, for 
travel, for life’s necessities and life’s re- 
wards. Last week they queued for George 
himself. No one could measure or plot pre- 
cisely the serpentine columns of human 
beings that formed and reformed, doubled, 
branched and coiled back again along Lon- 
don’s streets and across chilly Thames 
bridges, to get a last glimpse of the dead 
King’s coffin as it lay in medieval West- 
minster Hall. But before the week was 
out, Londoners had taken to calling it 
“the Great Queue,” marking it as an 
epochal event, long to be remembered. 

Three Flagpoles. There were few tears 
in Westminster as the endless line of 305,- 
806 people shuffled past the high cata- 











hat, I said, and take a bus and go up 
there,” explained one member of the Great 
Queue. “I’m glad I came,” said another. 

From all over the world, other official 
mourners poured into London to play their 
ordained parts in the pageant. U.S. Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson and his wife 
arrived in President Truman’s private 
plane, the Independence. At 3 that same 
afternoon, the Queen’s husband Philip 
went to London Airport to meet his aunt, 
the Queen of Sweden, and her royal hus- 
band Gustaf Adolf. Exiled Prince Paul of 
Yugoslavia came, and was whisked off by 
his sister-in-law the Duchess of Kent— 
just in time to avoid meeting Yugoslavia’s 
Communist President Ribar. Francisco 
Franco’s Foreign Minister got in from 
Lisbon just before the Pretender to the 
Spanish throne. The King and Queen of 
Denmark steamed into Harwich harbor 
under an escort of British destroyers. The 
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BriTaIn’s THREE MOURNING QUEENS 
A sense of history, a deep compulsion. 


falque, flanked by guardsmen in gleaming 
cuirasses and Tudor-clad Beefeaters from 
the Tower of London. On the third night 
of the watch, majestic Queen Mary came 
with her eldest son, the Duke of Windsor, 
to stand stiff and erect for 20 minutes be- 
fore her son’s bier. Early the next eve- 
ning, Queen Elizabeth, her granddaughter, 
slipped in with Philip and Princess Mar- 
garet. The widowed Queen came a few 
hours later, and remained for 20 minutes. 

During the nine-day period between the 
King’s death and his burial, most Britons 
had had their meed of public grief. “There 
is now a widespread feeling that the for- 
mal solemnity is being overdone,” ob- 
served the Manchester Guardian. “Gloom, 
gloom, gloom drips forth from the BBC,” 
complained London's Daily Express. But 
as the King’s body lay in state at West- 
minster, Londoners felt a strong sense of 
history and a deep compulsion to share it. 
“I said to myself, Elsie, you put on your 


Queen of The Netherlands came in a 
Dakota piloted by her husband. Fashion- 
able Claridge’s was so jammed with visit- 
ing royalty, ex-royalty and foreign rep- 
resentatives that the management was 
forced to send out for three extra flagpoles 
on which to fly their standards. 

Thursday saw more celebrities arrive. 
NATO’s General Eisenhower came unoffi- 
cially, not to march in the procession, but 
to attend the funeral services as a friend 
of the royal family.* 

Four Dukes. On Friday morning, as 
plain Britons jammed the curb and 
watthed from rented windows along the 
way, the dignitaries lined up in another 
Great Queue, to escort the dead monarch 
to Paddington Station. Soldiers from the 


* The warm wartime friendship Ike shared with 
King George was continued in an exchange of 
personal letters between the two in the last two 
months 
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far reaches of his Commonwealth led the 
procession, followed by the Queen’s Own 
Cameron Highlanders from Scotland, the 
Royal Welch Fusiliers, the Irish Guards, 
and detachments of the Royal Navy and 
Royal Marines. Britain’s greatest soldiers 
walked with their men: Air Marshals 
Portal and Tedder, Field Marshals Alan- 
brooke, Ironside and Montgomery. 

No animal has been trusted to draw a 
hearse in a royal funeral since a horse be- 
came fractious at Queen Victoria’s funer- 
al. Solemn lines of Navy ratings (enlisted 
men) in uniform blue hauled the gun car- 
riage that bore the King’s coffin. Behind 
them, in the bright red and gilt state 
coach, rode the bereaved women, dim, 
veiled, scarcely visible: Britain’s young 
Queen, her mother, her sister Margaret 
and her aunt, the Princess Royal. Behind 
them, walking four abreast, came the Roy- 
al Dukes: Edinburgh, the Queen’s hus- 
band; Gloucester, the King’s younger 
brother; Windsor, who had once been King 
himself; and Kent, his 16-year-old nephew. 

The slow procession passed Marlbor- 
ough House, where all the blinds were 
drawn save one, In that window sat Queen 
Mary. When at last the gun carriage drew 
abreast, she stood, making a sudden, quick 
gesture of farewell to her dead son. The 
black-clad ladies in the coach bowed; the 
three elder Dukes saluted. 

Ashes to Ashes. On wound the proces- 
sion, the foreign dignitaries in the rear 
making a poor show beside the disciplined 
march of the military. Drab in topcoat 
and tophat they walked, wearing the ab- 
stracted look which the important learn to 
adopt under the pressure of staring eyes— 
neither marching nor sauntering, in a kind 
of compromise stiff-legged strut, along the 
weary three-mile route. At Paddington 
they broke ranks at last, milling and chat- 
ting discreetly as the coffin was loaded on 
to the funeral train amid the skirling of 
pipes. As the train pulled out, a blind in 
one coach was raised and Britain’s new 
Queen peered out. Her breath fogged the 
window and she brushed the mist away 
with an impatient gloved hand. 

Her impatience was reflected in many 
of the watchers. At Windsor, as another 
procession formed to escort the King to 
his last resting place, an irritated by- 
stander muttered: “Stand still, please. 
Stand in one place so people can see.” The 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York were 
waiting in the castle’s Chapel of St. George 
to perform the last rites. The Primate 
spoke the old words from the Book of 
Common Prayer: “Forasmuch as it hath 
pleased Almighty God of His great mercy 
to take unto Himself the soul of our dear 
brother here departed, we therefore com- 
mit his body to the ground; earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” From a silver 
bowl, Elizabeth II took a handful of earth 
and dropped it on the coffin as it slowly 
sank to the vault below. 

All over the Commonwealth, men & 
women who honored Britain’s dead King 
observed two minutes of silence. Buses 
halted; miners stopped work at coal faces; 
passengers in British planes stood up. As 
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Union Jacks fluttered to full staff once 
more, a tweedy British lady drew her 
breath in a quick sigh. “There,” she an- 
nounced, starting briskly for home, “the 
flags are up again. Life must go on.” 


BELGIUM 
Royal Snub 


Belgium’s constitution is hard on the 
King’s ministers. It specifically states that 
the ministers shall be held wholly respon- 
sible for the King’s actions, good or bad. 
Two weeks ago, 21-year-old King Bau- 
douin announced that he would snub the 
funeral of Britain’s King George VI, and 
would send his younger brother, Prince 
Albert, to London in his stead. Why? Well, 
Baudouin is his father’s son, and his 
memory still smarts at the British attitude 
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His father's son remembered. 


towards his father Leopold over Belgium’s 
surrender to Germany in 1940. 

But Belgians are independent cusses. 
At Baudouin’s announcement, there were 
angry protests. After all, Belgium had been 
born with Britain’s help, and with Britain’s 
help twice liberated from the Germans. 
Besides, said Belgians, Baudouin was just 
being rude. Premier Jean van Houtte’s 
government suppressed the announcement 
of the King’s refusal while it tried to talk 
him out of it. 

But the King remained adamant. Last 
week opposition deputies moved a vote of 
censure against Van Houtte’s government 
on the ground that it “has given bad advice 
to the King, or, what would be even worse 
. .. has given the right advice, but has 
been unable to persuade the King to follow 
it.” The government was defeated, gt to 
84, but, since it had not been defeated on a 
vote of confidence, refused to resign. The 
opposition thereupon walked out of Parlia- 
ment, refused to return until after King 
George’s funeral. 


ITALY 
Umberto's One-Man War 


Umberto Calosso has spent most of his 
56 years fighting a rear-guard action against 
Fascism. In 1923 Mussolini jailed him for 
speaking against the new order. Calosso 
escaped to the north, where he got a job 
as a schoolteacher, but, not content merely 
to teach, he began editing an anti-Fascist 
newspaper. Hearing that Mussolini’s black- 
shirts were after him, he fled Italy. 

In 1936, after teaching school in Malta, 
Calosso was invited to lecture at the Uni- 
versity of Saragossa. He arrived in Spain 
just as Franco began his revolt. Calosso 
left the train, grabbed a rifle and joined the 
war. Later he turned up in French Tunisia, 
but had to flee again when France fell and 
Hitler moved in. He ended up broadcasting 
to Italy from London for the BBC, 

Last week, back in Italy and now a right- 
wing Socialist deputy, Calosso was fighting 
the same war and still losing. At the first 
of a series of 20 lectures on “political 
literature” which Calosso is delivering at 
the University of Rome, a pro-Fascist 
student released a stink-bomb in the class- 
room, while others cried out: “You helped 
us lose the war!” Next day, as Calosso 
waited on a street corner for a taxi, an- 
other student stepped up and emptied a 
can of red paint over his head. To top it all, 
police stopped a girl entering Calosso’s 
classroom with a box full of angry hornets. 

“It is bad, it is bad,” said long-suffering 
Umberto Calosso with a cheerful smile, 
“that these boys and girls should have 
come under the evil spell of Fascism, but 
I have my duty. If they tear down the 
place, I shall keep right on with my 
lectures.” Now protected by a green- 
coated cop at the door, and anti-Fascist 
students who check off everyone who en- 
ters, Calosso has another 15 lectures to go. 


Beachhead in Livorno 

Livorno (or, as the stiff-tongued British 
rechristened it, Leghorn) was once a busy 
port and a first-class naval base. Then, in 
World War II, Allied bombers smashed its 
port facilities and the retreating Germans 
blew up its sea wall. A year ago, the U.S. 
Army decided to make Livorno a big sup- 
ply base, and sent a white-thatched colo- 
nel named Norman Vissering to do it. He 
found the port operating at 25% of capac- 
ity, the townspeople dispirited and 14,000 
unemployed in a city of 150,000. 

Three Hats. Vissering also discovered 
that much of the trouble could be traced to 
one man, The man was hard to corner, be- 
cause he wore three hats. As president of 
Livorno’s only stevedoring company, he 
controlled all shiploading. As president of 
Livorno’s Communist-line General Labor 
Federation, he bossed all union members. 
As a Communist deputy, he represented 
Livorno—and Joe Stalin—in the Chamber 
of Deputies at Rome. Under his potent 
trident, only card-carrying Commies and 
their friends could get jobs on the water- 
front. His name: Vasco Jaccoponi. 

When Jaccoponi heard that the Yanks 
were coming, his union announced that it 
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would not unload “warmongers’ ships’’; 
his Communist paper warned non-Commu- 
nist workers to keep off the docks, 

Colonel Vissering, while on Eisenhower’s 
wartime staff, had picked up a trick or 
two about military diplomacy. So, in his 
first move, instead of bringing in U.S. 
service troops to repair the sea wall, Vis- 
sering hired local labor. Soon Livorno’s 
people began to suspect that the Ameri- 
cans had come not to requisition and rape 
—as the Communist press proclaimed— 
but to spend cash and offer jobs. 

Face Saved. Next, Vissering went into 
direct competition with his rival, Jac- 
coponi. He set up his own stevedoring 
company. The nub was 25 resolute anti- 
Jaccoponi dockers, all of them fast men 
with a fist or a bale-hook. Under protec- 
tion of Italian—not American—soldiers, 
they unloaded two ships. Restless rank & 
filers in the Red union, with nothing to do 
but ‘watch, began nudging their leaders. 
Thereupon Jaccoponi, to save his face, put 
on his businessman’s hat, made a deal with 
Vissering: Jaccoponi would set up a sub- 
sidiary to his monopoly to handle the 
U.S. Army shipping, but would let Visser- 
ing control all hiring and operations. 

By this time, Vissering had studied his 
who’s who of the Livorno waterfront. The 
man he picked to hire the stevedores was 
Dino Mariani, a stocky character who 
had once boxed on the Italian Olympic 
team and had run Genoa’s waterfront un- 
til the Communists took it over and put 
him out of action (after a brutal thrashing 
by a Red goon squad). 

By last week, Vissering seemed to have 
established his beachhead. Two hundred 
non-Communist dockers, at regular union 
rates, had cleared 40 ships. The first U.S. 
troops had disembarked without even a 
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catcall. Livorno’s streets were now lively; 
restaurant menus had added hamburger 
and ham & eggs all’ americano. Always the 
realists, the Communists said: “Of course 
we still disapprove of the U.S. warmongers 
. .. but we cannot stand between our 
union members and paying jobs.” 


GREECE 


Treason Trial 

Seven officers of the Greek army strode 
into a dingy courtroom in Athens one day 
last week and took seats near a dirty 
brown wall under a painting of the Sacred 
Heart. With the clang of a big brass bell, 
a colonel called the court martial to order. 
In the front row, 29 defendants (seven of 
them women) smirked, joked, smiled. at 
friends or relatives in the crowd. Despite 
their elaborate show of unconcern, the 29 
were on trial for their lives. It was the 
biggest treason trial in any Western na- 
tion since the cold war began, and the first 
attempt to document what the world has 
long known: that local Communists are 
financed and directed from abroad. 

Armed with sheaves of evidence and 
backed by 52 witnesses, the prosecutor 
began unfolding an imposing story of 
Communist espionage and intrigue. It be- 
gan more than 24 years ago, after the 
U.S.-bolstered Greek army had crushed 
the Communist guerrilla revolt. Greek in- 
telligence officers began picking up coded 
radio conversations between a station near 
Bucharest, in Communist Rumania, and 
clandestine stations near Athens. For more 
than a year they tried without success to 
track down the source, meanwhile collect- 
ing scores of messages in a code they 
could not decipher. 

Smoke from a Crypt. Finally, with ra- 
dio direction-finder cars, Greek army and 
police officers got on the trail. One beam 
led to an obscure chicken farm in the 
seacoast village of Glyfada, eight miles 
from Athens; another pointed -to a car- 
penter’s modest house in an Athens sub- 
urb. One night last November, the gov- 
ernment raided both. 

At the chicken farm they found a busy 
Red rooster named Philip Lazarides and, 
artfully concealed behind a wall of his 
house, a crypt equipped with a high-pow- 
ered American radio transmitter, a newly 
made Russian receiving set, and a file of 
ciphers which gave them the key to the 
government’s collection of coded mes- 
sages. At the carpenter’s home, at first 
they found nothing. But after searching, 
a policeman spotted a hole no larger than 
a golfball at the rear of the house. He 
shouted down the hole, “Come out!” and 
jumped back with astonishment when a 
muffled voice replied: “I have work to 
do.” Then smoke curled from the small 
opening; the trapped man had started to 
burn secret papers. Police rushed for wa- 
ter and poured it down the hole. An in- 
stant later, a revolver cracked in the 
depths of the crypt. 

With a crowbar, police wrenched at the 
hole, unexpectedly setting off a mecha- 
nism which slid back some steps and 
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Down the hole, the crack of death. 


opened a hidden door. Inside the under- 
ground room, they found an oldtime Greek 
Communist named Nicholas Vavoudis dy- 
ing from the bullet he had fired into his 
mouth. Near him was a radio receiver 
and sender, and more records showing 
how the underground got its orders from 
Bucharest, dispatched in return reports 
on politics and troop dispositions. 

Messages from Exile. Director of the 
underground’s theory and watchdog of its 
discipline was, the prosecution charged, a 
fairly successful Athens doctor. Also 
on trial last week was a socialite lawyer 
charged with being the party’s finance 
boss. A well-known Athenian actress was 
accused as one of several couriers who 
supplied the Communists with funds 
smuggled from Paris. Captured messages, 
many of them signed by exiled Greek Red 
Boss Nicholas Zachariades, showed that 
the Communists, outlawed as a party 
since 1947, had manipulated the United 
Democratic Left, a supposedly non-Com- 
munist political party which attracted 
10% of the vote and elected ten members 
to parliament last September. 

The Greek government guessed that the 
trial, a court-martial instead of a civil 
proceeding under terms of a 1936 Greek 
law, would last a month. It would prove 
“highly instructive,” promised Interior 
Minister Constantine Rendis, “to all 
countries which have not so far experi- 
enced the activities of an... organiza- 
tion which is called a political party but 
is, in actual fact, a fanatic and disciplined 
enemy army. . .” 


INDONESIA 
Born Yesterday 


The baby Republic of Indonesia, just 
26 months old, is trying to walk a neutral 
course down the shaky sidewalk of South- 
east Asia. In its uncertainty, it makes a 
policy of staring haughtily at friendly 
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nods of recognition. Last week a U.S. offer 
of a mere $8,000,000 worth of technical 
and economic aid was enough to send the 
Indonesian parliament into a dither of 
protests that might yet bring the govern- 
ment tumbling down, cradle and all. 

Cry Imperialism. Last January U.S. 
Ambassador Merle Cochran sent the Mu- 
tual Security Pact offer across to Foreign 
Minister Ahmad Subarjo, duly received it 
back with a few marginal alterations by 
Indonesia. Now that the Mutual Security 
Agency has replaced the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, a few strings 
had been attached by the U.S. Congress: 
before getting those Yankee dollars, for- 
eign governments had to acknowledge 
their adherence to “the free world.” Su- 
barjo disliked these conditions, but signed. 
A couple of days later two U.S. Army 
colonels went down to see Defense Minis- 
ter Sewaka about another matter: a ship- 
ment of arms privately purchased in 
U.S. by the Indonesian government. The 
news spread through the gossipy capital of 
Jakarta that the government had sold out 
to the Western bloc. “American imperial- 
ism!” shouted the politicos. A newspaper 
published a cartoon showing Subarjo on 
his knees, offering Indonesian independ- 
ence to MSA, represented by Ambassador 
Cochran dressed as a bride with a rope in 
his hand. 

The Indonesian government is a coali- 
tion of two parties, the Nationalists and 
the Moslems, each of which has four min- 
isters in the cabinet. Last week, in the 
Indonesian parliament, leaders of both 
government parties demanded that the 
cabinet quit. The Communists looked on 
with rich enjoyment. After an attempt 
last August to seize the government by 
violence, some 10,000 of their party had 
been arrested. Now all but 189 are free, 
and most are back in key positions in the 
government. Once again they stand to 
profit by Indonesia's soft neutralism. 

No Thanks. Foreign Minister Subarjo 
ofiered to resign, declaring that Indonesia 
is too young to understand the established 
traditions of diplomacy. As for himself, he 
said, “I was not born yesterday.” That 
night he confidently gave a huge party for 
President and Madame Sukarno and 300 
diplomatic guests, featuring a four-hour 
Javanese dance. His confidence was a 
little misplaced. This week Indonesia’s 
ten-month-old cabinet seemed to be rid- 
ing for a shake-up, if not a fall. Every- 
body agreed that $8,000,000 from Amer- 
ica would be nice, but no one was ready 
to curtsy a thank you, or call the U.S. 
friend in any way that could be inter- 
preted as meaningful. 


CHINA 
Yo Ho Ho! 


As a cool moon shone through the 
clouds, a British steamer, the Wing Sang, 
slid comfortably through the calm waters 
of Formosa Strait. She was on her regular 
run from Hong Kong to Formosa. The 
ship’s 78 passengers were dressing for din- 
ner or sipping cocktails. A Chinese lad of 
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ten raced wide-eyed through the closing 
pages of Treasure Island. 

The purser was just reaching for a 
brandy and soda when he heard a sound 
like firecrackers exploding. A 120-ft. ship, 
bristling with guns, had slipped out of the 
darkness and was raking the Wing Sang 
with bullets. “Pirates!” someone cried. 
Captain Ronald G. Stanton ordered full 
speed ahead, but when the pirate ship 
pumped shells into the Wing Sang from 
two Oerlikon guns, he saw that he could 
not get away. 

More, Please. Instead of boarding their 
prize in Treasure Is’and style, the pirates 
ordered the Wing Sang’s skipper aboard 
their ship. He was greeted by a raffish 
crew of about 70 young Chinese in faded 
khaki and peaked military caps, and with 
Colt revolvers, Mauser automatics and 
bandoleers. Their leader, a slim, handsome 





United Press 
Husse1n FATeMI 


Mossadegh was next on the schedule. 


man whose badge of office appeared to be 
a pair of brown leather gloves, made a 
short speech. Money, said he. Stanton was 
ordered to send his lifeboat back to the 
Wing Sang, to pick up $10,000 in ransom, 
and a passenger or two as hostages. 

The lifeboat came back with about 
$1,100 (raised by passing the hat among 
the passengers ), and with one of the Wing 
Sang’s three American passengers: Ed- 
ward Stansbury, deputy chief of the U.S. 
Information Service on Formosa. In the 
gleam of a flashlight, the pirates counted 
the money and grumbled that it was not 
enough. Back went the lifeboat for more, 
and returned with approximately $2,100. 

Their leader made another speech. 
“Gold,” he demanded. “The only damned 
gold we have is my watch,” Captain Stan- 
ton snapped, ripping it off his wrist and 
handing it over. The pirate chief ordered 
two of the crewmen who had accompa- 
nied Stanton to hand over their wrist- 
watches too. 





"Anything But Sinister." For three 
hours the pirates haggled with Stanton 
and Stansbury. “They all looked intelli- 
gent, anything but sinister,” Stansbury 
reported later. “That was what made them 
so sinister.” Finally the pirates allowed 
their hostages to return to the Wing Sang, 
and faded into the darkness. 

Next day the Wing Sang arrived at For- 
mosa, with a few shell holes in her hull, 
and two casualties—a Chinese crewman 
who had been wounded in the knee by a 
pirate bullet, and the ten-year-old reader 
of Treasure Island, who had become vio- 
lently sick at his stomach from seeing 
the real thing. The Wing Sang’s agents, 
Jardine, Matheson & Co., Ltd., promised 
to repay the passengers who had chipped 
in ransom money. British, U.S. and Chi- 
nese Nationalist ships kept a lookout for 
a handsome buccaneer, wearing brown 
leather gloves and a gold wristwatch, who 
made short speeches, 


IRAN 
Blame the British 


‘Incipient terrorism” 1s rife in Iran, a 
New York Timesman reported last No- 
vember. He was expelled from the coun- 
try for saying so. The man who kicked 
him out, a noisy nationalist named Hus- 
sein Fatemi, is Premier Mossadegh’s right 
bower. Fatemi fancies himself a newsman 
(he edits Teheran’s xenophobic Bakhtar 
Emrooz). He helped light the fires which 
roasted the British out of Abadan. 

Last week, Fatemi went to a Moslem 
cemetery outside Teheran to address a 
nationalist gathering at the tomb of Mo- 
hammed Massoud, an Iranian newspaper- 
man killed by terrorists in 1948. Fatemi 
had just reached the climax, declaring: 
“What is life worth, compared with such 
high objectives?” when a shaven-headed 
15-year-old boy in the audience reached 
inside his coat and drew out a U.S.-made 
-45. With both hands, he fired a bullet into 
Fatemi’s belly, only three yards away. 

The assailant made no attempt to es- 
cape: he tossed the pistol away, crying 
“Allah akbar!” (Allah is great), and then 
started to faint. Police seized him. Pasted 
on the revolver was a message demanding 
freedom for Navab Safavi, imprisoned 
leader of Iran’s most feared terror group— 
Fadayan Islam. The terrorists had picked 
young Mohammed Mehdi Mojtahedi to 
kill Fatemi because capital punishment 
does not apply to teen-age killers in Iran. 
The boy told cops that the next victim on 
Fadayan’s schedule was Premier Mossa- 
degh, because he flirted with foreigners. 

Fatemi, crying, “Save me, I am burn- 
ing!”, was rushed to a hospital, Where 
Mossadegh’s elder son, Dr. Gholam Hus- 
sein Mossadegh, sewed up his shattered 
intestines. At week's end, he was reported 
“holding his own.” 

As remarkable as his continued survival 
was Fatemi’s continued refusal to acknowl- 
edge any “incipient terrorism” among the 
Iranians. His first words on recovering 
consciousness: “The British have done it 
again. But again they have misfired.” 
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Efficient Ev, an expert, came in to cast his eye on 
e Statler’s operation and to learn some reasons why. 
“Why are the beds so comfortable? Why is the food 
the best ? And why do folks say, ‘Statler’s, where you 


really are a guest’?” 


“For instance, Statler’s famous bed, with all its famous 
springs, is kept in shape by Statler men—that's why 
we sleep like kings. And Statler’s expert maids make 


up the beds so tight and snug. Each day, each room is 


spick and span from radio to rug. 


“My business is efficiency, and Statler rates an ‘E’ 
5 —efficiency in service, and in hospitality. My survey's 
done—and I’ve a mind to move right in to stay with 
all you pleasant folks who work the friendly Statler 


way!” 
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The answer was a cinch to see. Said Ev, “It’s clear as 

e day that Statler’s people make it click—the bellmen, 
the valet, the chefs, the bakers, waiters, too—the 
reservation clerk—and all the Statler people are what 
make the Statler work. 


meal rank with the very best. 





STATLER HOTELS, NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND «+ ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON 


* 
ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER + LOS ANGELES 
(READY FOR OCCUPANCY JUNE, 1952) 


“In Statler’s kitchen, there’s a host of super-skillful 
@ guys who make the best of hearty meals, from shrimp 
to cherry pies. The cellarmen, the pantrymen, the 
butcher, and the rest, all strive to make each Statler 
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THE-AEMISPRERE 





CUBA 
Next President? 


In Havana’s cavernous Sports Palace, 
600 shouting, sweat-soaked partisans last 
week acclaimed Carlos Hevia, 52, as the 
official Auténtico Party’s presidential can- 
didate in the June elections. Next week 
five lesser parties in the pro-government 
coalition are scheduled to add their en- 
dorsement of President Carlos Prio’s 
hand-picked choice for his successor. 

The Hevia nomination was President 
Prio’s response to the 1950 by-election 
setback, when voters fed up with en- 
trenched political gangsterism and corrup- 
tion upset his control in the city of Ha- 
vana. Carlos Hevia is that almost unique 
Cuban man of affairs—a man of such uni- 


was ousted one afternoon, Hevia was 
sworn in as provisional President. He last- 
ed one day. When an ambitious young ex- 
sergeant named Fulgencio Batista, from 
his stronghold at Fort Columbia, ordered 
the 21-gun presidential salute cut off at 
the count of nine, Hevia knew that his 
term was over. His explanation: ‘Without 
authority to enforce-my responsibility, I 
resigned. I firmly believe responsibility 
and authority must go together.” 

For Law & Order. After fighting Batista 
from exile, Hevia agreed to be his wartime 
price-control chief, only to resign after a 
year because of “interference.” When 
President Prio took over in 1948, Hevia 
became Minister of State and Minister of 
Agriculture, then president of the Na- 
tional Development Commission, charged 





PRESIDENT Prio, Ex-Presment Grav, CANDIDATE HEVIA 
"If law and order is conservative, then | am for conservatism. 


versally acknowledged character as to be 
virtually above personal attack. 

Naval Expert. Though he has been in 
& out of office for years, Hevia is not a 
typical professional politician. His father, 
who served with Theodore Roosevelt and 
Leonard Wood against Spain in 1898 and 
later became Cuba’s Secretary of War and 
Interior, sent him to Annapolis. The Acad- 
emy’s first Cuban student, he graduated 
126th among 467 in the class of 1920, 
and was more noted for his “silken line” 
with debutantes than for marlinespike 
seamanship. 

His Annapolis degree established him as 
an engineer in Cuba; in that profession, 
together with sugar-planting, he has since 
made a comfortable livelihood. His naval 
training also qualified him to lead a fili- 
bustering expedition ashore at Gibara in 
eastern Cuba in 1931 in.a vain effort to 
overthrow the Machado tyranny. Amnes- 
tied. he went into exile until Machado was 
finally toppled two years later. 

Made Minister of Agriculture in Ramén 
Grau San Martin’s shaky revolutionary 
government, he had one experience that 
he is never likely to forget. When Grau 
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with carrying out a $50 million public- 
works program. He is an able administra- 
tor and organizer and a hard worker. He 
is a good friend of the U.S. Criticized as 
a conservative (“If law & order is con- 
servative, then I am for conservatism”), 
Hevia’s main worry before June is that 
some of his allies may betray him by caus- 
ing fresh scandals and shootings. 


BRAZIL 
Everything Cheaper 


President Getulio Vargas and the Bra- 
zilian people find it simplest to blame 
their country’s inflation on profiteering 
dealers (who have a noteworthy, but not 
a primary, role in forcing prices up). To 
prove that it is resolutely battling infla- 
tion, the government periodically an- 
nounces dire anti-profiteering measures. In 
December, it said that people’s courts, 
where high-markup shopkeepers could be 
tried by juries of irate housewives, would 
be set up; the courts have yet to start 
operation. Last week, after price riots in 
Belo Horizonte (Time, Feb. 18), Price 
Boss Benjamin Soares Cabello announced 


the newest plan: a chain of 24 govern- 
ment-run stores in all state capitals to 
“sell everything 15 to 25% cheaper.” Said 
Cabello: “We'll knock prices down all 
right! We'll modernize the trade system of 
Brazil!” When would the first store open? 
“Within three months,” said Cabello. 


GUATEMALA 
Left-Wing Alliance 


From pinks to Reds, Guatemalan left- 
ists have closed -their ranks. First the 
left-wing Revolutionary Action Party 
(P.A.R.), the government’s strongest po- 
litical supporter, made an alliance with the 
Socialists. Then the two groups signed up 
two minor pro-government parties in a 
“Democratic Front.” Avowed purpose of 
the front: “To defend the Guatemalan 
Revolution and unify the [government | 
forces in the struggle against anti-Com- 
munism.” That, translated out of po- 
litical doubletalk, meant that Guatemala’s 
Communists are still influencing the gov- 
ernment and wielding power far out of 
proportion to their actual numbers. 

It also meant that although the rising 
tide of popular anti-Communist feeling in 
Guatemala has not yet produced an out- 
standing leader or a closely united organi- 
zation, it has given the country’s high- 
placed Reds and pro-Reds something to 
worry about. President Jacobo Arbenz’ 
government considers the anti-Communist 
movement subversive, and has openly ac- 
cepted the Reds as allies against it. 

One predictable result of the leftist pact 
is that the “Democratic Front,” having a 
clear majority in Congress, will be able to 
elect one of its own men president of Con- 
gress next month. That post has a special 
significance in Guatemala because its hold- 
er is also the President’s legal successor. 
And the succession has an added impor- 
tance in Guatemalan eyes these days be- 
cause, despite official denials, rumors keep 
cropping up that President Arbenz is in 
poor health and may soon have to retire 
or take a leave of absence. 


COLOMBIA 


Back to Bolivar 

Although North Americans revere 
Simén Bolivar as South America’s great 
Liberator, not many are aware how far to 
the right his political views veered in his 
last years. Last week those authoritarian 
views were again a hot political issue in 
Colombia. 

Nearly 126 years ago, Bolivar tried to 
get Colombians to accept the new consti- 
tution he had written for the Republic of 
Bolivia. As a republican charter, it was a 
shocker: among other things, it called for 
a powerful President elected for life, dras- 
tic limitation of voting rights, and a three- 
chamber Congress, including a strong 
Chamber of Censors—also chosen for life. 
Colombians rejected the Liberator’s plan, 
went along instead with the local-rights 
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“Everybody who takes a spin in my 1913 Packard is 
amazed at how smooth and tight the engine is,” says W. G. 
Barrett, of Farmington, Conn. ““That’s because I’ve always 
given it the best of care. Naturally, ’'ve made a careful study 


of oils, and nothing but Gulfpride is ever used in this car’s 


crankcase. 


L 


MEPs one 


“Getting this new Packard was quite an event in my fam- 
ily.” says Wilfred Sylvain, of Hartford, Conn. “And believe 
me, I aim to keep it as quiet and responsive as it was the day 
we took delivery. That’s why I use Gulfpride H.D. exclusively. 
I'm convinced that this new oil really keeps all the parts of 


an engine clean.” 


Change now to new 


ulfpride H.D. 


HIGH DETERGENCY 


THE WORLD'S FINEST MOTOR OIL 


Proved in 14,000,000 miles of test driving 








When a man is so proud of his car, you can expect him to use 
the utmost care in picking a motor oil. That’s why 50 many 
collectors of rare, antique automobiles (over 25 years old) 
make it a point to visit their Gulf dealer for the finest-quality 
oil on the market today. And that’s a good rule for every 


motorist to follow. 
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Gulfpride H.D. is a high detergency oil, proved in 14 million 
miles of test driving. In the kind of driving most of us do 
short-trip driving, where engine wear is usually the greatest— 
Gulfpride H.D, reduces wear as much as 80%! It prevents 
plugging of piston rings and clogging of oil screens, and keeps 
hydraulic valve lifters from sticking, 
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Gulf Oil Corporation « Gulf Refining ¢ ompany 











A pair of electrics haul transcontinental freight No. 263 through the Belt Mountains 


Mountain climbing the Milwaukee way 


Put yourself out here in rugged Montana Canyon. 
Imagine you’re a shepherd instead of a shipper. 
Watch how silently and effortlessly this string of 
cars moves up Eagle Nest grade behind a team of 
electric locomotives. Up grade or down, stopping or 
starting, there’s no jolt or jar... or damaged freight. 
If you could watch the whole efficient operation 
from the Great Lakes to Puget Sound, you’d see 


Look at the map! 





that The Milwaukee Road always has the right 
power in the right place. 

Yes, that’s the pattern all over the Milwaukee... 
the right car for the right cargo, the right man for 
the right job. 

Let us prove ourselves the right railroad for you. 
Contact your nearest Milwaukee Road agent. 


SHIP—TRAVEL 


THE 
MILWAUKEE 


ROAD 


Route of the thawathas- 





doctrines of Bolivar’s estranged lieuten- 
ant, Francisco de Paula Santander, father 
of Colombia’s Liberal Party. 

Last week, in the midst of a campaign 
to scrap the existing constitution, Colom- 
bia’s ruling Conservatives proclaimed that 
the father of the country was on their 
side. “We Conservatives,” said the Bogota 
newspaper Eco Nacional, “take pride in 
the illustrious ascendancy of the Libera- 
tor, with whose authoritarian ideas we are 
in accord.” 

The newspaper E/ Siglo, mouthpiece of 
ailing President Laureano Gomez, praised 
Bolivar’s idea of rule by an elite. In edi- 
torials supposedly written by Gémez him- 
self, El Siglo echoed Bolivar’s dictum that 
“elections are the scourge of all republics,” 
and upheld the Liberator’s aristocratic ap- 
proach to politics. Said El Siglo: “Ii the 
law is abnormal or inconvenient,- push it 





Bettmann Ar 
Srmon Borivar 
A shocker to republicans. 


to one side ... Retain elasticity ... 
though procedure may not always be 
strictly legal. The letter kills; the spirit 
gives life.” 

Bogota’s Liberals were incensed; in their 
partisan zeal, they jumped on the Libera- 
tor himself. Wrote German Arciniegas, 
historian and essayist, in El Tiempo; “Bo- 
livar never believed in democracy, and... 
his contempt for the law and confidence in 
dictatorship overflowed . . . His formula 
was dictatorship backed by the army and 
the archbishops.” 

At week’s end the debate crackled on 
as far as Colombia's two-year-old state-of- 
siege conditions permitted. Though the 
President had lined up the Liberator for 
his favorite constitutional ideas, many of 
his own Conservatives seemed loth to turn 
the clock back. Even in 1826, one warned, 
Colombians wanted no part of the Boliva- 
rian constitution, Nevertheless, the Pres- 
ident pressed for action. Senator Alvaro 
Gomez, his son, demanded “complete con- 
stitutional reform.” 
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Across the face of 

the World a new 
Freedom spreads... 
like a strong man's 
smile ...a Freedom 
from heavy burdens 
«+.@ Freedom 

from beastly toil... 
a Freedom from 
useless costs... 
Freedom from waste 
ond spoil... ltisa 
Freedom brought by 
Machines ... and 

by Methods created 
by Men who engineer 
history for the greatest 
good of their Kind, 


N A WORLD divided by Iron Curtains and 
conflicting ideologies, it is refreshing to 

contemplate a better tomorrow made possible 

by a new-found freedom available to all— 
the Freedom from Toil, a Freedom springing 
from the use of modern machines. 





The Clark Equipment Company is proud 
to have contributed to the emancipation of 
the laboring man through the development 
and creation of machines to bear his 

most exhausting physical burdens. 


Electric-Powered HAND TRUCK with Stacker. 
Attachment—1000 tb. cap.—ges or electric power. CLIPPER with RAM 
Attachment—2000 Ib. cap.—gas or electric power. CARLOADER with 
BARTEL Device — 3-4-5000 Ib. cap. gas or electric power. YARDLIFT 
with SHOVEL Attachment 2-4-6000 Ib. cap. gas power only. UTILITRUC 
with CLAMP Attachment 6-7-10,000 Ib. cop. gos or electric power. 
YARDLIFT—150 with Standard Forks 15,000 Ib. cap. gas power only. 
CLARKTOR—100-10,000 Ib. draw bar pull. @ CLARKTOR— 

47 to 104 tons hauling capacity on level. @) CLARKETTE—5-10 tons 
hauling capacity on level. CLARKAT—42 to 58 tons 
hauling capacity on level. @ TRUCTRACTOR— 


aa = gh TRUCTRACTOR—Tip model 
CLARK Fork Tauck: 


4000 Ibs, capacity. 
AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS - INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 


TRUCLOADER with CRANE 


These Clark 
publications will 
help you 

and your 
workmen 

to enjoy 

the many 
benefits of 
this New 
Freedom. Any 
one—or all— 
of them will 
be sent to you 
upon request 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION « CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY « BATTLE CREEK 74, MICHIGAN 
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Georces CARPENTIER & Eva PERON 
The lady was peaked. 


Chapter & Verse 


For national Brotherhood Week, Col- 
lier's asked some leading citizens to quote 
their favorite Bible passages. Harry S. 
Truman: “Give therefore thy servant an 
understanding heart to judge thy people, 
that I may discern between good and bad 
...” (J Kings 3:9). Senator Robert A. 
Taft: “A good tree cannot bring forth 
evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring 
forth good fruit . . . Wherefore by their 
fruits ye shall know them” (Matthew 7: 
18-20). U.S. Steel’s President Benjamin 
A. Fairless: “Where there is no vision, 
the people perish; but he that keepeth 
the law, happy is he” (Proverbs 29:18). 
General Dwight Eisenhower: “When a 
strong man armed keepeth his palace, his 
goods are in peace” (Luke 11:21), 

In a letter to the London Sunday Times, 
Author Charles (Te Fountain) Morgan 
deplored the flood of postwar novels that 
are “grossly brutal in subject and in lan- 
guage.” Such writing, said he, is not only 
puerile, but out of date. “Those who to- 
day are trying to out-Zola Zola or to un- 
dertake the scatological education of Lady 
Chatterley are, in effect, scrawling on 
their grandparents’ lavatory walls.” 

In Chicago with the road company of 
T.S. Eliot's The Cocktail Party, old 
Cinemactor Reginald Denny told mem- 
bers of the drama league: “I’m having a 
very good time on this trip, probably be- 
cause I understand the play the least.” 

Arriving in Manhattan for a tour of 
universities, Welsh Poet Dylan (rhymes 
with penicillin) Thomas found time for 
some shop talk with the New York Times. 
Who was his favorite poet of the century? 
“Thomas Hardy,” said Thomas. His fa- 
vorite word? “I like to put down the word 
blood. It’s a curious kind of word; it 
means insanity, among other meanings. 
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It’s part of the tilt of my mind that I put 
it down often.” His feeling about poetry 
in general? “I like to think of it as state- 
ments made on the way to the grave.” 

The Academy of American Poets an- 
nounced that its 1952 fellowship, worth 
$5,000 (the biggest poetry prize in the 
U.S.) has been awarded to Irish-born 
Padraic Colum, 71, now a lecturer at 
Columbia University. 


The Air Is Filled With Music 

In Fall River, Mass., 19-year-old Shir- 
ley May France, who tried without suc- 
cess to swim from France to England two 
years ago, was having better luck on an- 
other channel: as a teen-age disk jockey 
on radio station WSAR. 

Suffering from a touch of sciatica, ter- 
rible-tempered Sir Thomas Beecham ar- 
rived in California to conduct the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, waggled 
his sharp tongue again at another music 
form: “There is no future in opera... 
Most operas are in the hands of grocers, 
so how can you expect good music? If I 
want to see pretty pictures, I go to the 
movies. If I want to hear orchestral music, 
I go to a symphony concert.” 

Actress Diana Barrymore decided she 
had had just about enough of Australia. 
First she was fired from a Sydney night- 
club singing job. In Melbourne, she walked 
out of the lead part in Noel Coward’s 
Fallen Angels. Last week the manager of 
Brisbane’s Theater Royal canceled her 
contract after “she used language which 
offended the audience, forgot her lines 
and sang an unscheduled song.” Said Di- 
ana, “All I want to do is sleep, and then 
I want to go home.” Then she changed her 
mind, signed for a six weeks’ vaudeville 
tour of Tasmania and South Australia 
doing impersonations, including one of 
Aunt Ethel Barrymore. 


On the Go 


In Troy, N.Y., Grandma Moses, paint- 
er of primitive landscapes, registered as a 
self-employed person, at g1 received her 
Social Security number, 

In Washington, Bess Truman, who was 
67 last week, gave glamour reporters an 
up-to-date fashion item when she appeared 
with a new lavender-blue, almost-poodle 
hairdo. 

When Georges Carpentier, 58, onetime 
(1920-23) world light-heavyweight cham- 
pion, arrived for a visit in Buenos Aires, 
he made it a point to call on Eva Perén. 
The little chat in the presidential mansion 
gave photographers a rare chance to re- 
cord the wan and peaked appearance of 
the First Lady, who is still recovering 
from an operation performed last No- 
vember. 

Back from his on & off-the-court bat- 
tles in Australia, Dick Savitt, 24, an- 
nounced that after next summer’s national 
championships he would probably give 
up bigtime tennis and “go to work. I'll 
just play on weekends and in my spare 
time.” 

Konrad Adenauer Jr., 42, son of the 
West German Chancellor and an execu- 
tive of a Rhine utilities works, arrived in 
Washington as a guest of the State De- 
partment’s Exchange of Persons program. 
On a $10-a-day allowance from the De- 
partment, he will tour U.S. public and 
private utilities. Items on his sightsee- 
ing list: the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Hoover Dam. 

In Manhattan, TV Actress Maria Riva, 
27-year-old twice-married daughter of 
Cinemactress Marlene Dietrich, offered 
some leap-year advice to would-be brides: 
“Be natural and frank. Be honest with 
him and with yourself. I would hate to 
get a man with coy tricks, because then I 
would have to go on using the same tricks 
to keep him.” 





United Press 


Marta RIVA 
A girl should be natural. 
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PERSONALITY 


ORT WORTH, Texas, known both affectionately and de- 

risively as “Cowtown,” has a civic monument which, unlike 
San Antonio’s Alamo, Houston’s Shamrock and Dallas’ Cotton 
Bowl, can walk & talk at incredible speed. That this monument 
is made of perishable material causes Fort Worth no immediate 
concern: Amon Giles Carter, tall, straight-backed and hefty, in 
his 73rd year shows no signs of erosion. He walks as fast as 
ever and talks even faster. 

At times the talking gets out of hand. At a recent luncheon 
in Dallas, a city 30 miles east of Fort Worth and the object of 
Carter’s deepest scorn, Carter was asked 
to introduce the speaker. Carter arose and 
spoke—at length. By the time he got to 
the introduction, the speaker excused him- 
self. His prepared address was long, and 
it was time for the club to adjourn, 

The incident might have embarrassed a 
lesser man, It merely reminded Carter of 
another occasion: “Once I was asked to 
introduce William Jennings Bryan. I spoke 
for quite a long time, leaving Mr. Bryan, 
who followed me, possibly three minutes. 
When it was over, I heard a fellow say: 
‘Bryan was fine, but who was that bald- 
headed old fellow that followed him?’ ” 

Carter is lavish with words because he 
is lavish with everything. For nearly half 
a century, he has been building a glitter- 
ing legend of showmanship, generosity, 
boisterousness and buffoonery. The leg- 
end lives and grows in a typhoon of fran- 
tic activity that sweeps everything before 
it—including Carter himself. This pays 
off for both Carter and Fort Worth. But his old friends know 
a deeper reason, Whether he is giving away hats, tracts of land, 
scholarships, or popcorn & peanuts at his goo-acre Shady Oak 
Farm, his friends see a poor boy acting out his dreams. 


IS FATHER was a Texas blacksmith, his stepmother un- 

sympathetic. At twelve, Carter left home to make his way 
in the world. He walked ten miles to the farming town of 
Bowie, and asked for work at Mrs, Jarrott’s boarding house. 
“Why, honey,” said the landlady, “you're so small; what can 
you do?” 

“T can do anything, ma’am,” said Carter, and he did. He 
swept rooms, washed dishes and waited on table. When the 
trains came through, he sold fried chicken to the passengers. 
(“We fried the chickens in a thick batter, and you couldn't tell 
the drumstick from the gizzard.”’) He cleaned harness, curried 
the town doctor’s horse and frequently slept on the livery- 
stable stairs. (“That was the only time I ever envied anyone. 
I envied people that slept in beds.”) 

At 18, he became a traveling salesman through the little 
towns of Texas, Kansas and Indian Territory, selling photo- 
graphic portraits and frames to fit them. He soon bossed a sales 
crew of his own, and bought, at the age of 20, a flashy diamond 
ring (“I wish I was half as smart now as I thought I was then”), 
He drank champagne in San Francisco, broke up a light opera 
performance in Butte, Mont., wore boots and spurs in hotel 
dining rooms, and fired his six-shooter on New Year's Eve. 

In 1905, he arrived at Fort Worth, a bustling metropolis of 
30,000, prosperous with new meat-packing plants and railroad 
connections, and began his long, happy love affair with the city. 
He opened a small office, rented a typewriter for s0¢ a month 
to give the place an air, flashed his diamond, and was ready for 
business as the Texas Advertising and Manufacturing Co. One 
day he met two men who wanted to start a newspaper. For $30 
a week they signed him on as advertising manager. Seventeen 
years and several crises, mergers and consolidations later, 
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Amon CarTER 





Carter emerged with control of the Star-Telegram, now one of 
the most powerful papers of the Southwest. 

Carter is a smart, aggressive publisher, and knows better 
than to harbor any literary pretensions (by the widest esti- 
mate he has read no more than a dozen books in the last half 
century). He sees the promotion of Fort Worth as one of his 
major publishing duties, on the theory that whatever makes the 
city grow will, in time, make the Star-Telegram grow. It works. 
Friends estimate that at least one person out of four, in Fort 
Worth’s current metropolitan population of 303,701, is there 
because of an industry, office or military installation which was 
coaxed to Fort Worth by Amon Carter. A majority of them 
read the Star-Telegram. 

Carter’s public and pecuniary motives coincided happily in 
various other ways. Because Fort Worth 
was rapidly becoming an oil center as well 
as a cattle town, Carter became interested 
in oil. He drilled 99 dry holes and was 
known as the “dry-hole king” before he 
ever reached production—a record that 
would baffle a professional oilman. Yet 
when he got production, as they say in 
Texas, he got it good, and sold out one 
chunk of his holdings for $16.5 million. 
When Fort Worth’s largest hotel was in 
danger of being bought by a Dallas man, 
Carter fended off the dreadful civic dis- 
grace by taking it over himself. Largely be- 
cause of his determination to make Fort 
Worth an aviation center, he became the 
biggest stockholder in American Airlines. 


IS office is wildly cluttered with im- 
promptu collections of statuary, sil- 
verplated ground-breaking spades, foot- 
ball jerseys, guns, loving cups, lariats, 
old shoes, autographed pictures, boxing 
gloves, back-newspaper files, geological maps, menus of note- 
worthy Carter banquets and excursions, baseballs and teetering 
stacks of old correspondence. Like the late W. C. Fields in his 
bookkeeping role, he can plunge into the dustiest, most dishev- 
eled pile of papers and fetch out the document he wants. 
Limited as his education has been, he can get the gist of a 
complicated legal document or accountant’s report at a glance, 
and plunge into galvanic activity while other men would still 
be pondering. Conventional prudence often looks to him like 
niggling. When his lawyer advised him that a proposed step 
was not quite legal, Carter roared: “The trouble with you is 
you're such a goddam technical lawyer.”’ On giving orders for a 
blistering editorial, he is likely to caution: “Don’t put too god- 
dam much Christianity in it. Libel? You trying to tell me what 
I can put in my own paper?” 


ARTER complains continually of the load of work and re- 
sponsibility he carries. At times he admits: “I’m tired. I 
don’t know why I do all this.” But in the next breath, he will 
order lunch for 300, plan a benefit show, browbeat a railroad 
president to get switching facilities for a Fort Worth factory, 
telephone New York, bully a tightfisted friend into giving 
$5,000 to a Carter charity, oversee the decorative detail for the 
men’s lavatories in the new $12 million Amon Carter airport, 
plot another skirmish with that old devil Dallas, or order gift 
packages of aged whisky, western hats, smoked turkeys, jero- 
boams of champagne, jeweled western belts and Countess Mara 
neckties to be distributed to a wide assortment of friends, 
celebrities and casual acquaintances. 

He no longer dons a cowboy suit for the annual fat stock 
show (Amon Carter, president), and seldom wears his checked 
gambler’s suit with electrically illuminated necktie for soirees 
at Shady Oak Farm. Nevertheless, when he goes abroad, he 
wears his western hat and cream-colored polo coat, and people 
say, if they don’t know him by sight, “There goes a sport,” or, 
if they are Texans, “a nach’ral man.” 
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installation, operating and mainte- 
nance costs. 
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posal—without obligation. May we 
prove that a Day-Brite installation 
will answer your hospital lighting 
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6, Ontario. 
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EDUCATION 





Discrimination? 


When they first marched into their 
county school superintendent’s office, one 
day in 1950, the three Negro parents 
seemed to have a valid complaint. The 
only high school in Clinton, Tenn. (pop. 
3,700) was restricted to whites, and the 
Negro children had to ride 20 miles to 
school in nearby Knoxville (pop. 124,- 
ooo). The Negroes thought their children 
should be allowed to stay in their own 
home town. Would the superintendent lift 
the bars at Clinton High? 

The superintendent said no, and the 
parents decided to go to court. But by last 
week, the case had become more than a 
simple anti-segregation suit. 

The Negroes argued that the daily bus 
ride was inconvenient, took too long (40 
minutes), and was made in a dirty bus. 
Attorneys for the defense had a ready 
answer. The big fact in the case, said they, 
is that Clinton’s white school is just not 
half as good as Knoxville’s Austin High 
School for Negroes. 

Clinton has no cafeteria; Knoxville has. 
Clinton gives no courses in cooking or 
auto mechanics, but Knoxville does. Clin- 
ton High had squeaky halls, a hopelessly 
inadequate gym. Its one story, built for 
175 pupils, houses 599. Knoxville has 
three stories for its 640. All in all, said 
County Superintendent Frank Irwin, the 
county is paying only $120 to educate 
each white child, $325 for every Negro. 

Is this discrimination? At week's end, 
Federal Judge Robert L. Taylor said he 
would think the matter over. 


The Ignorant Reader 

Britain’s G. M. Trevelyan, famed histo- 
rian son of a famed historian father, thinks 
the modern reader is getting less & less 
able to understand good writing. Last 
week, in a pamphlet published by the Ox- 
ford University Press, he told his country- 
men why: “Literature, more than paint- 
ing and music, is a matter of references, 
of play made with bits of knowledge com- 
mon to author and reader.” The trouble 
is, says Trevelyan, that this common 
knowledge is getting scantier & scantier. 

For one thing, “many readers today are 
unfamiliar with that part of history which 
consists of the names and legends of clas- 
sical mythology, so largely employed in 
the poems of Milton, Shelley, Keats, Ten- 
nyson and Matthew Arnold. This igno- 
rance does not at all impede the apprecia- 
tion of music or of painting. But a reader 
who has no conception of ancient Hellas 
and its mythology and no loving imagi- 
nation of pastoral life must lose some at 
least of the enchantment of Keats's Ode 
to Maia: 


Mother of Hermes! and still youthful 
Maia! 
May I sing to thee 
As thou wast hymned on the shores of 
Baiae? .. .” 


Indeed, says Trevelyan, the modern 





Alfred Eisenstaedt—Lirt 
HISTORIAN TREVELYAN 
Grandfather would have understood. 


reader is weak where “his grandfathers 
were strong—the Bible stories and the 
classical stories ... Milton’s words— 
‘That twice-battered god of Palestine — 
would have been understood at once by 
the majority of people who read books 
in the reign of Victoria. I fear it would be 
obscure to many readers of today.” 

The Bible and mythology are not the 
only things readers are ignorant about 
they also know too little history and thus 
lose much of the meaning of what they 
might read. “Take,” says Trevelyan, “two 
of the wittiest lines Pope ever wrote: 

‘Odious! In woollen! T’would a saint 

provoke!’ 

Were the last words that poor Narcissa 

spoke. 


The key to their meaning lies in the fact 
that, to encourage the cloth trade, Par- 
liament had passed an Act that all corpses 
were to be wrapped in British woollen . . 

“To me,” concludes Trevelyan, “history 
and literature have formed one study, one 
delight, woven together by a thousand 
crossing strands and threads . . . Our 
grandfathers were brought up on the clas- 
sics and the Bible. Both were history and 
literature closely intertwined, and there- 
fore formed a marvelous education, a 
much finer education than any which is 
at all usual today.” 


Teaching Poets 

“Poeta nascitur, non fit,”* say the poets 
who consider themselves naturals. But 
can one poet teach another how to write? 
In the current issue of Poetry, two suc- 
cessful teachers say: yes—sometimes. 

The class in poetry writing, says Theo- 
dore Roethke of the University of Wash- 


* “A poct is born, not made”’—Latin proverb. 
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ington, must be a “departure... from 
the ordinary run of things in a college— 
for almost all thinking has been directed 
toward analysis, a breaking-down, where- 
as the metaphor is a synthesis, a building 
up, a creation of a new world... 

“Some [pupils] have difficulty verbaliz- 
ing about she esthetic experience. But 
often their gropings make for the fresh 
insight . . . The war on the cliché is con- 
tinuous, but poetry is not written by mere 
avoidance of the cliché. Little theorizing 
about rhythm, but a constant reading 
aloud to hear rhythms, to get a notion of 
how language flows. Essentially, this is 
teaching by ear, by suggestion, by insinu- 
ation... 

“But most knowledge of technique,” 
says Roethke, “is acquired obliquely. One 
suggestion, one lead, after class or in the 
hall. . . is worth far more than any num- 
ber of pipe-sucking, pencil-poking .. 
sessions in the office.” The fact is, “most 
teaching is visceral . . . as ephemeral as 
the dance. . . It is what is left ag all 
the reading and thinking and reciting: the 
residue, the illumination.” 

Poet Paul Engle of the University of 
Towa agrees: “You can’t treat the writing 
of poetry as if it were a course, say, in 
history, where the student can gather 
facts and attitudes and offer a paper 
which is essentially ‘true.’. . . A poem is 
not a study of a problem, but a strange 
melting together of sound in the ear, of 
conception in the mind, of impulse in the 
nervous system, of old actions mired in 
the memory. The most the teacher can do 
is to probe the body of the poem for 
lesions that corrupt the working of phrase, 
image, rhythm, tone, theme—to verify, 
with his limited power, whether the poem 
is ‘true’ to itself.” 

By this process—“to find the good in 
a poem... and to urge the young poet 
to thrust his verse in that direction”—a 
teacher sharpens a talent already there. 


Report Card 


] The Rockefellers were in a munificent 
mood last week. From John D. 3rd (Prince- 
ton ’29) went $250,000 to Princeton Uni- 
versity for a special fellowship program 
to enable selected government officials to 
travel or study at any college or univer- 
sity anywhere in the world. From John D. 
Jr. (Brown ’97) went $1roo,00co to the 
Brown University Library in memory of 
Providence Lawyer Arthur M. Allen— 
Mr. Rockefeller’s classmate and Mrs. 
Rockefeller’s first husband. 

@ After a four-month study, eight emi- 
nent Yale alumni cleared their university 
of charges that it is fostering Communism 
or atheism in its classrooms. Not a single 
member of the faculty “is trying to un- 
dermine or destroy our society .. .” Fur- 
thermore, “the charge that Yale is en- 
couraging irreligion or atheism is without 
foundation.” The alumni added: “The 
business of a university is to educate, not 
to indoctrinate ... In the ideal univer- 
sity, all sides of any issue are presented 
. « «} all sides, not just those that may be 
currently popular with the trustees and 
the alumni... This is Yale’s policy.” 
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MEDICINE 





The Common Cold 


Dr. Thomas G. Ward is a persistent 
man. Virology expert at Johns Hopkins 
University, he has spent the better part of 
the past three years looking for a cure for 
the common cold. In Chicago last week, 
at a conference of the Common Cold 
Foundation, he was obliged to report that 
he is still on the old, cold trail. “Personal- 
ly,” he said, “my favorite treatment is old 
Maryland rock-and-rye.”’* 


Saturday Night 


“Take me, God Almighty, please take 
me. I don’t want to live no more. Why 
should I live to be tortured?” 

On an examination table in Chicago's 
huge Cook County Hospital, a 70-year- 
old woman lay limply, pleading for death 
between long, painful gasps. Her finger- 
nails were blue. She was critically ill of 
congestive heart failure. The woman's 
brother, a wizened little Irishman with a 
patch over one eye, stood beside the table 
explaining why he had let her go so long 
without medical attention. “I thought it 
would pass, and I didn’t want to leave 
her,” he said. “I wanted to keep her at 
home as long as possible.” The cop who 
had driven them to the hospital in the 
middle of the night grunted 
no regard.” 

Dr. Ed Brucker, 27, intern in “Female 
Admitting,”’ shook his head and patted the 
brother on the shoulder. The woman was 
wheeled away, for oxygen and digitalis, 
and more detailed examination. The next 





“People got 


* A longtime Baltimore favorite. A Johns Hop- 
kins tradition attributes the following informal 
prescription to the great Dr. William Osler 
1) hang a hat on the bedpost, 2) go to bed and 
drink rock-and-rye until there are two hats on 
the bedpost 


case, a woman with an injured leg, ar- 
rived in a wheelchair. 

It was the “hell night” that comes every 
week to Cook County Hospital—it starts 
a few hours before Saturday midnight and 
ends shortly after Sunday’s dawn. 

Good Neighbor. A young man in me- 
chanic’s cap and windbreaker half-carried 
a little old man down the long green corri- 
dor to “Male Examining.” “Are you this 
man’s son?” asked Dr. Lawrence Knopp, 
the intern. 

The young fellow shook his head. “No, 
sir,” he said. “My wife and I live next 
door. The old man and his wife live alone. 
The last couple of weeks the old man’s 
been keeling over. We've been worrying 
about him. When it happened tonight, my 
wife thought I ought to bring him here.” 

The old man, obviously in pain, could 
not understand the intern’s questions. Dr. 
Knopp asked for the admitting slip. He 
frowned over the man’s name for a mo- 
ment, then asked carefully: “Du redst 
Yiddish? [Do you speak Yiddish? ]” 

“Vah,” whispered the old man eagerly. 

“Vus is der mehr, Papa?” 

“Ich bin kronk,” was the shy answer. 
“Du kenst mir fixen? [I'm sick, You can 
fix me up? ]” 

Dr. Knopp said he would do his best. 
From the old man’s wife, waiting in the 
corridor, he learned that his patient was a 
diabetic, on insulin for ten years. While 
he went on with his examination, Dr, 
Knopp sent the woman off with her young 
neighbor to be interviewed by a social 
service worker. 

“What Made Him Do It?" Outside, a 
siren wailed and faded. Two cops brought 
in a 15-year-old Negro on a stretcher. “A 
kid with the big ideas shot out of him,” 
volunteered one of the cops. “Tried to hold 
up a grocery, so the groceryman goes for 
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his .38 and lets the kid have it.” Almost as 
an afterthought he added, “The gun the 
kid had was empty to begin with.” 

The boy had been given morphine, but 
he was still sobbing when an intern bent 
over him. A neat little hole showed where 
the slug had entered the lower left side of 
his chest. “Probably hit a lung,” the doc- 
tor said. An attendant was getting ready 
to take the boy to surgery when his moth- 
er and father, a packing-house worker, 
irrived, 

The mother touched the boy’s check. 
“What made him do it? Wha de him 
do it?” she said in a low voice. The par- 
ents and the police followed tl boy up- 
stairs. In the surgery, a woman intern be- 
gan a transfusion of blood and saline so- 
lution, slipped a tube through the boy’s 
nose and into his stomach to sample its 
contents for telltale s s of blood. 

“What did you have for supper?” she 
isked the boy. He whispered, “Cheese and 
crackers, and a soda pop.” 

“He ran away from home last Satur- 
day,” his mother was saying in the hall 
outside, “Bad friends, that’s what did it, I 
know it. He’s never been in any trouble.” 
Her husband looked at her, then looked 
away. 

"Catatonic Schiz?" In Female Admit- 


ng, a handsome Negro girl was brough 
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in on a stretcher. Her eves were wide 
open, but she lay motior “She went 
out cold like this all of a sudden, while we 
were sitting in a ni 
band. “For no reason, l : 
Dr. Knopp flipped the girl’s nails and 
pricked her arm with a needle. No 
sponse. Spirits of ammonia h 
nose produced a_ viol head shaking 






















is the irritan 
removed. The intern spoke into her ear, 
calling her by her first name. “Ann,” he 
said, “can you hear me? What hurts you, 
Ann? Can you tell me?” The girl seemed 
to be making an effort to sy; got 
out the word “stomach,” and clutched her 
ibdomen. 

Her husband said she was three months’ 
pregnant, that she had gone into similar 
trances” three times since last August. “I 
always could bring her out of it wit 
packs on the back of her neck,” he 1 
No, he said, he hadn't noticed any peculiar 
changes in her manner. Yes, their marriage 
was going well as far as he knew. 

“T think it’s the fella she used to go 
with before we were married,” he said. 
“He reminds her of a rattlesnake. She’s 
scared to death of him. 

“T work from 4 to midnight, and some- 
times he comes around and makes her go 
I think she has one of these 
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rhe intern marked the girl’s chart 
“Possible 100% HY” (hysteria), noted 
“no abnormal reflexes, no re 


ful stimuli, 
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guilt-complex hysteria.” He fed the girl 
emetic soap water, which she promptly 
vomited up. The second time, she came 
to, pleading, “Not again. Please, not 
again.” Dr, Crowley entered her name on 
the roster of patients to be seen by a psy- 
chiatrist on Monday. 

"Freedom & Democratsia." Hell night’s 
parade went on. A Puerto Rican seaman 
brought from jail with possible appendi- 
citis, an ex-coal miner with chronic pul- 
monary fibrosis, a young boy superficially 
but painfully hurt in an auto crash. Six- 
teen babies were born, one by Caesarian. 

It was nearly dawn when two men stum- 
bled into the emergency room, followed 
by a quartet of policemen and detectives. 
Both men were bruised and dirty; one 
was bleeding from an ugly gash on the 
back of his head, the other from a wound 
in his temple. Both were drunk, and they 
were carrying on a loud harangue in Ser 
bian. They had been found beaten and 
half-conscious on a dark street on Chi- 
cago’s West Side. 

No one was making much progress in 
communicating with the Serbs, although 
one of them could speak a little English. 
“T am D.P.” the man said, waving an 
identification card. “Here one years. My 
friend, he also good D.P.” 

Off to one side, a detective gave instruc- 
tions. “The thing to get clear,’ he told one 
of the cops, “is—did they get beat up in 
our district?” The red-faced cop turned 
back to the D.P.s. “Where were you prior 
to this incident?” he asked. The D.P.s 
looked at him blankly. “Just tell us where 
you were when you got assaulted,” said 
the exasperated cop. 

A nurse and doctor were busy giving the 
pair first aid. “I wake up, I find blood on 
me and my friend,” said the English- 
speaking Serb. 

“Make it they were choking each other 
and let it go at that,” said a detective. 

The red-faced cop tried again. He dis- 
covered that the men lived in Gary, Ind., 
and thought they were still in Gary. The 
doctor announced that they were not seri- 
ously hurt, so the police decided to let 
them sleep in jail for a few hours, then 
stake them to carfare home. The English- 
speaking Serb shook off the guiding arm 
of a cop. “I go myself, gladly,” he said. 
“Here is freedom and democratsia.” 

Upstairs, the old diabetic seemed to be 
resting quietly (though, next day, he was 
to take a turn for the worse and die in the 
night). The 70-year-old heart patient who 
wanted God to take her was in the hands 
of a girl intern, who found she was also 
suffering from cancer of the breast. “I've 
got her on oxygen, digitalis and aminophy!- 
line,” the intern said. “Later, I'll get X-ray 
consultation on the cancer. But I scarcely 
know what’s keeping her alive.” 

The youngster who had been shot in the 
holdup had come out of surgery. “The kid 
was lucky,” the surgeon said. “An inch or 
two either way, and the bullet would have 
severed the aorta or portal vein or the 
hepatic artery. As it is, he'll live.” 

At 7 a.m., another “hell night” was 
over. The interns went across the street 
to “The Greek’s” for a cup of coffee. 
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Andy at Oslo 


Andrea Mead Lawrence, who usually 
skis for fun, was not feeling particularly 
happy one morning last week. Up early, 
she found she didn’t want any breakfast. 
Instead, she hiked to the ski slope and 
made a short run, halfway down the hill, to 
loosen her tense muscles, Then she caught 
the tow for a pull to the top of Norway's 
Olympic giant slalom course. 

At the top, she took off her skis and 
began a laborious trek, often hip-deep in 
snow,* down the 1,000-meter course. At 
each of the 59 “gates,” the flag-decked 
poles marking the obligatory turning 
points, Andy paused and made mental cal- 
culations. She carefully gauged each hill- 
ock and bump, guessed at her racing speed, 





International 


Anprea & Dave LAWRENCE 
Breakfast was postponed until 5. 


and mentally mapped a line of descent to 
follow. At the bottom she rested, then 
trudged back up the course, stopping 
again at each gate to review and correct 
her calculations. She was adding her own 
figuring to the slalom racer’s standard 
formula—‘run it high and inside.” 

By race time, Andy’s brain was storm- 
ing. “I didn’t see how I could be in the 
right mood.” But as soon as she was off, 
her nerves and muscles took over. Given 
the favorite No. 4 starting position, she 
swooped down the tricky course with the 
easy grace of a prima ballerina. As usual, 
she looked as if she were loafing, even as 
she made a final flick with her ski pole to 
break the electric-eye photo timer at the 
finish. But the knowing crowd, recogniz- 
ing speed when they saw it, cheered her 


* Southern Norway had an odd shortage of snow 
last week. Some 300 soldiers worked day & night 
hauling it from nearby gullies to pack over bare 
spots on the racing courses. 
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effortless descent, cheered again as she fell 
into the waiting arms of her husband, U.S. 
Skier Dave Lawrence. When Andy’s time 
was announced (2:06.8), even Andy was 
surprised. “Gee, that’s good. I didn’t think 
I was going that fast.” 

It was far & away the fastest run of the 
day. Austria's glamorous Dagmar Rom 
placed second, with 2:09. Andy, U.S. 
women’s team captain at 19, had won the 
first gold medal of the 1952 Olympics, the 
second ever won by a U.S. skier. Not 
until 5 that afternoon was she able to get 
any food down—a sandwich, But now she 
could remember that skiing was fun. Said 
she: “Well, one down, now two to go.” 

In the women’s downhill race, over an 
icy and treacherous course, not even the 
winner, Austria’s Trude Beiser Jochum, 
had much fun. The U.S. team skidded and 
slithered into a disastrous series of pell- 
mell spills. Andy, after one half fall and a 
daredevil jump ending in a ski-tangled 
pile-up, led the U.S. squad but finished a 
sorry 17th out of 43. Her sense of humor 
still intact, she said with a grin: “I guess 
we're the crash and burn team. . . I made 
a great jump—right off the course.” This 
week Andy had only one to go, her favor- 
ite: the special slalom. 

With a good number of the returns in 
(see below), and with World Figure Skat- 
ing Champion Dick Button still to com- 
pete, the U.S. was well on its way this 
week to its best showing ever in the Win- 
ter Olympics. If there was a sour note, 
a group of Russian “observers” helped 
sound it. Though they have indicated that 
they will compete at Helsinki this sum- 
mer, the Russians sent no winter competi- 
tors. Last week, after watching the early 
results, they contented themselves with 
assuring everybody that Russian competi- 
tors are better at almost everything. 

Other Olympic results last week: 

The U.S.’s Ken Henry, 23, and Don 
McDermott, 22, scored an upsetting one- 
two sweep of the 500-meter speed skating 
race. The U.S.’s two-man bobsled team of 
Stan Benham and Pat Martin won an 
Olympic silver (second place) medal be- 
hind the German world champions, and 
the U.S. four-man team is conceded a 
good chance in this week’s event. 

Two Dartmouth skiers, Bill Beck and 
Brooks Dodge, outdid every past per- 
formance of U.S. men ski racers in the 
Winter Olympics. In the downhill race, won 
by Italy’s World Champion Zeno Colo, 
Beck was fifth, 2.5 seconds behind the 
winner. Dodge tied for sixth in the men’s 
giant slalom, which was won, for the first 
time in Olympic history. by a non-Alpine 
skier, Norway's Stein Erikson. 


Best Dog 

The judge had a ticklish task. Which 
one of the six dogs would he choose? Eng- 
lish setter, wire-haired dachshund, Welsh 
terrier, Brussels griffon, standard poodle 
or Doberman pinscher? Each dog had 
been trained to the tail tip, each had sur- 
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It is all events—politics, 
business, finance, 
national and foreign 
affairs . . . and it’s also 
the trends in religion 
and education, the 
developments in science 
and medicine, the latest 


creations in art, music 
and the theater. 


—and you'll find an 
accurate, incisive 
presentation of this news 
each week in TIME’s 23 
clear, concise and 
colorful chapters. 


.. to get 
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| vived a two-day ordeal of poking and 
| prodding by judges. Each was the best of 
its breed and the best of its group. Now, 
from all the 2,451 dogs originally entered 
last week in the 76th annual Westminster 
Kennel Club Show at Madison Square 
Garden, the judge had to choose one as 
the best of all. 

As Judge Joseph Sims paced to & fro, 
his eye kept turning to the Doberman, 
Champion Rancho Dobe’s Storm. Earlier, 
in the tense semifinal of the group judg- 
ing, Storm had beaten the defending 
champion boxer, Bang Away of Sirrah 
Crest. Standing still as a statue, the Do- 
berman moved only his head. He was 
keeping an eye on the judge. After only 
15 minutes, one of the shortest final delib- 
erations in Westminster records, Judge 
Sims gave the Doberman the nod. Storm 
promptly jumped up & down and pawed 
and licked his hand!er—just as if he knew 
he had won. Owner Len Carey bought him 
as a puppy, sight unseen, and has kept 
him in show trim by exercising him in 
Manhattan’s Central Park. Carey, an ad- 
vertising executive, was not surprised at 
his dog’s triumph: “He's strictly a ham. 
He knows what a flashbulb is.” 


Honkballer from Holland 


In The Netherlands, sport fans know 
| Johannes Hendrikus Urbanus as well as 
Americans know Urbanus’ hero, Bob Fel- 
ler. Like Feller, 24-year-old Urbanus is a 
pitcher. He plays on Amsterdam’s Op 
Volharding Volgt Overwinning (Perse- 
verance, Leads to Victory) team. The 
O.V.V.O. nine, behind Urbanus’ consistent 
pitching, has won three straight Dutch 
championships. Last week “Hannie” was 
the envy of some 5,cco Dutch Honkbal 
players. At the invitation of the Knicker- 
bocker, a  Dutch-American magazine, 
Hannie fiew to the U.S. to spend a month 
of spring training with the New York 

Giants, National League champions. 

Baseball was made popular in The Neth- 
erlands by U.S. soldiers after World War 
| I, and has been getting more popular ever 
since. The Honkbal Federation now has 
165 senior teams, made up of players over 
16. Crowds of more than 3,000 at a game 
are nothing unusual. Though the Dutch 
are careful to follow all the American 
rules, the game is strictly amateur and 
considerably more gentlemanly than the 
sometimes rowdy U.S. variety. The Dutch 
have no equivalent for the Bronx cheer; 
no one ever boos; no one would dream of 
suggesting that the umpire be killed. No 
player ever tries to steal signals, for the 
simple reason that few players are skillful 
enough to bunt strategically or to drop a 
hit behind the runner. 

Hannie was aghast at the idea of a bean- 
ball or “duster” (a pitch aimed at the 
batter’s head to scare him away from the 
plate). Righthander Hannie never has to 
resort to such strategy, because ordinarily 
he simply strikes out half the opposing 
batters. He has no change-of-pace pitch 
or slow ball, only a curve (“which I in- 
vented myself”) and a fast ball (“which 
I hope some day to be as good as Fel- 
ler”). Because Honkbal is played on soc- 

















Isrcel Shenke 
PiTCHER UrBANUS 
No one steals his signals. 


cer fields, Hannie has never had the ad- 
vantage of pitching from the raised (15 
in.) mound, but since equipment is scarce 
in The Netherlands, he has usually had 
the advantage of pitching with a grimy, 
hard-to-see ball. 

Hannie is modest about his chances of 
making the grade in U.S. baseball: “I 
don't know if I would accept an offer, be- 
cause I know I wouldn't get one.” He will 
be happy “just to learn,” then go back to 
Amsterdam, where his brother Charles, 
an O.V.V.O. shortstop, will take care of 
a good percentage of the batters that 
Hannie does not strike out. Charles is 
O.V.V.O.’s relief pitcher, but the title is 
strictly honorary. In 150 games over eight 
years, Hannie has never yet been relieved. 


Who Won 


@ Don Gehrmann, the national indoor 
A.A.U. 1,000-yard title; in Manhattan. 
Going all out right from the starter’s gun, 
he beat the field by 30 yards in the world 
indoor record time of 2:08.2. Old record, 
set by John Borican in 1939: 2:08.8. 

@ Phil D., the $29,800 San Antonio 
Handicap; at Arcadia, Calif. In a photo 
finish, Phil D. nosed out Intent, Santa 
Anita Maturity winner, in the traditional 
warmup for next week’s $100,000 Santa 
Anita Handicap. 

@ Heavyweight Rocky Marciano, 27, a 
seventh-round technical knockout over 
aging (35) Lee Savold; in Philadelphia. 
Marciano, a leading contender for the 
world title, was so inept—once, missing 
with a wild right, he threw himself flat 
on his face—that Champion Joe Walcott, 
who had been dickering with Marciano, 
promptly agreed to a return fight in June 
with ex-Champion Ezzard Charles. 
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SNOWBOUND NO MORE 


One steel-grey afternoon you would see 
the great dark snowhead clouds massing 
along the horizon like a vast fleet of 
battleships. There was a kind of thrill 
in the air because you knew what was 
coming and nobody could stop it. 

The first soft snowflakes floated down 
like big feathers, melting as they touched. 
The sky thickened until everything was 
blotted out. 

Mother would light the gas jets on the 
walls, turning up the flames to a bright 
and steady yellow, and make you cocoa; 
and in from the dark swirling world out- 
side would come Father, stamping in a 
flurry of snow, Next morning you woke 
in a new white-sugar world. 


SNOWBOUND by the Blizzard of 1888, thousands were marooned. All traflic stopped 


For back at the turn of the century, 
the word “snowbound” was a real fact 
of life for nearly everyone, meaning iso- 
lation, immobility, and weeks of lonely 
days and nights. 

The first big snow changed your very 
life in those days. You had to prepare for 
winter; at school you learned all about 
the improvident grasshopper and the 
industrious ant, Your Mother filled the 


autumn afternoons with the smell of 


pickles, and you watched her skim the 
pink sugary crust off the boiling grape 
jelly. Father rolled the little Model T 
into the barn and put it up on blocks 
for the winter, with an old horse-blanket 
hung over the brass radiator. 


But 





right after the Great Snow of December 26, 1947, essential traffic was kept moving. 





It was that little Ford that broke the 
iron grip of winter on the world. Ford 
brought on the Motor Age, and the 
Motor Age triumphed over snow and 
time and distance. 

Wintertime still brings its great 
storms, heaping the highways with 
drifts. But now the American Road is 
so all-important that the best-managed 
communities start clearing the roads at 
the very first flake. The automobile is so 
essential to modern American life that 
nothing, not even nature at its worst, cam 
be permitted to interfere with the open 
highway. Vital goods and services—such 
as food, mail and medicinal supplies— 
must go through. 

Progress in this century is woven into 
the history of the American Road, the 
way of life wrought by the car. Today 
the automobile is a prime tool of society; 
the physical outline of that society is a 
map of the American Road. 

Ford Motor Company alone has put 
more than 35,000,000 cars on that Road. 
We believe that the Road truly symbo- 
lizes the endless drive of Americans 
toward a better life for mankind every- 


where. 


Ford Motor Company 


FORD + LINCOLN « MERCURY CARS 
FORD TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 





MODERN SNOWPLOWS, hurling tall plumes 
of snow by the tonload every minute, now 
keep most all roads open the year around, 


SNOWFLAKES mean pleasure to millions of 
Americans now: nearly every hill in the 
Northern U. S. seems to have a ski-lift, 
an inn, and a Scandinavian instructor. 

Sun Valley, Idaho 
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the F-66E Sabre, 


a new, more powerful Sabre jet, 


designed and built by 
North American Aviation, Inc. 


for your security in the skies 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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MUSIC 





Duck Feathers 


In the thunderous climax of Tchaikov- 
sky’s Festival Overture, 1812, cannon (or 
cannon sound effects) have been booming 
forth for 7o years. In Rochester last week, 
the gunfire brought down some trophies. 
As the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra 
reached the firing point, and cannon roared 
offstage, the audience in Eastman Theater 
was astonished to see a cloud of duck 
feathers float down from the ceiling. The 
orchestra people hastened to explain that 
it was no part of the program. Their best 
guess: “Pranksters who knew music and 
the catwalks.” 


Band Businessman 

Les Brown’s “Band of Renown” is one 
of the busiest and best in the land. Les 
Brown, a graduate of Duke University 
(°36), thinks he knows why. “We prefer 
sound to noise,” Brown writes in Metro- 
nome. “We prefer the beat over ‘effects,’ 
we prefer consonance to dissonance, and 
we like the melody if it’s good.” 

This formula has made Les & Co. a 
stand-by on Bob Hope shows since 1946. 
It has also won the approval of the jazz 
fans: in Down Beat’s latest band popular- 
ity poll, Brown’s outfit ran second only 
to “Progressive” Jazzman Stan Kenton’s. 
Last week the band packed Los Angeles’ 
Trianon ballroom on Saturday night, and 
also appeared in a local TV show. 

The Fans Are Different. For nine 
nonths of the year, except for occasional 
forays with Hope, Les & Co. are set as sol- 
id as cement in Los Angeles. The take, in- 
cluding record royalties, is $350,000 a 
year. The musicians, most of whom have 
been with Les five to ten years, earn 


'f | around $10,000 apiece, and are settled 


family men with permanent homes around 


Los Angeles. This gives the Band of Re- 
nown a respectable pipe & slippers atmos- 
phere, in contrast to the breathless, upper- 
berth days of the middle "30s, when Benny 
Goodman, Tommy Dorsey and Jimmie 
Lunceford rocketed around the U.S. with 
their big bands, collecting frenzied wor- 
ship. In 15 years the band business has 
settled down, and chunky Les Brown, who 
played his first dance date with a clarinet 
at 16, is one who saw the change coming. 

For one thing, the bands lost a lot of 
musicians to the armed services in World 
War II, and, says Brown, “always the best 
guys seemed to go.” They returned with 
most of the fire and wanderlust burned 
out of them, and headed for comfortable 
berths in movie and radio studios: mar- 
riage and one-night stands do not mix. 
And the fans themselves are different. 
Unlike the openmouthed mobs who used 
to jitter right into the bell of Benny 
Goodman’s clarinet, the new generation 
seems to “dance easier than they used to. 
You don’t see the place hopping as it did 
in the old days.” 

*"Make Hit Records." The old circuit 
of “prestige houses,” which included such 
famed spots as New Jersey's Meadow- 
brook and Chicago’s Blackhawk, now 
scrambles for top soloists more than top 
bands. With rare exceptions, the theaters 
that used to pay Goodman and Shaw 
$10,900 a week are gone. Recording com- 
panies nowadays play for the hit song, the 
oné-shot success; the disk jockey, who can 
make or break a record, rules the roost. 

In a world where beat-and-swing-and- 
pack-’em-in no longer pays off, Les Brown 
advises: “Hire good men, make hit rec- 
ords, treat the men well, make hit records 
. . . hold on to the men, make hit rec- 
ords.” For the Band of Renown, it works 
pretty well. 











Les Brown (Lert) & Dance Crowp In Los ANGELES 
From upper berth to slippers and pipe. 
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ART 





The Best in 50 Years? 


Who can pick the “ten best” paintings 
of any era? Probably nobody, but people 
have been known to try. For an exhibi- 
tion which opened this week, Manhattan's 
Wildenstein Gallery asked the art critics 
of seven U.S. publications to choose ten 
outstanding American paintings of the 
2oth century apiece. 

Art Digest, Art News and Magasine of 
Art leaned heavily to the advance guard; 
Lire, the New York Times and the New 
York Herald Tribune stuck to the middle 
of the road. Time was comparatively con- 
servative, chose five pictures that had 
been painted 30 or more years ago.* 

Only five painters of the half-century 
made three or more of the seven lists: 
Stuart Davis, Lyonel Feininger, Marsden 
Hartley, John Marin and Edward Hopper. 


19th Century Reporter 


Constantin could sketch, with 
qual ease, a cavalry charge or a crino- 
lined cocotte. As a war correspondent in 
the Crimea, he turned out sheaves of de- 
tailed drawings of battles and camp life. 
As a Parisian artist-about-town, he caught 
I legant manners and shady morals of 
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’s favorites: Tt s Eakins’ Mrs. Edith 
Ma (1904), George Luks The Spieler 
(1 5 Homer's Driftwood (1909), 
John : fackyards, Gree ich 4% 2 
( John Marin’s Sun, /sle wd Sea (1921), 
rd Hopper’s New York Movie (1939), Ben 
$ nt Lot (1939), Marsden Hartley's 
t 1, Autumn, No. 1 (1940), Charles 
hficld’s Coming of Spring (1943), Andrew 
I 1 Crow Flew By (1950) 





his contemporaries. Although he lacked 
Daumier’s satiric bite and Rowlandson’s 
ribald bounce, Guys’s quick eye and fa- 
cile technique made him one of Europe’s 
ablest 19th century reporters. Last week, 
to celebrate the 15oth anniversary of his 
birth, some of the best of Guys’s report- 
ing was on display in a Paris gallery. 
Guys’s artistic career got off to a slow 
start. After brief service alongside Lord 
Byron in the War for Greek Independ- 
ence, followed by 14 years’ wandering 
through Europe and the Middle East as 
soldier and adventurer, at 36 Guys de- 
cided to take up drawing. His first tries, 
according to his friend, Poet Charles Bau- 
delaire, were “gloomy scratchings ... 
He sketched like a barbarian, like an in- 
fant.” But Guys stuck to it, and ten years 
later was good enough to get assignments 
as an artist-reporter for the /llustrated 
London News. “Do as you please with 
the landscape,” he once wrote his editors 
from the Crimean battlefront, “Put in a 
snowstorm if you want.” But, he insisted, 
“please respect the uniforms as I've drawn 
them. They are absolutely exact.” 
Guys was no less exact when he turned 
to studies of Parisian life. Each night, 
from memories of daytime excursions, he 
worked on sketches of promenading beau- 
ties and dandies, coachmen and soldiers, 
Paris streets and fashionable salons. But 
few outside a small circle of friends knew 
or appreciated Guys’s Paris sketches. Hun- 
dreds of drawings piled up in his studio or 
were peddled unsigned for a franc or less. 
In 1880, 78-year-old Guys stumbled 
into Paris’ Musée Carnavalet, sold the 
curator some 300 of his drawings for $50. 





Hopper’s “New York Movie” 
Only five made three out of seven. 
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Guys’s “Rue MAuBuEé” 
Only $50 for 300. 


Later he wrote his friend, Photographer 
Felix Nadar, “They aren’t worth any- 
thing, I know. If you'd like two or three 
hundred, I'd be glad to send them over 
to you.” 

Guys’s estimate of his work was over- 
modest. Since his death in a charity clinic 
in 1892, museums and private collectors 
have begun to collect his drawings. Last 
week Paris critics had compared him with 
Rembrandt and Goya, and labeled him 
“one of the most sumptuous draftsmen 
of the French school.” 


e 
Googie 

Southern California, with its pagoda 
cinemas and eateries shaped like bulldogs, 
has long been noted for the world’s larg- 
est crop of chicken-wire-and-stucco mon- 
strosities. This month House & Home 
notes a new regional aberration and gives 
it a name: Googie. Its archetypical exam- 
ple, says House & Home, is a Los An- 
geles restaurant named Googie’s, where a 
large part of the modernistic steel and 
stucco building takes off into the blue 
at a leaning angle even more startling 
than the Tower of Pisa. 

Googie architecture, House & 
Home, is “Modern Architecture Unin- 
hibited . . . an art in which anything and 
everything goes—so long as it’s modern 
. - « To the inventions of the modern en- 
gineer Googie adds all of Popular Me- 
chanics, [including] walls that are hinged 
and roll out on casters, doors that disap- 
pear into the ground, overhead lights that 
cook the hamburger.” 

There are certain rules, however, that a 

Googie architect should follow: 
g “Although it must look organic, it must 
be abstract. If a house looks like mush- 
rooms, they must be abstract mushrooms.” 
@ “Just as three architectural themes 
mixed together are better than one, so 
two or three structural systems mixed to- 
gether add to the interest.” 


Savs 
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LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR 


This painting of a church in the French town of Auvers was 
one of Vincent van Gogh’s last and least-known works, never 
publicly shown until this year. Van Gogh painted it after his 
release from an insane asylum in 1890, and while he was under 
the care of Auvers’ kindly Dr. Gachet. Shortly before his final 
illness drove him to suicide, the artist gave the picture to 


Gachet. Last month Dr. Gachet’s son presented it to the Louvre. 

Van Gogh made the little church loom like a pale thunder- 
head against a bruise-blue sky. The ground it rides on is rest- 
less as a sea. The painting underlines what Van Gogh meant 
when, nearing the end, he wrote in a letter to his brother Theo 
that his art was “the best lightning conductor for my illness.” 
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Headline of the Week 


In the Pasadena Independent: 


TRUMAN JOGGING—-MAY RUN LATER 


Death in Prague 

For years, Lidove Noviny (People’s 
News) was Czechoslovakia’s best news- 
paper, often favorably compared with the 
New York Times. Politically independent, 
the paper built up a large staff of for- 
eign correspondents and a list of notable 
contributors (Thomas Mann, Winston 


Churchill, Karel Capek, Leon Blum). At 
the peak of its influence in the ’20s and 





Roy Stevens 
Ex-Epitror PEROUTKA 


Twelve letters were missing. 


*30s, the Lidove Noviny had a circulation 
of 80,000 and always made money. 

But when the Nazis invaded Czecho- 
slovakia, Political Editor Ferdinand 
Peroutka, along with other staffers who 
opposed the Nazis, was thrown into con- 
centration camp. Not till 1945 was Pe- 
routka released. Back in Prague, he took 
over as Lidove Noviny editor in chief and 
fought the Communist infiltration of the 
government as bitterly as he had fought 
the Nazis. During the Red coup in 1948, 
the Communists fired him and other anti- 
Red staffers. In his last editorial, Pe- 
routka warned: “Even if you Communists 
now take possession of Lidove Noviny 
. . » What will you have taken possession 
of? Nothing more than the twelve letters 
in the paper’s title. Everything else will 
go with us.” 

Shortly after, Peroutka escaped from 
Czechoslovakia, hidden in a furniture van, 
and made his way to the U.S. The Reds 
continued to purge staff members, and 
last week eliminated the “twelve letters” 
completely. The Lidove Noviny was 
closed because it “was not keeping pace 
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with the expanding and manifold cultural 
life of Czechoslovakia.” In its place the 
Reds began to publish a faithful imita- 
tion of Moscow’s Literary Gazette. 

In his weekly broadcast from New 
York to his homeland over Radio Free 
Europe, ex-Editor Peroutka sadly said: 
“The suspension of Lidove Noviny is a 
signal for the remaining Czech writers to 
take leave finally of whatever last illu- 
sions they may have.” 


° 
Pegler v. the Legion 

Westbrook Pegler, a Hearst columnist, 
is fond of recalling that 15 years ago the 
American Legion gave him a plaque for 
striking “some blows for ‘Americanism.’ ” 
Last week Pegler struck some blows at the 
Legion. 

The Legion’s Americanism Commission, 
said Peg, had “taken [him] to task’—and 
why? Just because he had reported when 
he was in Europe recently what any fool 
could plainly see: that U.S. union men 
are working with the Government to de- 
liver Western Europe into the hands of 
socialism. The people who dare to disagree 
with Pegler’s choleric omniscience are no 
ordinary fools. Nevertheless, in this case, 
said Peg, the facts should be plain, even 
“should be known to the shallow politi- 
cians of the Legion in their jealous com- 
petition for trashy publicity to promote 
their insurance business, their public- 
relations mills and their paltry aspira- 
tions.” And one other thing: the Legion 
could come take their plaque back, any 
time they felt like it. 


"You'll Simply Drool" 

As a special journalism project at the 
University of New Mexico, a_ senior 
named Joe Aaron wrote a thesis on classi- 
fied ads in newspapers. In a survey of 
8,000 ads in eight major U.S. dailies,* he 
found no sectional differences in language, 
except for “smog free” California real 
estate. A house is “cute,” “a cutie,” “ador- 
able,” “exquisite,” “elegant,” “a dandy,” 
“magnificent,” “glamorous,” “spic & 
span,” “clean as a pin,” “a rare find”—and 
inevitably near everything and a “real 
bargain.” A farm is never a farm but “a 
rural hideaway,” “rustic retreat,” or “se- 
cluded estate.” 

Many ads are in a kind of code. Prime 
example, from the Washington Star: 
“Pack, ’51 dix 4 dr, ultra, R.H., 1262 act 
mi.” (Translation: 1951 Packard four- 
door deluxe with Ultramatic Drive, radio 
and heater, has been driven 1262 actual 
miles.) From the Denver Post: “New lg 
lv rm, frpl, 2 bdrm, lg kt, exp attic cel 
gar.” (Translation: a new house with a 
large living room with fireplace, two bed- 
rooms, large kitchen, expansion attic and 
cellar garage.) Automobiles are “jim dan- 
dy,” “slick as a whistle,” “A-1,” “just like 








*# The Philadelphia Bulletin, Los Angeles Times, 
Denver Post, Houston Chronicle, New York 
Herald Tribune, Washington Ster, Birmingham 
News, Kansas City Star, 
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When you say it on paper, everyone 
understands, And printed forms on cot- 
ton-fiber Fox RIVER onion skin are the 
economy-way to say the same thing to 
many people. 

Save labor —so thin that one writing 
makes all the clear copies you need. 


Give fast, accurate routing—the color 
of the paper denotes the department ad- 
dressed (6 available colors). 


Stay on the job—the unusual strength 
found only in cotton-fiber onion skin 
withstands hard and frequent handling. 


Write today for 
Free Sample Kit 
Fox River PAPER CORPORATION 
2527 S. Appleton St. Appleton, Wis. 
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How niithy can you save 


in your shipping room? 


SEE HOW THIS SCHOOL BOOK DISTRIBUTOR 
CUT HIS CARTON-SEALING COSTS 70% 





1. HE USES A BOSTITCH FOOT-POWERED BOTTOM STAPLER to moke up corrugated car- 
tons three times faster than taping and gluing. Bostitch staples also give him stronger, neater 
packages ... No more postal complaints because of improper sealing ...mo more book rejec- 
tions because of smudges from glue and tape, His shippers, too, prefer Bostitch stapling over the 
taping, gluing, string-tying and wire-binding methods formerly used. For the same reasons, it will 
pay you to investigate the cost-cutting possibilities of Bostitch stapling in your shipping room. 
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2. HE USES A BOSTITCH HEAVY-DUTY 3. HE USES A BOSTITCH PLIER-TYPE 
STAPLER — equipped with a long, thin seal- STAPLER to seal corrugated wrap-around 
ing blade —to top-seal his bulky shipping packages for single-book shipments . . . and 
cortons, Also three times faster than gluing saves time, money, and labor. Eliminates need 
and taping. for made-up mailers, 


GET MORE COST-CUTTING FACTS...MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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BOSTITCH, 366 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. I. 


Please rush me free literature showing which Bostitch stapling machines selected from 
your more than 800 models can help cut my shipping room costs. 


BOSTITCH Nome...... Title 


Firm 


4 Street 
ALL TYPES OF MACHINES 
FOR APPLYING STAPLES 


ALL TYPES OF STAPLES 
APPLIED BY MACHINES 300 Bostitch field men in 112 cities in the United States and 11 


cities in Canada offer you ready service. 
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new,” “never a wreck,” “peachy keen,” 
and “loaded” (all the extras). The highest 
praise: “You'll simply drool.” 

Help Wanted ads seldom offer jobs— 
only “openings” and “positions.” Babies 
to be cared for are always “darlings.” Lost 
dogs are inevitably “the pet of an invalid 
grandmother” or belong to a “heartbroken 
little girl.” Dogs for sale are recommended 
variously in classified newspaper ads as 
“love that money can’t buy,” “darlings,” 
“cuddlies,” and “swell pets.” Most refined 
touch: a bitch with a litter of pups listed 
as a “matron.” 


Traceable to Tracy? 

In Omaha, 17 parking meters were 
wrenched from the curb and spirited away. 
In Savannah, an estimated 150 meters 
were broken open and looted. In both 
cities, police voiced the dark suspicion 
that Dick Tracy himself, the fearless 
comic-strip detective, had inspired these 
petty robberies. The strip, which appears 


Copyright, 1952, by The Chicago Tribune 
Comic-Strip BANDITS 
Not guilty, by golly. 





in some 350 papers, has been showing a 
gang of teen-age hoodlums at work yank- 
ing up meters and taking them to a remote 
spot to rifle them. Tracy’s creator, Chi- 
cago Tribune Cartoonist Chester Gould, 
pleaded not guilty. Said he: “Most of the 
crimes that old Dick Tracy contends with 
are as old as police history itself. I don't 
create them, by golly.” 


Sale in Cincinnati 

The 110-year-old Enquirer, Cincinnati's 
leading daily and its only morning and 
Sunday newspaper, was sold last week for 
$7,500,000, The buyer: Cincinnati’s after- 
noon Times-Star (circ. 150,489), pub- 
lished by 74-year-old Hulbert Taft, whose 
cousin, Senator Bob Taft, owns 5% of the 
paper (Time, Jan. 14). The Enquirer (circ. 
185,283 daily, 269,415 Sunday) has been 
held in trust by Washington’s American 
Security & Trust Co. since Owner John R. 
McLean died in 1916, and Washington’s 
district court must still approve the sale. 
Under the deal, the Times-Star agrees to 
publish the Enquirer as a separate paper 
for at least twelve years. The Times- 
Star and Enquirer have long seen eye to 
eye editorially, and Publisher Taft plans 
no changes in his new paper’s staff or 
makeup. 
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WANT TO TRIM 10 
PLANT COSTS ? 


Here’s how you can short-cut 
—or eliminate—ten costly 
manufacturing operations 


Machining, painting, polishing, finishing and 
assembly are typical of many production steps 
eliminated entirely or materially reduced with 
plastics. 


Even complex parts can often be molded in 
one piece ... with slots, grooves and holes 
formed at the same time. Finishing operations 
are frequently no more than simply clipping 
the molded part from the sprue as it is taken 
from the mold. 


Colors are inherent in the plastics ...so paint- 
ing is not needed. Intricate shapes and details 
are molded right in. Often a one-piece molding 
replaces several parts that previously had to 
be assembled, thus saving time and costs for 


the assembly operation. 


A full discussion of these production ad- 
vantages is given in the Monsanto report 
“Trimming 10 Plant Costs.” Use the handy 
coupon to send for a copy. 

Visit the Monsanto exhibit, Booth #225, at 


the 5th National Plastics Exposition, 
Philadelphia, March 11-14. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, 


Room 1115, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Please send me your management 


Name & Title 
Company 
Address 

City, Zone, State 


repe 


ot, “Trimming 10 Plant Costs.” 





FREE-REPORT TO MANAGEMENT: 


“Trimming 10 Plant Costs,” an inform- 
ative study of production steps that 
can be eliminated or materially re- 
duced with plastics. 
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Sales Jump 35% In Three Months! 
Grocer Attributes Gain To 
Frigidaire Display Case 
CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—"'It took my 


Frigidaire Dealer less than 30 minutes to | 


show me that my old meat case was robbing 
me of over $400 a year,” says Joe Pulice, 
owner of Main Street Grocery. ‘‘Since 
installing my Frigidaire Display Case, I’ve 
cut my trim waste to zero and reduced my 
electric bill, besides showing a 35% sales 
increase in just 3 short months. My hat's 
off to Monongahela Power Co., my Frigid- 
aire Dealer, for their recommendation.” 


FREE! See how you can 
cut your costs —increase 
your profits, Call your 
Frigidaine Dealer today 
for a free Refrigeration 
Security Analysis of 
your refrigeration equip- 
ment. Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 





Refrigerated Display Case 


FRIGIDAIRE — America’s No. 1 Line of 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Products 
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TIME’s weekly chapter on 

RELIGION helps you follow 
the news of churches and 
churchmen everywhere. 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 
The African Queen (Horizon: United 


Artists) is the name of a leaky, 30-ft. 
steam launch that wheezes along a remote 
little river in German East Africa, deliver- 
ing mail and supplies. When World War I 
begins to creep into the jungle, Skipper 
Humphrey Bogart noses his boat into a 
quiet backwater, intending to sit out the 
fighting with a case or two of Gordon’s 
gin. But he takes on an unwelcome pas- 
senger, Katharine Hepburn, a prissy, 


“skinny old maid” who has other ideas, 
Determined to strike a blow for King, 
country and her dead missionary brother, 
Hepburn browbeats Bogart into running 
the guns of a German fort, shooting peril- 
ous rapids down to a lake patrolled by an 


1935 novel. Bogart, cast as a Canadian in- 
stead of a Cockney, does the best acting 
of his career as the badgered rumpot who 
becomes a man and a lover against his will. 
Katharine Hepburn is excellent as the 
gaunt, freckled, fanatic spinster. Their 
contrasting personalities fill the film with 
good scenes, beginning with Bogart’s tea- 
table agony as the indelicate rumbling of 
his stomach keeps interrupting Missionary 
Robert Morley’s chitchat about dear old 
England. 


Meet Danny Wilson (Universal-Inter- 
national) pictures the rise of a brash but 
likable young crooner to the special fame 
that only bobbysoxers can bestow. Apart 
from romantic and melodramatic trim- 
mings that it borrows elsewhere, the story 





Hepsurn & Bocart oN THE “AFRICAN QUEEN” 
Through heat, heartbreak and the hangman's noose. 


enemy gunboat. Her object is to sink the 
gunboat with a homemade torpedo. 

The movie is not great art, but it is 
great fun. Essentially it is one long, excit- 
ing, old-fashioned movie chase. Filmed in 
the Belgian Congo and Uganda by Direc- 
tor John Huston, it tells its adventure 
yarn in a blaze of Technicolor, fine wild 
scenery and action. While hippos gambol 
in the shallows and crocodiles gape evilly 
from mudbanks, Bogart and Hepburn fight 
each other, the elements and the Germans. 
They are shot at by natives, drenched by 
torrential downpours, devoured by mos- 
quitoes and blood-sucking leeches, felled 
by malarial fevers. They triumph over 
heat, hardship and heartbreak only to end 
as prisoners of the Germans, with the hang- 
man’s noose about their necks. But Holly- 
wood knows how a good movie chase 
must end: in one final, glorious and im- 
possible explosion. 

The script, by Huston and James Agee, 
is faithful to the spirit of C. S. Forester’s 


cribs so freely from the career and per- 
sonality of Frank Sinatra that fans may 
expect Ava Gardner to pop up in the last 
reel. What sharpens the illusion is the 
playing of Crooner Danny Wilson by 
Crooner Sinatra himself. 

It is not a very good movie, or even 
the best Sinatra has made, but it does give 
his talents the best cinematic showcase 
they have had. Cast as a knockabout who 
is quick of wit and whim, generous and 
irascible by turns, Frankie handles his role, 
and the script’s quip-studded dialogue, 
with cocky, easy charm. By his tricky 
phrasing and showmanlike delivery, he 
gives a lift to a score full of old hits, e.g., 
You're a Sweetheart, When You're Smil- 
ing, Old Black Magic. 

Meet Danny Wilson is pleasant when it 
gives Frankie the stage or when it sticks 
closest to his own story, as in a docu- 
mentary-like scene of a teen-age audience 
swooning and squealing at Manhattan's 
Paramount Theater. But the pleasure 
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The most important part of your retirement plan 


is something you don’t see here 


Like most of us, you are probably looking 
forward to a happy retirement sometime 
in the future. 


It’s true, of course, that financial pro- 
visions are necessary to achieve the good 
things you're planning for the leisure 
years. That’s why insurance, annuities, 
social security, pensions, and other 
savings are so important. 


But, even with financial security 
assured, will retirement really turn out 
as you hope and dream it will? The 
answer largely depends on what you do 
about a very important part of any retire- 
ment plan—your continued good health. 


And what's the best way of including 
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Research an d Manufacturing Laboratories, Detroit, Michigan 





good health as a part of your retirement 
progranr? By planning for it, just as 
carefully as you plan for your material 
security. 


So, begin now to take advantage of the 
knowledge and skills which medical 
science offers to conserve good health. 
For example, regular medical checktips 
should never be neglected —even though 
you may feel perfectly well at the time. 


Through these examinations your 
doctor can keep an inventory of your 
health, detect weak spots in your physical 
make-up, and often strengthen them be- 
fore real trouble begins. 


Of course, whenever you get a “warn- 


ing” that all is not as it should be, see 
your doctor promptly. 


It’s important, too, to follow his advice 
about diet, exercise, rest and other meas- 
ures that mean so much to your continued 
physical and mental well-being. 


Thanks to doctors, nurses, public 
health workers, pharmacists, and other 
members of the “health team? you have 
a better chance now than ever before to 
enjoy longer years of retirement. 


Take full advantage of this professional 
guidance that is offered you. Then you'll 
have the comforting assurance that you 
are doing the one thing most essential to 
health and happiness in later life. 


Parke, Davis & Company are makers of medicines prescribed by physicians 
and dispensed by pharmacists. Among the more than a thousand products 
bearing the world-famous Parke-Davis label are Antibiotics, Antiseptics, 
Biologicals, Chemotherapeutic Agents, Endocrines, Pharmaceutical Prepara- 
tions, Surgical Dressings, and Vitamin Products. If you will ask your physician 
or your pharmacist about them, he will tell you that each needs no further 
recommendation than the simple statement: “It’s a Parke-Davis product.” 
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Witson & Marx 
Room for a confounded commander. 


drains away in a trite love story involving 
a nightclub singer (Shelley Winters), and 
a silly plot leading to a gun battle be- 
tween Frankie and a gangster in an empty 
baseball park at night. 


Shadow in the Sky (M-G-M), based 
on a New Yorker short story by Edward 
Newhouse, finds ex-Marine Ralph Meeker 
committed to a veterans’ hospital because 
of his morbid tendency to hide under ta- 
bles whenever it rains. When he is finally 
pronounced well enough to move in with 
his sister and brother-in-law (Nancy Da- 
vis and James Whitmore), they at first 
hesitate to bring him into close contact 
with their two children. But eventually 
they give in to the urgings of conscience 
embodied in Jean Hagen, a whimsical 
young woman who has met Meeker at 
hospital dances. 

Having posed a fairly dramatic prob- 
lem in human relationships, the movie 
promptly drops it for a lengthy debate 
over what Meeker should do with his $900 
bankroll. Should he invest it in Whitmore’s 
gas station? Or should he buy a boat and 
go junketing about the West Coast with 
Jean Hagen? The film never recovers from 
this odd digression, and Meeker’s eventual 
cure is accomplished with Hollywood mir- 
rors: in a tropical downpour, he saves his 
nephew’s life, clears up his war neurosis in 
a brisk man-to-man chat with Whitmore, 
and, arm-in-arm with Jean, walks happily 
into the rainswept night. 


A Girl in Every Port (RKO Radio) 
has Groucho Marx, but not much else, in 
its favor. Teamed with William Bendix, 
Groucho is a Navy veteran with a talent 
for swindling landlubbers. Starting with a 
race horse with bad legs, he launches a 
series of doubletalk deals that get him in- 
volved with gangsters, saboteurs, ringers 
and Marie Wilson. The plot, which limps 
as badly as Groucho’s horse, fortunately 
has room for a number of familiar set 
pieces: Groucho confounding his Navy 
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commander, Groucho playing a Kentucky 
colonel, Groucho leering at Marie Wilson. 
Director Chester Erskine, who also wrote 
the screenplay, subscribes to the theory 
that if the action is fast it must be funny. 
Groucho struggles heroically to prove him 
right, but doesn’t quite make it. 


Lady Possessed (Portland; Republic) 
resuscitates that familiar figure of movie 
melodrama: a living person haunted by 
the spirit of the dead. 

The lady in question is an American 
girl (June Havoc) who moves into the 
stately English country home of James 
Mason, and is thereafter haunted by 
Mason’s dead wife, Madelaine. By the 
third reel, June has dyed her blonde hair 
black to match Madelaine’s, and is paint- 
ing Siamese cats just as Madelaine once 
did. An irrational ending saves her from 
complete insanity, but does not save the 
film from looking foolish. 

Lady Possessed, co-authored by Mason 
and his wife Pamela Kellino (who also 
appears in the picture) from her novel 
Del Palma, is equipped with all the stand- 
ard ghost-story props: doors that open 
and close by themselves, a spooky seance, 
low-keyed lighting and eerie music. Out- 
standing novelty: Singer-Pianist Mason, 
usually typed as a glowering heavy, blithely 
crooning a sophisticated ditty which goes, 
in part: 


It’s you I love. 

It isn’t the Champs Elysées. 
It isn’t a tune by Bizet. 

It’s you I love. 


Current & CHOICE 

Rashomon. An extraordinary Japanese 
film, Oriental in style and mood, yet uni- 
versal in its insight into the frailty of the 
human animal (Tre, Jan. 7). 

Decision Before Dawn. A German pris- 
oner (Oskar Werner) sweats out a mission 
as a U.S. spy in Germany on the brink of 
defeat in World War II (Time, Dec. 24). 

Miracle in Milan. Italian Director Vit- 
torio (The Bicycle Thief) De Sica’s fan- 
tasy about a goodhearted youth in a wicked 
world (Time, Dec. 17). 

Quo Vadis. M-G-M’s $6,500,000 worth 
of spectacle in Nero’s Rome; with 30,000 
extras, Robert Taylor and Deborah Kerr 
(Tre, Nov. 19). 

The Browning Version. Michael Red- 
grave as an English public-school teacher 
burdened with humiliating failure until 
Playwright-Scripter Terence Rattigan 
helps him to straighten up (Tre, Nov. 
12). 

Detective Story. Director William Wy- 
ler’s exciting version of the Sidney Kings- 
ley stage hit, with Kirk Douglas as the 
overrighteous detective and Eleanor Par- 
ker as his less-than-perfect wife (Tue, 
Oct. 29). 

The Lavender Hill Mob. Alec Guin- 
ness in a bright British farce about a staid 
bank employee who satisfies the criminal 
yearnings of a lifetime (Tre, Oct. 15). 

An American in Paris. Gene Kelly and 
Leslie Caron dance to George Gershwin’s 
tunes in a gay musical (Tre, Oct. 8). 
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Daily Flights via Miami or Houston 
take you to Panama or Lima. Multi-weekly 
service to Rio, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires. 
Spectacular scenic flights. Fly the famed 
El Conquistador, luxury sleeper plane— 
no extra fare—or Braniff's 4-engine El 
Intercontinental and save up to 25%. 
Call your travel agent or 
the Braniff office — in 48 major cities in 
North and South America, 


its 


International Headquarters 
| Love Field + Dallas 9, Texas 
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Can YOU 
measure up aft 


SI OEM GP 


Ir you caAN, there’s a rewarding, 
long-range career for you here, in an 
Engineering Division that’s been grow- 
ing steadily for 35 years. 


As a Boeing engineer, you'll share 
the prestige of Boeing leadership. You'll 
have at your disposal the finest research 
facilities in the industry, and you'll 
be working with engineers who have 
blazed exciting new trails in every 
phase of aviation. 


There are excellent opportunities, 
right now, for experienced and junior 
engineers for aircraft 

® DESIGN 

@ RESEARCH 


@ DEVELOPMENT 
® PRODUCTION 


also for servo-mechanism and elec- 
tronics designers and analysts and 
for physicists and mathematicians 
with advanced degrees. 


Boeing offers you work on such vital 
projects as the security-shrouded B-52, 
on the six-jet B-47, and on guided mis- 
siles and other revolutionary programs. 


Openings are available at both 
Seattle and Wichita. Your choice of lo- 
cation—Pacific Northwest or the Mid- 
west. You'll enjoy a good salary that 
grows with you, and Boeing provides a 
generous moving and travel expense 
allowance. 


You'll be proud to say, “I'm a Boeing 
engineer!” 


WRITE TODAY TO THE ADDRESS BELOW 
OR USE THE CONVENIENT COUPON 
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JOHN C. SANDERS, Stati Engineer — Personnel 
DEPT. A-2 
Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle 14, Wash. 


Engineering opportunities at Boeing interest 
me. Please send me further information. 


Nome 


Address 





City ond Stote 
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RELIGION 





4'/2 Baptists 

Baptists were pleased last week to learn 
(from the Baptist Joint Committee on 
Public Affairs) that four candidates (or 
presumed candidates) for the presidency 
are Baptists—Harry Truman, Estes Ke- 
fauver, Harold Stassen and Oklahoma’s 
Senator Robert Kerr. The committee also 
concluded that California’s Earl Warren 
is at least a half-Baptist; he was raised a 
Methodist, but usually attends the Bap- 
tist church of his wife and daughters.* 


Video Debut 


Du Mont Television put the question to 
Roman Catholic Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 
two months ago. How would the bishop 
like to have a television program? Bishop 
Sheen said he would like it fine. Details 
were ironed out (¢.g., the bishop pre- 
ferred to broadcast from a church, but 
Du Mont convinced him that a studio-set 
library would be better) and last week the 
new series, Life Js Worth Living (Tues- 
days 8 p.m., E.S.T.), was aired over Man- 
hattan, Chicago and Washington stations. 
Half an hour later, at program’s end, Du 
Mont was swamped with 250 congratula- 
tory calls; in a week, the program drew 
more than 3,000 fan letters. 

Bishop Sheen’s message in his TV de- 
but: man yearns for life, truth and love. 
The human forms of these things are im- 
perfect, ephemeral. But in God, man finds 
pure life, pure truth, pure love—‘that is 
the definition of God.” After a 20-minute 
talk in which he stressed Christian funda- 
mentals rather than specific Catholic dog- 
mas, the bishop answered questions from 
the studio audience. Sample: “Why does 
God permit evil in the world?” Answer: 
in giving man freedom, God gave him the 
freedom to choose between good & evil. 
Without the devil, there could be no 
saint; without the traitor, no patriot, 

This week, as the mail continued to 
pile in, Du Mont and Bishop Sheen were 
planning to continue the series indefinite- 
ly, as one of Du Mont’s “public service” 
shows. 


Hunted Jesuit 


From his satin doublet to the tip of his 
gilt-handled rapier, John Gerard was the 
classic Elizabethan gentleman. He was 
tall and handsomely dark. The son of a 
noble Lancashire family, he had studied 
at Oxford, and spoke excellent French and 
Latin. He was a dashing horseman and a 
minor authority on falconry and the chase. 

But there was one thing that set Gerard 
apart from other English gentlemen of his 
time: he was a Jesuit priest. Under the 
fine doublet he wore a monastic hair shirt. 
Concealed in his saddlebags he carried a 
Mass kit and a Latin breviary. For 17 


% Other candidates (or presumed candidates): 
Dwight Eisenhower (brought up in the Brethren 
in Christ church, now an “intensely religious” 
nonsectarian), Robert Taft (Episcopalian), 
Douglas MacArthur (Episcopalian), Adlai Ste- 
venson (Unitarian). 





William Kohn 
BisHop SHEEN ON TV 
Without the devil, no saints. 


years, John Gerard, S.J., lived an exacting 
double life, ministering in secret to Eng- 
land’s scattered and persecuted Roman 
Catholics. Last week a modern English 
Jesuit, Father Philip Caraman, published 
in the U.S. a new English translation of 
Gerard’s Latin autobiography (Autobiog- 
raphy of a Hunted Priest; Pellegrini & 
Cudahy, $3.50)—the plainly written ac- 
count of a spiritual mission as thrilling 
as a modern spy story. 

Barred Doors. It was 1588, the year of 
the Spanish Armada, when 25-year-old 
Father John Gerard, just ordained in 
Rome, landed secretly in Norfolk,* Eng- 
land. The day after his arrival he barely 
escaped a trap set by local “priest hunt- 
ers.” In London he found his Jesuit su- 
perior and began his ministry, always trav- 
eling as a country gentleman of quality. 

Gerard found his safest hiding places in 
the secluded houses of the Roman Cath- 
olic gentry. Most of these manors had 
secret cubicles—‘“priests’ holes”—where 
priests could hide if the house was 
searched, Gerard describes the end of one 
nerve-racking search: “Like Lazarus, who 
was buried four days, I came forth from 
what indeed would have been my tomb, if 
the search had continued a little longer.” 

In 1594 the Queen's marshals caught 
Gerard in London. Later he was taken to 
the Tower and questioned about his “ac- 
complices.” When he refused to tell where 
his superior was hiding, he was tortured 
for two days in the Tower dungeon. For 
hours at a time he was hung by his man- 
acled hands from the dungeon ceiling, but 
he never gave his friends away. 

In his imprisonment Father Gerard’s 


% Whose ducal family, the Howards, one of the 
oldest in England, were Roman Catholics, as 
they are still, 
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New Giant of the Air Force 


This is the Boeing eight-jet XB-52 
Stratofortress, America’s new all-jet 
heavy bomber—one of the most 
potent weapons yet devised to keep 
peace through strategic air power. 


Details of the B-52’s design and 
performance are closely guarded 
secrets. This non-revealing photo was 
released by the Air Force when the 
airplane was moved from its hangar 


to a more exposed area for start of 
engine and taxi tests. Boeing will 
continue, with the Air Force, the 
policy of guarding details of the B-52 
to the fullest extent. 

This mighty bomber climaxes 35 
years of Bocing development. Like 
its teammate, the B-47 Stratojet 
medium bomber, it has behind it the 
accumulated skills that gave the na- 


For the Air Force, Boeing also builds the B-47 Stratojets, TB-50 Superfortresses and C-97 Strato- 
freighters; and for the world's leading airlines Boeing hos built fleets of twin-deck Stratocruisers. 





tion the B-17 Flying Fortress and the 
B-29 and B-50 Superforts, It repre- 
sents daring thinking and ingenuity 
on the part of both Boeing's experi- 
enced engineering staff and the 
United States Air Force. 


The B-52 Stratofortress — already 
ordered for production — is evidence 
of America’s determination to main- 
tain necessary strategic air strength. 
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GEORGIA ALSO PROVIDES a versatile pool of 
intelligent workers, easily adapted to new trades 
and crafts. Unlimited facilities for recreation and 
education provide the workers of Georgia a con- 
siderable measure of better living. No other state 
enjoys better labor-management relations. 


Georgia offers an appreciative spirit 
of welcome to all new worthwhile en- 
terprise—For more facts, write today to ——————— 


CLARK GAINES, Secretary 
Dept. T-2 


HOW $6 STARTED 
ME ON THE ROAD 
TO $10,000 A YEAR 


By a Wall Street 
Journal Subscriber 


“Not long ago I picked up The Wall 
Street Journal in a railroad club car. 
I was amazed. I expected dull reading. 
Instead I found some of the best ar- 
ticles I ever read. 

“I sent $6 for a trial subscription. For 
the first time in my -life I understand 
why some men get ahead while others 
stay behind. The reports in The Journal 
come to me DAILY. I get quick warn- 
ing of any new trend affecting my in- 
come. I get the facts in time to protect 
my interest or make a profit. The Journal 
started me on the road to $10,000 a year.” 

This story is typical. The Journal is a 
wonderful aid to men making $7000 to 
$15,000 a year. To assure speedy delivery 
to you anywhere in U. S., The Journal 
is printed daily in four cities—New York, 
Chicago, Dallas and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6 (in U. S. and 
Possessions). Just send this ad with 
check for $6. Or tell us to bill you, 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

TM 2-25 





WEATHER FORECAST 


to BUSINESS MEN 


who prefer YEAR ’ROUND 
uninterrupted PRODUCTION 


THESE ARE FACTS—NOT PREDICTIONS! Every day is production 
day for industries in Georgia. Moderate year ‘round climate makes 
it possible to maintain high production levels over a |2-month 
cycle. Georgia’s rich natural resources allow for a wide scope of 
industrial operations—evidenced by the successful records of an 
ever-growing list of great names in American business. 


100 State Capitol * Atlanta, Ga. 




























Where Electricity 
Must Not Fail! 





ELECTRIC PLANTS 
Assure Light and Power | 


IN HOSPITALS, public buildings, hatcheries, 
industrial plants; in homes, on farms, Onan 
Emergency Electric Plants guard lives and 
property against the effects of power outages. 
Start automatically when current fails, 
stop when power is restored. Insure against 
power failures now, before disaster strikes. 





GASOLINE-DRIVEN—Air- 
cooled: 1,000 to 3,500 watts 
A.C. Woter-cooled: 5,000 to 
35,000 watts A.C, 

(ot left) Model 10 EL, 1OKW 


Mit for Folie! 
D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 


8132 Univ. S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn, 
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Christian resignation was tempered by a 
Jesuit conviction that the Lord helps 
those who help themselves, His jailer had 
allowed him to visit a fellow prisoner in 
another part of the Tower. 

Writes Father Gerard: “While we were 
passing the time of day together, it 
struck me how close this tower was to 
the moat encircling the outer fortifica- 
tions, and I thought it might be possible 
for a man to lower himself with a rope 
from a roof of the tower onto the wall 
beyond the moat.” A few weeks later, 
with the help of confederates outside, he 
did exactly that. 

Rash Adventurers. In 1605, not long 
after James I* succeeded Elizabeth, Guy 
Fawkes and some other rash adventurers 
hatched their abortive plot to blow up 
King James and his Protestant Parlia- 
ment. Although Father Gerard knew noth- 
ing of the plot, the anti-Catholic reac- 
tion was so strong that he had to leave 
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Secret Hiding Places by Granville Squiers 
Priests’ HipEour, CIRCA 1600 
Under the satin doublet, a hair shirt. 


the country. He slipped across the Chan- 


| nel disguised as a servant of the Spanish 


ambassador. 

In his 17-year mission, besides “recon- 
ciling” many of his fellow Englishmen to 
Roman Catholicism, he sent at least 30 
men to the Continent to study for the 
priesthood. “God grant,” he told himself 
after the shores of England slipped away, 
“that I may always love and dutifully 
carry the cross of Christ and walk worthily 
of the vocation to which I am called.” 


| The Jesuits gave Father Gerard other of- 


fices to perform, e.g., rector of a house of 
philosophy at Liége, confessor to the Eng- 
lish College at Rome. But he never saw 
England again. 


* English Roman Catholics were chagrined to 
find King James as poor an exponent of religious 
toleration as Queen Elizabeth. By Catholic ac- 
count, Scottish James actually sought Catholic 
support for himself when he first moved to Lon- 
don, changed his mind when he found himself 
popular with his Protestant subjects. On view- 
ing his first cheering English crowd, the story 
goes, James turned to a councilor and said, “Na, 
na, guid fayth, wee’s not need the Papists now.” 
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On kitchen counters, cocktail bars, or any 


long surface, Consoweld is the 





most practical decorative plastic 





surfacing because only Consoweld 





is available in 16-foot lengths. 





Obvious advantages are fewer 





seams, simplified matching of 





colors and patterns, and easier 





cleaning. Like all Consoweld, these 





16-foot panels are moisture and 





alcohol proof, burn resistant, and 





practically indestructible through ordinary wear. 





Beautiful Consoweld is also available in regular lengths, 





and in an unusually wide range of colors and patterns. 





Write for the name of your nearest distributor. He'll be 





glad to show you samples of the wonder surfacing chosen 





for thousands of beautiful uses ... because it’s good 
& 





for a colorful lifetime! 


CoONSOWELD 


plastic surfacing ... gond,{ur a Colorful Lifdtime 


N DATED WATER POWER AND PAPER COMPANY, WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WISCON 
MAKERS OF CONSOWELD INDUSTRIAL LAMINATES AND IMPREGNATED PAPERS 



















how wet 2 


Today, Limestone . . . processed 
to Carbide; then Acetylene 
produces plastics . . . synthetic 
rubber for bathing suits . . . tires 
... garden hose. 





Paint protects steel. Better if 
prime-coated surface is dehydrated. 
The Oxyacetylene Flame burns 
out moisture... paint clings 
closer — lasts longer. 


at the frontiers of progress youl find 


Wet as a bathing suit... dry as a fire. Carbide... and Acetylene 
are the chemical blocks upon which today’s miracle products are 
built. Combined with oxygen they form one of the world's most 
versatile teams for cutting, welding and conditioning metals. 


Carbide ...and Acetylene are just two of the many products of 
the Air Reduction corporate family ...a group that contributes 
to practically every phase of American life —and industry... 
serving such diversified activities as medical therapy and soft drink 
carbonation ... flame cleaning and synthetics. 


In fact, wherever progress is racing ahead to new frontiers, you 
find an Air Reduction Product. 


— — 
AIRS Air Repuction ComPANY, INCORPORATED 





. 
Divisions of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated, 


AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY, AIR 
REDUCTION PACIFIC COMPANY, AIR RE- 
DUCTION MAGNOLIA COMPANY...Indus- 
trial Gases, Welding and Cutting Equipment 
* AIRCO EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING 
DIVISION * NATIONAL CARBIDE COM- 
PANY ... Calcium Carbide * OHIO CHEMI- 
CAL & SURGICAL EQUIPMENT CO., 
OHIO CHEMICAL PACIFIC COMPANY... 
Medical Gases ~ Apparatus — Hospital 
Equipment * PURE CARBONIC COMPANY 
.+.Carbonic Gas and “Dry-ice’ * AIRCO 
COMPANY INTERNATIONAL . . . Export © 
AIR REDUCTION CHEMICAL COMPANY 





SCIENCE 


Rattlesnakes & Owls 


Prairie dogs, burrowing owls and rattle- 
snakes—so says an old legend—all live 
happily together in the same holes. For 
years zoologists have protested that this 
kind of thing is very unlikely. But many a 
rural Midwesterner refuses to give up the 
legend. Farmers testify that they have 
seen owls and prairie dogs coming out of 
the same hole. Some maintain stoutly that 
they have seen an owl go down a hole and 
a moment later heard the buzzing of a 
rattler there. 

In the current Natural History, Orni- 
thologist Lewis Wayne Walker explains 
the basis for this widespread belief. While 
he was watching a prairie-dog town, an 
eagle sailed over. Prairie dogs and an owl 
Cashed for the nearest shelter, and the owl 
struggled with the prairie dogs to get 
down a hole first. When the danger had 
passed, they all reappeared and went to 
their proper homes. This emergency pro- 
cedure, Walker thinks, explains the stories 
of dog-owl happy households. It was hard- 
er to explain the rattlesnake part of the 
legend. He could report no rattlesnake 
sharing a hole with either a prairie dog or 
an owl, 

While studying the nesting habits of the 
owls, Walker stumbled on an explanation. 
He dug away the earth over an under- 
ground owl nest, covered it with a sheet of 
glass and set a camera in the earth beside 
it. Then he watched and took pictures 
while the eggs were hatched. When the 
nestlings appeared, he got his answer: 
when disturbed, the baby owls made a 
noise exactly like a snake's rattle. Nature 
may have supplied this trick to frighten 
off intruders. 





Underground Dam 

Los Angeles County (which frequently 
strives to be different) is building an un- 
derground dam—made of water. Purpose 
of the new dam: to keep the sea from 
seeping into the deep wells that supply 
a large part of the water for half a million 
people. 

South of Los Angeles and inland from 
Manhattan Beach is a flat suburban area 
that was once semi-desert. It had no sur- 
face water, but under its tight clay sub- 
soil lay water-saturated gravel. When real- 
estate boomers discovered this treasure, 
they drilled well after well, and the well 
water, used recklessly, made the land sala- 
ble for home sites and industries. Now 
the “west basin,” as the geologists call it, 
has oil refineries and factories, as well as 
500,000 people. But its underground water 
is almost gone. The water table is some 
50 to 60 ft. below sea level, and sea water 
is seeping rapidly into the gravel. Some 
wells two miles inland have already gone 
so salt that they are useless. 

Local boosters and realty boards were 
not anxious to shout about this creeping 
threat to their real-estate values, but Wa- 
ter Engineer Oswald A. Gierlich of Man- 
hattan Beach refused to keep mum. He 
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knew that the west basin’s gravel re- 
charges very slowly, that fresh water 
comes a long distance from inland moun- 
tains and filters through gaps in an im- 
permeable barrier called the Inglewood- 
Newport Fault (see diagram). The invad- 
ing sea water moves much faster. Gier- 
lich figured that,°if nothing were done, 
sea water would fill the whole basin in 
about ten years and permanently spoil 
the vital wells, 

After years of study, the Los Angeles 
County Flood Control District finally de- 
cided to try an experiment. Last year its 
engineers pumped too million gallons of 
fresh water into the salted gravel under 
Manhattan Beach. Observation wells 
drilled alongside showed that the fresh 
water did not mix much with the salt, but 
forced it away, forming a mound of fresh- 
water gravel. The sea water still seeped 
inland around the mound, like a stream 
flowing around a rock, but at that one 
point it was stopped. 

Now the Flood Control District is drill- 





Brian Seed 
Farrey AVIATION’S PLastic WING 


Cured by a telephone. 





id gravel 


Time Diagram by J. Donovan 


ing a line of twelve-inch “injection wells” 
1,000 ft. apart and parallel to the beach, 
When fresh water is forced into the wells, 
it will form a dike of saturated gravel that 
will keep the sea water from entering the 
pumped-out basin. Gierlich hopes that the 
basin will eventually be filled to above 
sea level by the natural seepage of moun- 
tain water. Then the sea will no longer 
try to invade it. The industries and the 
people who depend on west basin water 
will never be able to use it at the old 
spendthrift rate, but at least they can 
be sure that their wells will not gush 
salt water, 


Flying Fibers 

Britain’s airplane designers are hot on 
the trail of something new: plastic air- 
planes, Last week the Board of Trade was 
talking up an all-plastic wing of trian- 
gular “delta” shape, which was developed 
by the Ministry of Supply and will be 
exhibited in May at the British Industries 
Fair. The wing is black, shiny, and made 
mostly of felted asbestos fibers impreg- 
nated with a synthetic resin. Preliminary 
tests indicate that the material will stand 
the heat developed by the high speeds for 
which delta wings are designed. Tests of 
Strength are encouraging too. 

The wing is made by a simple low- 
pressure molding process much like a 
method used in the U.S. to make plastic 
boats. The heat to set the resin must be 
controlled precisely, so 99 sensitive ther- 
mocouples are buried in the mold. To 
avoid running separate wires to each ther- 
mocouple, they are all connected to a 
small telephone exchange inside the mold. 
When the man in charge of the curing 
wants to know how hot a certain part 
is, he uses an ordinary telephone dial to 
“call up” the proper thermocouple and 
ask it to report. 

The Board of Trade proudly calls the 
wing “a pioneer step toward all-plastic 
aircraft, which promises to be easier to 
build than present-day metal aircraft, and 
from 50% to 80% cheaper.” The Fairey 
Aviation Co., one of Britain’s deading air- 
craft manufacturers, expects to have a 
plastic delta wing—presumably a fighter 
—in the air within two years. 
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First Aid See 





Alka: Seltzer 


BRAND —Reg. U.S ‘en -° 





ACID INDIGESTION 
COLD MISERY 
MUSCULAR PAIN 





Briggs & Stratton single- 
cylinder, 4 cycle, air-cooled 


gasoline engines are ‘Preferred 
Power” for industrial, railroad, 
construction and farm equipment 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP., MILWAUKEE 1, WIS., U.S. A. 





RADIO &2 TELEVISION 


Dethroned 
Researcher A. C. 
dropped a pair of blockbusters: 


| week 
| @ For the first time since his Texaco Star 


Nielsen this 


Theater went on the air in 1948, Milton 
Berle slipped from his No. 1 TV rating for 
three weeks in a row. The new champion: 
Arthur Godfrey’s Talent Scouts, with 58% 
of the viewing audience. Adding insult to 
injury, Arthur Godfrey & His Friends won 
the No. 2 spot, with 55.89%. Berle (52.6% ) 
is in third place, pressed closely by The 
Red Skelton Show (51.5%). 

@ There was even worse news for radio. 
Every one of the eight top TV shows now 
reaches a larger audience than listens to 
Amos ’n’ Andy, the No. 1 radio show. 





ImocENE Coca In “SHOW oF SHows” 








ooo musical library fills a room nearly as 
large as his original office. Twelve arrang- 
ers, orchestraters and copyists turn out 
the scores for one week’s show. Its half- 
dozen sponsors pay $150,000 a week to 
put the show on the air. Last month Lieb- 
man built the interior of a submarine at a 
cost of $2,000, then used the set for only 
74 minutes in a Sid Caesar sketch. 
Director Bill Hobin uses cranes, dollies 
and ramps to move his five cameras up & 
down, back & forth, this way & that. A 
wide-angle lens can catch as many as ten 
dancers and eight singers in a single shot 
without having them trample each other 
or clutter the screen; the zoom-type lens 
moves from long shots to close-ups with a 
breathtaking rush and without loss of 





REHEARSAL 


The camera stopped looking through the keyhole 


| Come of Age 

When TV first became mass entertain- 
ment three years ago, nobody had a very 
clear idea what to do with it. “We started 
out on TV peeking through a keyhole at a 
Broadway revue,” Max Liebman, 
producer of Your Show of Shows (Sat. 
9 p.m., NBC-TV),. When Liebman put on 
his first TV revue in 1949, dancers prac- 
ticed in a bare room off Broadway; skits 
were worked out in cubbyhole offices and 
washrooms. Liebman’s show went on the 
air without a camera rehearsal and from 
the stage of a theater. Curtains opened & 
closed for each number. The camera looked 
straight ahead. there were more than 
five dancers together on the viewer's 
screen, they looked like a subway mob at 
rush hour. 

Dollies & Process. This week, as Lieb- 
man produced his 97th TV revue, televi- 
sion had a lot more technical experience. 
Liebman’s 8o-man staff spreads over five 
floors of a Manhattan building. A $250,- 


Says 


focus. With process shots (filmed back- 
grounds), Hobin can shoot scenes that 
look like Paris, Tokyo, the Taj Mahal ora 
Venetian canal. 

Scoops & Baffles. Liebman’s actors, 
now TVeterans, have survived the harsh 
lights of early TV and, thanks to the new 
orthicon tube, which 
clearer picture possible with less light, use 
little make-up and fewer aspirins. 

But for singers and musicians, things 
have not improved so much, If the musi- 
cians play loud enough for a singer to hear 
them distinctly, they may find themselves 
playing too loud for televiewers to hear 
Soprano Marguerite Piazza 
alone in her operatic arias, 
trusting Music Director Charles Sanford 
to follow her lead. Sanford, trying to out- 
wit ricocheting echoes, wages continuous 
war with tricky acoustics; he has hung the 
theater with painted canvas, shellacked 
beaverboard, velvet draperies and sound- 
proofed scoops and baffles. TV music has 
become more a question of artful decep- 
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A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL PoLicryHoLper. Mr. Edge makes it a practice to review his 


personal life insurance program at regular intervals. 


He bought his first policy with this com- 


pany in 1937. Today he owns several Northwestern Mutual policies. 


WHY POLICYHOLDERS ARE 
SO LOYAL TO 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL... 


HIS company is one of the six largest, 

with over 90 years’ experience and an 
outstanding reputation for low net cost. 

This emphasizes that there are significant 


differences among life insurance companies, 


It is one reason why each year nearly half 
the new life insurance issued by this com- 
pany goes to present policyholders. 

Have you reviewed your life insurance 
program within the last two years? You'll 
find a distinct advantage in calling upon the 
skill and understanding of a Northwestern 
Mutual agent. The Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


OTTAWA 


ARS 





ust one look at your ite insurance 


is not enou gh 


A suggestion of real 


importance to the head of every family 


by ARTHUR B.EDGE, JR. 


President, Callaway Mills Company, 


LaGrange, Georgia 


m FEEL that every family has to be 
a business organization, 

“Like other concerns, it must watch 
carefully income and outgo of dollars, 
and put by reserves for future needs, 

“Fortunately, most American homes 
recognize this, But one fact sometimes 
goes unheeded. No business can con- 
tinue to prosper without periodically 
‘taking stock.’ 

“In the matter of family security, for 
example, life insurance programs do 
not automatically revise themselves to 
suit changing conditions. 

“Changes in income, increased taxes, 
additions to the family, the purchase of 
a home—these are just a few of the 
natural developments which point up 
the need for a new ‘inventory’ of life 
insurance plans, 

“So the business-like way is to re- 
view your life insurance arrangements 
at regular intervals. And here a thor- 
oughly-trained life insurance agent can 
be of real help. 
know, cost nothing extra.” 


His services, as you 


Lhe 
NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL 
Lifé fasurance Company 
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One girl with a Davidson 
will fold: 


500 statements in 5 minutes. . . 
1000 form letters in 9 minutes . . . 
6000 stapled forms in 60 minutes 


That's why you'll save plenty even tho 
you have very little folding work . . . 
why your Davidson will quickly pay for 
itself even tho you use it but one day a 
month, Any girl can operate it. Easily 
adjusted for various folds. Handles light 
and heavy paper up to 10” x 14”. Want 
details? Write today for free booklet. 


Davidson 


FOLDING 
MACHINE 


VS 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
1022-60 W. Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 








TORO 


AMERICA’S MOST 
COMPLETE LINE OF 
POWER MOWERS 


Over 30 models for 
home and institu- 
tional use, plus the 
finest service sys- 
tem in the industry. 
Write Toro Mfg. 
Corp., Dept. T 22, 
Mpls. 6, Minn. 











IMOVING ? ? —be sure to let us know! 
chead of time so you won't miss of 
single issue. 

Gallo Change Your Address: Send old address (exactly 

Aas imprinted on mailing lobel of your copy of TIME 

land new address (with rone number, if any)—allo 


A 










tion than full-bodied playing. Says San- 
ford: “When the score calls for an aggres- 
sive style of music, we sound aggressive 
but we don’t play aggressive.” 

Theater to Come. Liebman believes 
that TV’s technical advances will doom 
such contemporary makeshifts as remod- 
eled theaters and reconditioned ware- 
houses. He has already blueprinted the 
ideal TV theater of the future: “It will be 
a big, empty building measuring 100 by 
roo feet, with bleachers at one end for a 
small audience. One large area will have a 
180° cyclorama to form a permanent 
background for sets and create a genuine 
illusion of curving space.” There should 
also be a separate property building con- 
nected to half a dozen subsidiary studios 
and a large back lot for outdoor sets. 
Some of the twelve to 14 cameras will fly 
overhead on electrically operated cranes; 
others will peer through trap doors in the 
studio floor for ant’s-eye glimpses of the 
action. “With a setup like that,” says 
Liebman, “we can put on a ‘live’ TV 
movie in an hour.” 


150,000 Cads 


A television-detector van began prowl- 
ing London’s streets last week. It was be- 
ginning a search for 150,000 TV sets 
whose owners have not paid their annual 
license fee of £2 ($5.60) to the General 
Post Office. Since the van can detect a set 
only when it is turned on—and if it hap- 
pens to be within a roo-ft. radius of the 
truck—illicit televiewers had little reason 
to tremble in their boots. 

A post office official hinted that the van 
was operating more as a stern reminder 
than as a sleuth, on the theory that 
the “social solidarity” of the more than 
1,000,000 set owners who do pay the tax 
would bring the 150,000 recalcitrants into 
line. Said a spokesman: “After all, a chap 
who doesn’t pay is a bit of a cad.” 





Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, Feb. 22. 
Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 


Rapio 


Dean Martin & Jerry Lewis Show (Fri. 
8:30 p.m., NBC). Guest: Linda Darnell. 

Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 2 p.m., 
ABC). Elektra, with Varnay, Hoengen, 
Svanholm, Wegner, Schoeftler. 

Theatre Guild on the Air (Sun. 8:30 
p.m., NBC). Oliver Twist, with Basil 
Rathbone, Boris Karloff, Leueen McGrath, 
Melville Cooper. 

The People Act (Sun. 10:05 p.m., 
CBS). A series on grass-roots democracy. 


TELEVISION 


All Star Revue (Sat. 8 p.m., NBC). 
Jimmy Durante. Guest: Gloria Swanson. 

Meet the Masters (Sun. 5:30 p.m., 
NBC). Violinist Jascha Heifetz. 

Cameo Theater (Sun. 10:30 p.m., 
NBC). First of a three-part presentation 
of Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, with Douglass Mont- 
gomery, Claire Luce. 

Studio One (Mon. 10 p.m., CBS). 
Letter from an Unknown Woman, with 
| Viveca Lindfors, Jean Pierre Aumont. 





THE THEATER 


New Play in Manhattan 
Venus Observed (by Christopher Fry) 


shows the author of The Lady's Not for 
Burning enmeshed in the bright, shiny 
seaweed of his own talents. Venus is a 
play about love and a philandering English 
duke who decides to settle down by choos- 
ing a bride from his long line of former 
mistresses. But he is smitten by his estate 
manager's fair young daughter, and loses 
her in the end to his son. 

Love would dominate Venus if language 
did not drench it. Language is Fry’s own 
true love, and Venus catches the glow of 
poetry, the mocking glints of parody, the 
flashing of rhetoric and the shimmer of 
wit. Amid such a tangle of traffic lights, 
traffic itself snarls, detours and halts. In 








John Swope 
Littr PALMER & REX Harrison 


Coruscating on thin ice. 


The Lady’s Not for Burning, with its 
medieval echoes and broomstick leaps of 
witchcraft and romance, Fry could be si- 
multaneously prankster and poet. could 
spoof the very verse he spouted. But 
Venus Observed is modern, sophisticated, 
drawing-room bred, .and its ironies, at 
times, stare down its extravagancies as 
arrant trespassers. 

There are many charming speeches and 
effects; there are bright stunts like a slow- 
ly uncoiling sentence 293 words long. But 
on the stage the play lacks pace and flow, 
the detail eats up the design. Venus is none 
the better for Sir Laurence Olivier’s ir- 
resolute staging, which leaves most of the 
cast uncharacterized and even Lilli Palmer 
living entirely off charm. The splendid ex- 
ceptions are Rex Harrison as the duke and 
John Williams as the estate manager. Fry, 
in his own words, is here coruscating on 
thin ice; and he has forgotten Emerson’s 
warning that in skating on thin ice, “our 
safety is in our speed.” 
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ever try WASHING 


It is a standard practice in the petroleum refining 
industry and would be as difficult as it sounds were it 
not for the extensive use of caustic soda. Petroleum 
products contain acidic materials which must be re- 
moved at various stages of refining. This is accom- 


plished easily and economically with a caustic “wash.” 


Thousands of tons of caustic soda are consumed yearly 
in the refining of petroleum it is essential in 
virtually every operation from the receipt of the crude 


to the final treatment of the finished product. 


tribution center 


Now Los Angeles also is a main d 
for caustic soda. This is 


another step in Dow’s 





& stream of oil? 


To give quick, dependable service to the oil industry, 
as well as many other major industries, Dow has 
strategically located caustic soda plants and terminals 
throughout the country. 


If you are a present user of caustic soda or anticipate 

its use, you can be assured of prompt delivery from 

the Dow plant or terminal nearest you. 

THE DOW CHEMICAI 
MIDLAND, 


COMPANY 
MICHIGAN 


ew at Dow! 


1: 
is- 


DOW 


efforts to provide 


industry with the best service possible. 


CHEMICALS 


INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 
AND AGRICULTURE 
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EASIER—because Marchant saves the operator at 
least one step in every multiplication problem. 


SURER— because Marchant is the only American 
calculator with dials for verifying the 
keyboard entry. 


FASTER—because Marchant's mechanism 
operates at speeds ranging up to twice 
those of any other calculator. 


Since more than half of all calculator work is multi- 
plication, experienced office workers everywhere choose the 
calculator that multiplies easier, surer, faster. The Marchant Man 
in your phone book will prove this by a demonstration 
in your office—call him today. 





3 pusu-surton MULTIPLICATION 
Merely enter multiplicand in key 
board and answer appears simul- 
taneously as multiplier is entered 
in Automatic Multiplier row, 


MARCHANT 


Mail this Coupon with your business letterhead to get our free 

ERICA’S FIRST 
GUIDE TO MODERN FIGURING METHODS 4 A eo 7 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ABOUT MARCHANT CALCULATORS O f ; f/ f 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY LLC 4 


SO Or ee & 
OQAKLAND &, CALIFORNIA 72 y 


MILESTONES 


Born. To Judith Coplon Socolov, 29, 
facing a third trial on spy-conspiracy 
charges, and her lawyer-husband Albert 
H. Socolov: a daughter; in Manhattan. 
Weight: 7 Ibs. 11 oz. 





Married. Gracie Fields, 54, durable 
British music-hall comedienne, who delib- 
erately “tampered with the radio” because 
she liked the looks of the repairman; and 
Rumanian-born Abraham Boris Alpero- 
vici, 48, the radio repairman; she for the 
third time, he for the first; in Santo 
Stefano Church, near Gracie’s Isle of 
Capri villa, 


Died. James Gow, 45, onetime newspa- 
perman who collaborated with Scenarist 
Arnaud d’Usseau on two hit melodramas 
for Broadway (Tomorrow the World, 
Deep Are the Roots) and the movie thrill- 
er Fourteen Hours; of hypertension; in 
Manhattan. 


Died. Charles E. Scribner III, 62, since 
1932 head of the staid publishing house 
founded in 1846 by his grandfather; of a 
heart attack; in Manhattan, Despite the 
house’s distinguished list of authors (é.g., 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, Ernest Hemingway, 
Thomas Wolfe), Scribner officially insist- 
ed that “by far the most important thing” 
it ever published was its 1928 Dictionary 
of American Biography. 


Died. Bertram Cutler, 71, who went to 
work in 1g02 as a bookkeeper for John D. 
Rockefeller Sr., eventually became the 
family’s most trusted investment adviser, 
known to Wall Street as “the man who 
votes the Rockefeller stock”; of a heart 
ailment; in Green Village, N.J. 


Died. Dr. Alfred Einstein,* 71, who as 
a child used to make “‘a lot of noise” on the 
violin, then turned from play to study 
and became one of the world’s great mu- 
sicologists, a ranking authority on Mozart 
and his works; of a heart ailment; in El 
Cerrito, Calif. In 1933, Einstein saw the 
handwriting on Hitler's wall, fled to Brit- 
ain, in 1939 came to the U.S., where his 
success in his specialty led him finally to 
refer to Hitler ironically as “my greatest 
benefactor.” 





Died. Ida B. Wise Smith, 80, who 
joined the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union at 17, became its national 
president at 52, spent most of her adult 
life equating evil to alcohol and fighting 
for prohibition; in the State Mental 
Health Institute, Clarinda, Iowa, where 
she had been a patient since 1947. Hailing 
the U.S. dry era as “halcyon days,” she 
firmly believed that prohibition would 
eventually come back to stay. Her credo: 
“I love God, my country and little chil- 
dren. I hate the liquor traffic and abhor 
all vice.” 


* A distant cousin of Physicist Albert. 
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CONTROL 
/s Olt USINESS, 


HEATING, REFRIGERATION, 
INDUSTRIAL, AIRCRAFT 


In most of the ships that fly, whether the plane be military or com- 
mercial, whether the power plant be reciprocal or turbo jet, somewhere 
aboard the aircraft, you're sure to find General Controls on the job. And 
on the ground, or aboard the ships at sea, if you have a product or 
process in heating, refrigeration or industrial processing where automatic 
control is a vital factor in operating performance, General Controls bring 
greater efficiency yet they cost no more. That's why the leaders everywhere 
will tell you that for the best in automatic controls it’s General Controls! 


...and at home 
automatic heat 
pays for itself! 


By eliminating fluctucting temperatures, 
General Controls thermostats pay for 
themselves in the fuel they save. So whot- 
ever your heat source, whether for o 
modern conversion burner or a fine new 
heating plant, General Controls ore a 
splendid investment in economy, safety 
and health. See your local heating dealer 
and start enjoying the luxury of avfometic 
heat the General Controls way today! 











GENERAL {i CONTROLS 


801 ALLEN AVENUE GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 


Manufacturers of lulomatic Pressure, Temperatare, Level and How Controls 


FACTORY BRANCHES: Boltimore 5, Birmingham 3, Boston 16, Buffolo 3, Chicago 5, Cleveland 15, 
Columbus 15, Dollos 2, Denver 4, Detroit 21, El Poso, Glendole 1, Houston 6, Indianapolis 4, 
Konsos City 2, Milwoukee 3, Minneopolis 2, Nework 6, New Orleons, New York 17, Omoha 2, 
Philedelphic 23, Pittsburgh 22, St. Louis 3, Son Francisco 7, Seattle 1, Tulsa 6, Washington 6, D.C. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





STATE OF BUSINESS 
Loosened Belt 


U.S. businessmen have long known that 
rearmament’s tightest pinch on civilian 
production would come in 1952’s second 
quarter. But last week, when the Defense 
Production Administration allocated the 
quarter’s supplies of metals, manufactur- 
ers learned that the pinch will not be as 
tight as they had feared. Reason: the 
“stretch-out”in the arms program enabled 
DPA to reduce the additional 10% cut in 
metals which had been scheduled. Instead, 
steel will not be cut at all; copper and 
aluminum will be cut only 5% on the 
average. And even “less essential” pro- 
ducers (aluminum blinds, cigarette light- 
ers, etc.) will now be allowed as high a 





RETAIL TRADE 


The General's General Store 
(See Cover) 

As chairman of the board of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Robert Elkington Wood, 
72, runs the biggest general store in the 
world. Last year Sears, Roebuck sold the 
astronomical number of 500,000,000 sep- 
arate items—everything from a one-ounce 
sewing bobbin to a 2,200-lb.brooder house. 
But the biggest mail-order seller of all 
was, as usual, diapers. To Merchandiser 
Wood, this fact is significant. It illustrates 
his motto that a “business, to stay 
healthy, must grow with the nation.”* 

To keep abreast of the soaring U.S. 
birth rate, Wood took a cool and calcu- 
lated gamble six years ago. While other 
ig] 
| 


1 
/ 
{ 


Calvin Potts 


Woop & WIFE (RIGHT, HOLDING CHILD) WITH FAMILY 
Three daughters won their minks. 


rate of production as anybody else. Thus, 
many civilian-goods makers will still have 
enough materials to turn out almost 50% 
of-their pre-Korea output. 

There were signs last week that auto- 
men may do even better. Automakers, 
who had been among the hardest hit by 
the cutbacks, last week found that many 
types of steel had suddenly become abun- 
dant. Although they had originally been 
promised only enough metals to turn out 
800,000 cars in the second quarter, it 
now looked as if they would meet their 
“permissible” DPA quota of 930,000 
cars and trucks, 

There were so few signs of other scarci- 
ties last week that wholesale and retail 
prices were slashed right & left. Wholesale 
prices are now 5% below their level of a 
year ago. 

The OPS has set up a commission to 
study the whole price situation to see 
what controls can be removed. Actually, 
prices are decontrolling themselves so fast 
that many ceilings are meaningless. 
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merchandisers pulled in their horns in 
fear of the “inevitable” postwar recession, 
Wood launched the greatest expansion in 
merchandising history. He blueprinted the 
spending of $300 million out of earnings 
to open 92 new Sears stores in the U.S. 
and Latin America, and enlarged and 
shifted the locations of 212 more. If the 
recession had come, Sears would have 
been in deep trouble. But Wood's faith 
in the expanding American economy— 
aided by the backlog of demand for goods 
built up during World War Il—was more 
than justified. Last year Sears sold $2,777,- 
277,096 worth of goods, more than twice 
as much as its closest rival, Montgomery 
Ward. Its estimated net profit was $113 
million. Sears is now the sixth biggest 
corporation, in dollar volume of sales, in 


%* Wood has his own way of encouraging na- 
tional expansion. He promised each of his four 
daughters a mink coat when she had her third 
child. To date, three of the daughters have col- 
lected. Wood has 15 grandchildren and one 
great-grandchild. 


the U.S.* Besides its mail-order business, 
which is run from eleven plants, Sears 
has 691 stores in 47 states, Hawaii and 
four foreign countries. 

A West Point graduate and a brigadier 
general in World War I, Wood has a fa- 
vorite phrase: “Let’s charge.” (He means 
it in the military, not the merchandising, 
sense.) Yet he vehemently castigates the 
“military mind” in business, which he de- 
fines as thinking from the top down in- 
stead of the bottom up. “The military 
mind,” says Old Soldier Wood, “doesn’t 
know what makes our country tick.” Bob 
Wood is sure he does know: free enter- 
prise, whose “basic purpose is providing 
people with the things they require, at 
the lowest possible prices.” 

The Wishbook. Last week Wood and 
Sears passed another notable milestone. 
Sears sent out the biggest spring and sum- 
mer catalogue (1,298 pages) in its history 
to the biggest mailing list in ten years 

7,200,000). Each catalogue was crammed 
With 100,000 items, at prices down an 
average of 34% from last fall. 

Sears’ catalogue has been known on . 
farms for half a century as the Wishbook, 
or the farmer’s best friend. A scrapbook 
of America, it has mirrored the country’s 
changing manners and habits. In the early 
days, Sears’ ultimate in sophistication was 
a solid gold toothpick with earspoon com- 
bined, its recommendation for an eve- 
ning’s entertainment a stereoscope with 
“twelve splendid views portraying in the 
most vivid manner the story of our Sa- 
vior’s life before & after Crucifixion.” 
Sickly Sears customers were urged to wear 
a “Heidelberg Electric Belt” for nervous 
diseases, headaches or backaches. There 
were “liquor cures” (i.e., knockout drops), 
and Sears’ remedy for the “morphine and 
opium” habit. Pajamas were first carried 
for men only and its rouge would “never 
be noticed.” 

Eyelashes & Hors d'Oeuvres. The 1952 
spring and summer catalogue still offers 
such farm necessities as horse collars, cas- 
tration clamps and animal feed (now rein- 
forced with antibiotics). But there is also 
a choice of hors d’oeuvres dishes, televi- 
sion lamps and artificial eyelashes. The 
flamboyant old descriptions (‘“Astonish- 
ing Offer,” “Biggest Bargain Ever,” “The 
Best Cream Separator made in the 
World”) have been toned down, and pat- 
ent medicines virtually abolished. Instead 
of ads for rubber and celluloid collars 
and mustache cups, there are now lists 
of lipstick, perfume and hormone creams 
—plus 37 pages of foundation garments 
(“I dreamed I went shopping at Sears 
for more Maidenform bras”). Most ex- 
pensive item: diamonds (up to $1,795) 
—on the cheaper rings, “magic reflector 
settings make diamonds seem larger.” 

The customers who pore over the cata- 


* The top five: General Motors, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., Standard Oil (N.J.), U.S. Steel. 
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EPE TURBAN 


Also a solid gold toothpick with earspoon combined. 


logue have changed as much as the ads. 
Now city folk account for 64% of Sears’ 
mail-order sales, and the company runs a 
24-hour telephone service in four cities 
to take orders. 

Air for Sale. The man who started cat- 
aloguing this cavalcade of America was 
Richard Warren Sears, a tall and dark 
promoter who, in the words of one admir- 
ing contemporary, “could sell a breath of 
air.” Sears was a railroad telegrapher in 
tiny North Redwood, Minn. in the ’80s— 
a time when shady manufacturers unload- 
ed their stocks by shipping them C.O.D. 
to unsuspecting small-town merchants, 
then offered them cut-rate prices “to avoid 
return shipping costs.” When a shipment 
of men’s “yellow watches,” hunting-case 
type, and gold-filled (value of the gold: 
27¢) was refused by a local merchant, 
Sears got them for $12 apiece and sold 
them for $14. In six months Sears, then 
22, cleared $5,000, moved to Minneapolis 
and then on to the rail center.of Chicago, 
and started a mail-order business. 

Before long, so many defective watches 
were returned that Sears advertised for a 
repairman, Alvah Curtis Roebuck, 23, who 
had been earning $3.50 a week fixing 
watches in the corner of a delicatessen 
shop in Hammond, Ind., got the job. In 
1891, Sears set up a partnership with Roe- 
buck (Sears kept two-thirds control) and 
rapidly expanded sales by filling his cata- 
logue with every come-on known to the 
sharp retailers of the day. 

"Send No Money." “FREE, FREE, 
FREE!” cried Sears’ catalogue in big bold 
Jetters—then added, in small type at the 
bottom of the page: “to see and examine 
at the Express office.” Once he advertised 
a sofa and two chairs for 95¢; buyers were 
flabbergasted to get doll’s furniture. 

Despite such tricks, Sears, Roebuck 
built a solid reputation for supplying high- 
quality goods at low prices. Its cream 


separators sold for $39.50 v. $125 for com- 
peting brands. A farmer could buy a Sun- 
day suit for $4.98, a couch for $5.45, a 
stove for $11.96, a six-room house (“ma- 
chine-made, ready-cut”) for $972, and a 
“single dog power churn” for $14.70. Sears 
was indeed the farmer's friend—to the end 
and sometimes beyond. Once a woman re- 
turned some medicine intended for her 
husband, because he had died before it 
arrived. By return mail she received Sears’ 
condolences—along with “our special 
tombstone catalogue.” 

Sears’ rapid rise brought down the 
wrath of local merchants. They offered 
prizes to those who collected the most 
Sears catalogues, and then made public 
bonfires of them in village squares. They 
spread rumors that Sears’ watches were 
not only half price, but would also run 
twice as fast as a good watch. 

The Swagger Suit. Richard Sears got 
into other troubles. Because he neglected 
his supply department, he was often un- 
able to fill orders for merchandise he had 
advertised. Once, he angrily dumped a 
bundle of unfilled orders into the stove. 
Another time he impulsively advertised a 
“swagger suit” which he had admired in a 
Chicago department-store ad. When 5,000 
orders poured in, he frantically looked for 
someone to make it. The man who helped 
Sears fill the orders was Julius Rosenwald, 
a small clothing manufacturer, who soon 
became one of the company’s big suppliers. 

Rosenwald came to the rescue again in 
1895. The company was floundering and 
Alvah Roebuck, tired of the whirlwind, 


sold out to Sears for $25,000.* Rosenwald 


% Roebuck went on to develop the Woodstock 
typewriter, and later started his own movie 
projector company, sold out for $150,000 but 
lost his money in Florida real estate. He re- 
turned to Sears in 1933, at $5,000 a year, and 
toured the nation as a glorified publicity man 
until 1940, when he retired to California. He 
died, eight years later, at the age of 84. 


canceled some of Sears’ debts to him and 
became a partner. He used his financial 
and merchandising talents to start putting 
Sears on its feet, and raised $40 million 
for expansion in a public stock issue. Then 
Rosenwald and Sears quarreled over Sears’ 
selling methods. Rosenwald won out, and 
in 1908. Sears sold out his interest for 
$10 million to Goldman, Sachs, invest- 
ment bankers, Sears retired and died six 
years later. 

Under Rosenwald’s guidance, Sears, 
Roebuck became a less flamboyant. but 
far more prosperous company. Rosenwald 
made it a rule that the advertising copy 
should accurately describe the merchan- 
dise, laid down rigid standards for sup- 
pliers, set up his own testing bureau and 
started factories to make goods he couldn't 
buy. By 1919 sales were up to $258 million. 

In 1921, during the disastrous postwar 
farm price break, Rosenwald saved Sears 
by lending it $21 million in cash & pledges 
to tide it over, He made another big con- 
tribution to the company’s future three 
years later. That was when he hired Gen- 
eral Robert Wood, who had started on 
a merchandising career at Montgomery 
Ward. 

Old-Fashioned Pioneer. Bob Wood 
runs his far-flung empire and 199,700 em- 
ployees with furious energy. He stores 
away facts like an electronic thinker and 
concentrates on problems with the inten- 
sity of a stargazer. When concentrating, 
he often pops caramels into his mouth 
without thinking to take off the wrappers, 
has been known to eat the paper frills off 
lamb chops. Once, in a comparatively re- 
Jaxed mood, Wood was playing cards with 
his son when the carpet caught fire from a 
live coal. Wood never noticed the flames, 
though they were right before his eyes. 

On lightning trips around his empire, he 
thinks nothing of flying 7,000 miles in 
four days, starting his sessions with Sears 





Movern Stores: Compton, CaAutr., Monterrey, Mextco, Cuarvotrte, N.C. 
None for Europe, more for Latin America. 
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Stone Age 
Twine-I wister 





sheen wren 


can U. S. users 
be sure? 


A camera-toting tourist might paste 
this picture in his album beside a note: 
“Colorful native twine-twister.” 


A harassed farmer, working his 
baler from dawn to dark to get his 
hay crop in, might add a few scathing 
comments to that note if he thought 
he had to depend on twine made like 
this. 

For the farmer, like all American 
users of rope and twine, has come to 
rely on the U. S. cordage industry to 
build quality as well as integrity into 
its products. Cordage products made 
to the exacting standards set by the 
U. S. cordage industry mean the user, 
whether he be farmer, fisherman or 
fair-weather sailor, can be sure of 
that piece of twisted fiber to which he 
ties his life, his job or his fortune. 


Quality control . . . Uniformity of 
product ... Laboratory research... 
Development of product... 


... through its unrelenting watch- 
fulness over the products it sells, the 
U. S. cordage industry has quietly 
gone about building a reputation in 
nearly every branch of the nation’s 
economy for giving more quality than 
the customer expects. 


Presented in behalf of 
the U. S. Cordage Industry by 


Plymouth Cordage Company 





Plymouth, Massachusetts 
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store managers at 5:45 a.m. sharp, and 
whirling through stores, speeches, confer- 
ences, until everyone else is ready to drop. 
His clothes are often rumpled, his shoes 
unshined, his collar open and his tie askew. 
He wears a battered hat atop his silvery 
head and a topcoat that looks as if it came 
off the pile at Sears—which it did. He 
munches, instead of smokes, cigarettes. 
Despite his breakneck pace, Wood is still 
pink-cheeked and healthy; his 180 I|b., 
5 ft. 94 in. frame is tough as rawhide. His 
simple formula: “A good night’s sleep, a 
good appetite and sound elimination are 
a man’s chief concern.” 

His GHQ is a small office in Sears’ 
block-long home in Chicago, which, in 
1905, when it was opened, was the “world’s 
largest office building.” Wood still uses 
the same walnut desk that Rosenwald used, 
sits in the same leather chair, keeps extra 
papers in another traditional rolltop desk 
in the corner. But there is nothing old- 
fashioned about Wood's business philoso- 
phy; he runs Sears “in terms of the demo- 
cratic spirit.” Says Wood: “We put our 
faith in men, not systems. I like to let a 
man learn by making a few mistakes, as 
long as they don’t cost too much.” 

Wood’s conferences with his depart- 
ment heads seldom last more than five 
minutes and Wood often ends them 
abruptly by standing up. From his mem- 
ory he can summon facts & figures on 
Sears’ operation 20 years ago, and he ex- 
pects his subordinates to do the same. 
His opinions are strong, but they can be 
changed if enough facts are marshaled 
against him. “To get along with the gen- 
eral,” says one lieutenant, “you don’t have 
to be supine. He doesn’t like that. But it 
helps to be flexible.” He is brisk but not 
brusque. Once, at an evening meeting, a 
lawyer handed Wood a complicated report 
on a project. Wood leafed through it in a 
matter of seconds, then mumbled that 
they'd better get started on a game of 
bridge. Next day, when Wood was asked 
why he hadn’t even read the report, he 
said in honest surprise, “Why, I've al- 
ready taken care of the matter.” 

On another occasion, Senator William 
Benton, then a vice president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, had lunch with Wood 
to try to persuade him to turn over Sears’ 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (which Sears 
bought in 1920) to the university as a 
philanthropic gesture. When Wood didn’t 
say anything, Benton thought his per- 
sistence had annoyed the general. After 
lunch, as he was getting into his car, Wood 
drew back and said: “All right.” (The 
gift has since earned some $2,000,000 in 
royalties for the university.) 

Wood doesn’t believe that “one fellow 
or a small group of fellows can envision 
the problems of the whole country and 
make all the decisions at the top level.” 
He has divided Sears’ empire into five 
satrapies and put a vice president in 
charge of each. Day-to-day operating 
problems are left entirely to store mana- 
gers. They plan their own advertising, 
price their own goods, pick what they 
want from Sears’ vast supplies. They run 
their own show—as long as they are get- 





RICHARD SEARS 
He could sell a breath of air. 


ting results. The general can quickly tell 
when they aren’t; each store turns in a 
monthly box score. As one top aide ex- 
plained: “The general learned that wet- 
nursing isn’t what develops merchants— 
and merchants are what he wants in his 
stores.” 

“Artillery, Charge!" Wood concen- 
trates just as hard in his off hours, wheth- 
er at bridge (10¢ a point), hunting, rid- 
ing, or reading in his 14-room white brick 
house in suburban Lake Forest. A vora- 
cious reader, he races through three or 
four volumes a week, mostly history and 
biography. For years he took an early- 
morning canter on his chestnut-colored 
Arabian horse Kebar, but has recently 
been forced to take up golf because all his 








Atvan Roesuck 
He tired of the whirlwind. 
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friends “got too old” to ride. A hunter who 
used to go after mountain goats, moose 
and grizzlies, he now limits himself to 
smaller game such as pheasant and quail, 
He gets a lot of excitement out of it. When 
the birds rise, the general is likely to 
shoot all over the lot, yelling, “Artillery 
on the left flank, charge!” Farmers who 
let him hunt on their property are often 
rewarded; their children get a choice of 
toys from the Sears catalogue. 

Wood’s generosity to his own family 
goes far beyond the covers of the cata- 
logue. He has already given his wife, chil- 
dren, grandchildren and _ great-grand- 
daughter 57,000 shares of Sears stock, 
now owns only 52,000 shares himself 
(worth about $2,800,000).* 

“Awful Discipline." Wood’s vigorous 
way of life is the result of a rigorous 
youth. Born in Kansas City, Mo. in 1879, 
he was the first of five children of Robert 
Whitney Wood, an ex-Union Army cap- 
tain who settled down to run a coal and 
ice business. When he was 16, Wood was 
so small (5’ 4”) that his father gave him 
$10, sent him off to earn his living and 
toughen up. After nearly a year with a 
railroad surveying gang in Texas, Wood 
returned to Kansas City and won a com- 
petitive examination for West Point. 

At first, he didn’t like the Point, and 
still recalls that “the discipline was aw- 
ful.” He was among the smallest in his 
class, and perhaps the sloppiest cadet the 
Point had ever seen. Once, when the ca- 
dets were ordered to wear side arms to 
chapel, Wood forgetfully marched in with 
a rifle. Another time, he showed up for 
guard duty with his shirttail hanging out, 
and was saved by a friend who threw a 
raincoat around him, Eventually he put 
on enough muscle and height so that he 
was twice selected to represent his class in 
bare-knuckle bouts with plebes. According 
to the code of the Point, the plebes could 
escape hazing if they won. Wood licked 
both his plebes. He graduated 13th in a 
class of 54, and was shipped off to the 
Philippines as a cavalry lieutenant in 
charge of roo men and horses, to help 
clean up Aguinaldo’s insurrectos. 

After the job was done, he was sent to a 
fort in Montana, later was ordered to the 
Point as an instructor. But life there was 
too dull. Work was about to start on the 
Panama Canal, and Wood, scenting ex- 
citement and opportunity, got himself 
shifted to the job. A week after he ar- 
rived, yellow fever downed most of the 
Canal Commission’s top men. Lieut. 
Wood, then 26, who had “no idea of let- 
ting myself come down with yellow fe- 
ver,” was put in charge of several hundred 
men to build barracks for 10,000 laborers. 

First Ideas. When General George 
Washington Goethals was put in charge 
of the canal project in 1907, he made 
Wood a captain and boss of all recruiting, 
housing, and distribution of labor. Later 
Goethals gave him the job of requisition 
& purchase of supplies. He had to make 
good. “The day we run out of cement,” 


* The Rosenwald family holdings in Sears have 
dwindled to 4%. 
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“Sure, I'd like to invest. Who wouldn't? But ’'m no 
millionaire. I do manage to save a little, sure. Maybe 
$40 or $50 a month over and above what I need for living 
expenses, insurance, and emergencies. But the most 

I could spare right now is $500—and what good is that? 
You can’t get rich on a couple of shares of stock, 

so 1 guess I'll just have to wait...” 


And that’s how it goes with theusands of people each year who 
could start on a sound investment program — but don’t, And 
that’s too bad. 


Why? Well, for one thing, $500 buys a lot more than you prob- 
ably think. You see, stock values don’t always depend on price. 
A stock selling at $40 a share, for instance, can easily be as good a 
buy as one selling at $80—often a better buy. 


As a matter of fact, $40 a share is just about the average price 
of all the 1,054 common stocks traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange, So on the basis of that average, your $500 would buy 
at least 12 shares of stock, and you'd be entitled to whatever 
dividend was paid on those shares, 


How much would that be? That’s hard to say. We could point 
out that last year 9 out of 10 of those stocks paid dividends that 
averaged over 6%, but that’s no guarantee for next year or the 
year after that. The same thing is true of stock prices. They can 
go up or they can go down in any given year. 


But investing is a long-term business, and on that basis it’s 
good business for any man with extra dollars —a good business 
to begin at any time. 


Why? Well look around you. Look how American business has 
grown in 10 years, 20 years, 50 years. That’s why investors — the 
stockholders who own American business—have prospered. 


Yes, we think investing is always good business. But it’s better 
business for the investor who selects stocks or bonds carefully—on 
the basis of facts and information, not rumor or tips. 

And that’s where we may be of help to you. Tell us about your 
situation, and we'll tell you, without any obligation, what we 
think makes the best kind of an investment program for you, 
whether you already own securities or not. Just write — in con- 
fidence, of course, to... 


Department S-6 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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| growled General Goethals, “you're fired.” 
Wood drove his men as hard as himself, 
and got a reputation for never speaking to 
a man except to fire him, He worked such 
long hours that “everything I’ve done 
since has seemed easy.” He also learned a 
lot. “The commissaries,” says he, “were 
actually a chain of small department 
stores. My first ideas of the nature and 
problems of mass purchasing came from 
that experience.” 

Wood took time off to hustle to Man- 
hattan and marry Mary Butler Hardwick, 
a Southern belle who had shocked her 
family by moving north to become a 
nurse. “I took her straight from the rec- 
tory of St. Thomas,” says Wood, “to a 
jungle-edge birdcage house at Culebra.” 

When the canal was finished, Major 
Wood—and other canal officers—were re- 
warded by Congress; they were permitted 
to retire at three-quarter pay. Wood got 
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Your business insurance program courts 
disaster when it fails to reflect changing 


economic conditions. 
International 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS Jutius RosENWALD 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS Me Less flamboyant, more prosperous. 
63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5 %4 ; ; : 
New York + Chicago + San Francisco + Los Angeles x Detroit + Cleveland + dagag soo mS a job wit h Du Pont at $6,000 a year, and 
Pittsburgh « Buffalo + Seattle + Vancouver + Winnipes * Montreal + Toronto javane fh, within five months was making $9,000. 
: But he quit then anyway, explaining to 
Pierre du Pont that “there are so many of 
you able people around at the top, it will 














. be too long before there’s room for me.” 

Big news breaks fast... | "Profound Contempt." When the U.S. 
breaks into pieces. A story is one way today, | entered World War I, Woou signed up, 
another way tomorrow... a new angle every day. sailed with the Rainbow Division under 
Douglas MacArthur, who was chief of 

But each week §8f,413 digs up new facts, staff and is still a close friend. Before long, 

- ‘ “ Jood was ordered from France to Wash- 

adds essential background, brings the scattered pieces together, ~— be vc poser hiner general, 


edits the news into a quick, clear story that makes and promoted to brigadier general. In a 
the news make sense. short time, he reorganized the chaotic 
Army procurement. At war’s end, Julius 
Thorne, a Wood aide who in civilian life 
was president of Montgomery Ward, took 

F the general back there with him. 
to get it STRAIGHT As general merchandise manager for 
Ward, Wood spent the first few months 
merely asking questions. “It was an un- 
comfortably long time,” he says, “before 
| I ran into a young man who could answer 
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Why does this give you better air conditioning ? 


The business of air conditioning is more than just manufacturing. 
You get the best results only when the proper equipment is applied to 
your particular need. 


Carrier makes every kind of air conditioning equipment — more 
kinds than anyone else in the industry. 


Therefore, when you deal with Carrier you have available the 
widest range of equipment that is made. You can get whatever it 
takes to solve your particular problem. 


We have no ax to grind. We make every kind of air conditioning, 
and this means that we can be completely objective. 

You are entitled to the best in air conditioning. To accept less is 
not good for you or your business. For us to provide less would injure 
our greatest asset — the Carrier reputation. 


air conditioning + refrigeration 


for 50 years—the people who know air conditioning best! 


























“INSIDE 


STRAIGHT” 


fr xon-gamllr. 


Heater or headlights... it can 
be a pele when the knobs are 


all aslant. United-Carr’s handsome 
new control knob, however, has 
a separate inside core, stamped for 
identification and internally slotted 
to interlock with the se of the 
control shaft in a level position. 
The knob’s outer shell is threaded, 
screws onto the shaft, won’t shake 
or pull loose. Result: all knobs on 
the dashboard stay straight, level 
and readable. 


United-Carr has designed thou- 
sands of different fasteners and al- 
lied devices... produces them in 
volume for leading manufacturers 
in the automotive, aviation, elec- 
tronics and appliance industries. 
You, too, can cut assembly time, 
lower costs or increase efficiency 
by using tailor made fasteners 
specially designed by United-Carr 
— FIRST IN FASTENERS. 


© Before bidding on government contracts 
requiring snap fasteners or special 
fastening devices, consult your nearest 
United-Carr field engineer. 


UNITED-CARR 


United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge 42, Mass. 
MAKERS OF FASTENERS 
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Woop at West Point 
A rifle in church; a shirttoil in the breeze. 


straightaway, just like that, and with 
figures to support his answers.” The young 
man was 24-year-old Theodore Houser, a 
merchandise controller; Wood made him 
his assistant. As a team, Wood and Houser 
concentrated on the tire division. In five 
years, sales increased tenfold, to twice as 
many tires as Sears, their arch-competitor. 

In the recession of 1920-21, when Ward 
was caught with top-heavy inventories, 
Wood found a way out. He persuaded the 
management to open retail stores, and 
within a year cleared out the inventories. 
That was enough to convince Wood that 
the real future for mail-order houses lay in 
expanding into the retail field. But Ward’s 
management couldn't see it. “[They] re- 
garded the retail outlets as funnels through 
which to drop the lemons from the mail- 
order inventory,” Wood says. “I’m afraid 
I developed a profound contempt for 
[them ].” Apparently, the contempt was 
mutual. In 1924, Wood was fired. 

From $30,000 to $300,000. Julius 
Rosenwald, whom Wood had met in war- 
time Washington, promptly grabbed him. 
At Ward, Wood had been making $30,000 
a year; at Sears, his salary and bonuses as 
vice president soon totaled $300,000. But 
Wood was not satisfied; he wanted to 
revolutionize Sears so that it could mesh 
gears with the revolution the auto had 
brought to the U.S. “Imagine it!” he says. 
“The country was filled with talk about 
the automobile, Henry Ford was making 
shopping mobile, yet not a single retailer 
saw what the impact of the automobile 
would be.” Wood persuaded Rosenwald to 
open stores along the main highways of the 
nation and in the cities and states where 
Wood's census studies showed there would 
be the biggest increases in population. 

The stores were a success from the start. 
As a reward, Wood was made Sears’ presi- 
dent in 1928. He opened more stores, and 
by 1931 Sears’ store sales topped its 
mail-order business. 

Key to Success. Wood then built up 
the strong central buying system from 
20,000 suppliers which is the core of Sears’ 
operation and the key to its mass-mer- 
chandising success. He bought control or 





stock interest in 95 companies to get the 
goods he wanted at the prices he wanted. 
This bulk buying at lower prices gives 
Sears an average net profit of 6% on sales 
v. 3% for most department stores. 

In the ’20s, small companies had justly 
complained that the  take-it-or-leave-it 
attitude of big mail-order houses was 
squeezing them out of business. Wood 
went to work to correct this. He encour- 
aged small companies to become Sears 
suppliers. “Squeeze a producer,” says Gen- 
eral Wood, “and he'll take it out on the 
product. But help him. . . and the result 
is not only advantageous to the distributor 
but advantageous to the most important 
person in the picture, the consumer.” 

He set up a 200-man technical labora- 
tory to help suppliers, hired industrial de- 
signers to improve products, spent millions 
redesigning products and helping manu- 
facturers produce them, For example, a 
small slip-cover manufacturer didn’t have 
enough money to buy his raw materials 
when prices were low and deliver the big 
volume Sears wanted (Sears does 20% of 
all U.S. slip-cover business). Sears volun- 
tecred to purchase raw materials for the . 
supplier and store them, charging him 
only as he needed the materials. Later, 
Sears helped the manufacturer find a new 
plant in a small town and recruit a work 
force of 75, laid out year-round production 
schedules for him, and gave him a five- 
year-purchase contract which was enough 
to get him a bank loan to finance the new 
plant. Sears profits by such deals by get- 
ting low-cost goods made to its own speci- 
fications at bottom prices. 

Every Man a Capitalist. Sears does 
more than help small capitalists. Says 
Wood: “The best way to make capitalism 
work is to make more capitalists. That's 
what we're doing at Sears.” In the low- 
paying retailing industry, Sears pays clerks 
an average of $60 a week, considerably 
above the retail average. But the real 
device for making capitalists is Sears’ 
profit-sharing plan, which was started by 
Rosenwald in 1916 and has become the 
wonder of the pension world. Thousands 
of Sears employees have retired with 
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How to Find a Tax Reduction in your Warehouse 


Smart companies are saving 
thousands of dollars this way 


ONE LARGE CORPORATION which re- 
cently converted to airfreight found 
they were able to eliminate a key 
warehouse and thus avoid almost all 
taxes in a high-tax state. Other firms 
have found that using airfreight en- 
abled them to reduce inventories on 
hand in warehouses and hence pay 
thousands of dollars less each year 
in state franchise taxes. 

But reducing taxes is only one of 
many ways in which airfreight can 
lower your over-all cost of doing 


AMERICA’S LEADING AIRLINE 


AMERICAN AIRLINES “ 
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business. For airfreight also effects 
distribution economies through such 
diverse advantages as expanded sales 
areas—added sales days—and elim- 
ination of overtime. 

Because airfreight does touch on 
so many facets of your operation, its 
consideration is a management re- 
sponsibility. Wire us collect and we'll 
have an American Airlines represent- 
ative call on you to show you how 
this modern distribution method can 
create substantial savings for your 
company, as it has for others. Amer- 
ican Airlines, Cargo Sales Division, 
100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 











Check Misances FUSE: 


For Every Airfreight 
Problem—Here’s Why 





C. arco capacity 


American has the greatest 
available ton-mile capacity of 
any airline 


ANDLING FACILITIES 
American's airfreight facili- 
ties are backed by the largest 
personnel force of any airline 
XPERIENCE 

American has been operating 
airfreight service longer than 
any other airline 

OVERAGE 

American directly serves more 
of America’s leading business 
centers than any other airline 


NOW-HOW 
American has handled more 
freight than any other airline 
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Yi-turn for full 
work efficiency 


smart modern 
appearance 


always complete — 
never final 


privacy wherever 
desired 


rearrange at will 
without special 
fools or skill 


special work 
facilities 


18% up to 43% saving 
in floor space 


You SAVE SPACE-TIME-MONEY 


~~» EIDE 


the ORIGINAL modular office 





IMMEDIATE ACCEPTANCE has. greeted the in- 
troduction of TECHNIPLAN, confirming 
the widespread practical need for this mod- 
ular office system. Actual installations can 
be seen in most parts of the country. 


Variation of the TECHNIPLAN ar- 
rangement in main illustration. 


STANDARD UNITS comprise the TECHNIPLAN 
office. They are interchangeable, inter- 
locking, to form countless combinations and 
arrangements. To meet changing needs re- 
arrangement is readily accomplished with- 
out special tools or skill. TECHNIPLAN 
is always complete—never final. 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY results from job-fitted 
facilities for each work station, and the 
time-saving 4-turn work position. All work 
surfaces and facilities are within easy reach, 
ample, without waste. 





Another TECHNIPLAN arrangement, 
with partitions, fitted to its area. 


PRIVACY, WITH SOUND BARRIER, is provided by 
standard partitions, as desired, either all 
wood or wood and glass. 


CHECK this LIST for 
wanted information— 
promptly furnished: 

[-) TECHNIPLAN Facts 

[(_] Modern Filing Methods 


(_] Visible Record Facts 


(LJ Special BIG Papers System 
2-7 





SMART, MODERN appearance is assured by 
traditional G-W craftsmanship devoted to 
fine woods, superbly finished in rich walnut. 





KNOW THE FACTS—use the convenient Check 
List Request. 





Engineering Specialists 


a Check above, attach 
Equipment 

siesta to your letterhead— 
and Visible Records Cincinnati 12, Ohio and MAIL—TODAY! 
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small fortunes. Sample: a woman clerk 
who never made more than $3,900 a year 
and contributed only $3,400 to the retire- 
ment fund in 35 years retired last year 
with $117,580 in cash and securities. 
Since the fund began, employee and 
company contributions and earnings have 
totaled $377 million. Currently, 80% of 
the fund is invested in Sears stock, of 
which it holds by far the biggest block. In 
effect, the employees, through their trus- 
tees, have working control of the company. 
Outside pension experts sometimes view 
this with alarm; if Sears goes broke, the 
employees would lose heavily though cash 
and Government bonds protect the em- 
ployees’ own contributions. But Wood 
thinks that it makes employees work hard 
for Sears, and is thus the best insurance 
against the company’s going broke. 
Wood's policy of promoting from with- 
in the company has also boosted morale 





. vudeau—Picture House, Inc, 
Vice Present Houser 
The man with the answers. 


and given Sears a strong team ready to 
run the company when he retires, The two 
top men: 1) Fowler McConnell, 57, a Uni- 
versity of Chicago graduate who joined 
Sears as a stock boy in 1916, worked his 
way up through both the mail-order and 
retail ends of the business, and has been 
president since 1946; and 2) Merchandis- 
ing Vice President Theodore Houser, now 
57, Wood’s old assistant at Montgomery 
Ward, who moved to Sears when Wood 
became president and is regarded by him 
as “the greatest master of mass merchan- 
dising in the U.S.” 

Southward Ho. For all his business 
statesmanship, General Wood has not 
shown the same insight and judgment in 
political ventures. As boss of the America 
First Committee in the early days of 
World War II, Wood gathered together 
some sincere men who thought they could 
keep the U.S. out of the war. But the 
committee also attracted a rag, tag & bob- 
tail of anti-Semites, pro-Nazis and others 
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How many Paperwork 


Meer than you think. For behind eyery clerical 
worker lurks the Paperwork Pirate —symbol 


of waste. 


ineflicient methods—ever ready to get on 
the payroll. 

The Paperwork Pirate thrives on clerical costs, 
confusion and unnecessary overtime. The more 
hours your employees spend copying business data 
rales, 
the better he likes it. Such repetitive writing must 


such as names, codes, dates, descriptions, 


be done in nearly every department of your business, 
but you can do it more efficiently with Addre sssograph 
me -thods. 

With Addressograph this data is written once on 
a metal plate—checked for accuracy—and from then 


on you get error-free transcriptions on any kind of 


form or any place on a form, compact or spread 





Pirates on your payroll? 


over a broad area, 30 to 50 times faster than ordinary 
methods. With new Addressograph Accounting 
models you can handle repetitive figure data in the 
same way, automatically getting journal tabula- 
tions and accounting totals. 

The Addre -ssograph way is the way to tackle your 
repelilive writing and accounting problems, Watch 
your costs drop, your overtime hours decrease. your 
production level increase. This is the way thousands 
of companies, large and small, are cutting clerical 
costs in the factory as well as in the office. 

Let the 
reduce costs of writing repetitive data. Call your 
local Addressograph office or write Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland | 
Production Machines for Business Records. 


Addressograph man show you how to 


re Ohio— 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 


Simplified Business Methods 


SERVING SMALL BUSI 
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FOR THE 1 MAN 
IN 7 WHO 
SHAVES DAILY 


New preparation has remarkable 
skin-soothing ingredient 


Mopern tivinc demands you shave 
every day. But your skin need not get 
irritated, rough, and often old-look- 
ing. Not any more... 


Two special ingredients in Glider 
brushless shave cream correct all this. 
One is the same type of oil that is 
used on a baby’s skin. This allows 
your razor to cut close without 
scraping. 

The second ingredient which in- 
sures your skin new shaving comfort 
is EXTRACT OF LANOLIN—a wonderful 
new substance with beneficial in- 
gredients 25 times as active as in 
plain lanolin, the well-known skin 
conditioner. 


Glider for the brushless shaver— 
whether you shave daily or less often 
—means a comfortable, clean shave. 
And for the man who must shave 
twice a day, it’s a life-saver! It keeps 
skin silky-smooth, because it’s a 
shaving preparation that’s good for 
the skin. So good that it makes after- 
shave lotions needless. All you need 
do is rub a little extra Glider right 
into your skin . . . and like a skin 
cream it replenishes the oils of your 
skin, leaves your face feeling smooth, 
relaxed with that healthy look of 
youth everybody admires. 


As makers of fine shaving prepara- 
tions for over 100 years, and as 
makers of the only shaving prepara- 
tions containing EXTRACT OF LANOLIN, 
we know there’s not a better brushless 
preparation on the market. Get a 
tube today, and see for yourself. The 
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Car ror Wives (Ipn SAUD MOopEL) 


United Press 


No peeking. 


whom Wood now sadly recalls as “crack- 
pots.” Since those days, Wood has tem- 
pered his economic nationalism and is no 
longer sure that the Americas can let the 
rest of the world go hang. He is still a bear 
on Europe. He thinks Europe is about fin- 
ished unless it exports “10,000,000 or I5,- 
000,000 people.” For that reason Sears ex- 
pansion plans call for no stores there. 

But he is a roaring bull on Latin Ameri- 
ca, where he has spent $24 million export- 
ing Sears’ own methods of production and 
distribution, to the benefit of the masses. 
In Mexico, where Sears opened its first 
store in 1947, the company has freely lent 
money and technical advice to encourage 
manufacturing, and now buys 80% of its 
merchandise locally. In Venezuela, where 
it found few manufacturers geared to its 
high volume and rigid specifications when 
it opened its first store two years ago, 
Sears now buys 30% of its goods. In 
Brazil, Sears lost money in 1950 but last 
year Wood said it made a “nice profit.” 
In the whole Latin American operation 
Sears expects to make $5,000,000 this year. 

Throughout Latin America, Sears’ pol- 
icy is to hire and train local workers; in 
Mexico only 14 of its 2,000 employees are 
North Americans. “All we want is loyalty, 
honesty and hard work,” says Sears’ Vene- 
zuelan boss. “We'll teach them the rest.” 
One thing that Sears has already taught 
its competitors in Latin America is the 
basic tenet of all U.S. retailers—big vol- 
ume, not high markups, is the key to prof- 
its. And Sears stores have already caused 
general price reductions in their localities. 

Next week Wood will take off for Latin 
America to open two new stores in Vene- 
zuela, and check up on plans for Sears’ 
first store in Colombia. Next month, in 
Chicago, Sears will open its biggest post- 
war store, a $4,000,000 air-conditioned 
building with a supermarket and an 1,100- 
car parking lot. 

When Sears finishes its expansion pro- 
gram in Latin America and the U.S., 
Wood will probably be ready with new 
plans. A business, he likes to say, is like a 
man; when it stops moving it dies. No one 
thinks that General Wood or Sears will 
stop moving—not while the diaper market 
is growing the way it is. 


AUTOS 


Harem on Wheels 

Saudi Arabia’s polygamous old King 
Ibn Saud takes good care of his wives, 
both past & present. Last week a Cincin- 
nati hearse manufacturer showed off a new 
$250,000 present the King is buying for 
his four present and some 120 former 
wives—zo new Cadillacs with custom-built 
bodies to make them desertproof and 
peekproof. The King will use them to 
carry his wives between the twin capitals 
of Riyadh and Mecca. Each car has six 
doors, accommodates six wives (plus 
chauffeur and attendant), has electric 
fans, special windows so the women can 
see out but no one can see in. For him- 
self, Ibn Saud is getting a $20,000 ma- 
hogany-paneled trailer from Tulsa, Okla., 
which has a throne room, a bedroom (with 
a 5-by-7-ft. bed) and an elevator to load 
& unload the King in his wheelchair. 


GOVERNMENT | 


A Prod from Truman 

After President Truman nominated Har- 
ry A. McDonald, a Republican, to succeed 
W. Stuart Symington as RFC boss, the 
Senate banking committee refused to ap- 
prove him. Reason: a House committee 
was investigating the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, which McDonald has 
headed since 1949. Senators were also 
worried about reports that three SEC of- 
ficials, who had resigned, had later turned 
up as counsel in cases before the SEC. 

Last week the President angrily said 
that if McDonald were not approved, he 
would not appoint anyone else; he would 
run the RFC himself. Thus prodded, the 
House committee quickly finished its 
probe. At week’s end, as Symington re- 
signed his post, the committee cleared 
McDonald. There was no credible evi- 
dence, it said, “reflecting adversely upon 
[his] honesty and integrity.” With that 
out of the way, it looked as if the Senate 
committee would approve McDonald this 
week, 

One of Symington’s first jobs when he 
took over the scandal-ridden RFC last 
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STEEL SALESMEN AT WORK IN 
WORLD'S BIGGEST SCRAP HUNT 
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1. TO KEEP the constantly growing steel mills 
supplied with scrap, 334 local task forces have 
been organized by the makers and distributors 
of steel. They help persuade industry, farmers 
and local government people to part with 
obsolete machines, structures and equipment. 
3414 million gross tons of purchased scrap 
were needed in 1951. Even more will be needed 
this year. 


3. “A YEAR without earning its keep should put any 
machine on the scrap list,” a member of a local Scrap 
Hunt Committee tells plant engineer (above) ... One 
plant cleared 10,000 feet of valuable space by organ- 
izing to get rid of “doubtful value” equipment. 





2. muss OF STREETS, thousands of factories, 4. YOU CAN SCRAP HUNT, TOO. If you own, or 
shops, farms and storage yards are being cov- manage a farm, shop or factory and want to organize 
ered regularly by approximately 9,000 steel a scrap appraisal plan, your local Scrap Mobilization 
salesmen, in their campaign to feed their Committee will help you. Your local Chamber of Com- 
growing mills. Machines, structures and merce will put you in touch with the committee. 
equipment of doubtful value (that can be American Iron and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth Ave., 
scrapped) are their goal. New York 1, N. Y. 
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Teamwork .... 


by a highly skilled Employers Mutuals 


safety engineer, 






industrial nurse, 
claim adjuster aad 
other teammates 
can give you the same benefits it is pro- 
ducing for thousands of our policyholder- 
owners: Correct coverage, proper protection 
of personnel and property, reduction of costly 
accidents, improved production... and, often, | 
surprising premium savings! You and your| 
business are distinctly better off when an 
Employers Mutuals “team” works with you 


and your employees. 





a2 
EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
rneopes wou, wien 2 WAUSAU 


SSSA 


m FMPLOvERS 


Offices in principal cities ... Consult your telephone directory 





Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. 
Fire-Extended Coverage-Iniand Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 


S 
cinong 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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spring was to probe the RFC’s $80 mil- 
lion loan to the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road. Earlier, New Hampshire’s Senator 
Charles Tobey had charged that there was 
“fraud and collusion” between RFC and 
railroad officials in the granting of the 
1944 loan. Last week Joseph J. Smith Jr., 
Symington’s special investigator and one- 
time government attorney, turned in his 
report. Smith’s conclusion: “There was 
no fraud, collusion or illegality involved 
. » » The RFC would probably have re- 
ceived more favorable treatment [in the 
repayment of the loan] if it had so in- 


Associated Press 


SEC’s Harry A. McDonatp 
Saved by Truman's anger. 


sisted. If the RFC was in error in 
failing to demand more favorable treat- 
ment, however, its error was, at most, an 
error of judgment . . .” Snapped Senator 
Tobey: “I spoke the truth.” 


INSURANCE 


Peace for Prudential 

Three months ago more than 7,500 Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. “industrial” agents 
walked out in the first major strike of 
U.S. insurance agents and the biggest 
“white-collar” strike in U.S. labor history. 
The strikers, whose work included selling 
and collecting premiums on industrial pol- 
icies (i.e., insurance paid for in small 
weekly or monthly installments), com- 
plained of overwork and underpay. Dur- 
ing the strike, they threw as many as 
1,000 pickets around the company’s New- 
ark (N.J.) headquarters. 

This week, after 139 days of bargaining 
and Federal mediation, the company and 
the A.F.L. Insurance Agents’ Internation- 
al Union reached an agreement which the 
strikers must still ratify. Its terms: an 
average pay increase of $5.45 a week com- 
pared to the astronomical $75 a week 
originally demanded. The new average 
earnings: $116.15 a week including com- 


| missions. 
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Let this pfesent-day miracle change 





all your ideas about dictating machines! 


How wrong you are if you think a modern dictating ma- 
chine has a speaking tube! Or looks like an old-fashioned 
phonograph! Or takes up as much room in your office as 
a potted palm! 


Listen! TIME-MASTER, the most remarkable dictating ma- 
chine ever invented, has a mike you cradle in your hand 
with all the controls in finger reach. Only 414 inches high, 
TIME-MASTER takes up no more room on your desk than a 
letterhead. And it records with amazing clarity on Dictabelt, 





“Magic Far" transmits your voice for secretary with amazing clarity. 
Feather-light, As easy to wear as an earring. Leaves one ear free 
for answering telephone, 


DICTAPHONE 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 
TIME-MASTER — The Modern Way to Dictote 


“Dictaphone” is a registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
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an exclusive Dictaphone recording medium that’s unbreak- 
able, filable, mailable, and the only medium so inexpensive 
that it’s used once and thrown away, if desired. 


The two words ‘electronics’ and ‘plastics’ sum up the 
most revolutionary changes in the dictating-machine indus- 
try since the first practical recording and reproduction of 
the human voice. 

Through electronics, your voice on TIME-MASTER is trans- 
mitted with startling fidelity! Through plastics—exclusive 
Dictaphone Dictabelts—your voice is recorded and repro- 


duced with radio-clarity! 


So new and different and better is TIME-MASTER .that 
heads of nations, states, corporations, universities, and 
leaders in the professions have turned to it enthusiastically. 
Admittedly, such top-drawer personalities could get along 
without machine dictation. But they can’t once they've 
tried TIME-MASTER! 


What are you waiting for? The coupon 
will bring you full details promptly! 


Dictarnone Corroration, Dept. C22 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 


Please send me my free copy of ‘Time Itself.” 





Your Name 


Company 





Street Address 
City & Zone 





Stete______. 

















BOOKS 





Proud Soul v. Humble Soul 


Aoventures IN Two Woartops (331 pp.) 
—A, J. Cronin—McGraw-Hill ($4). 


Archibald Joseph Cronin (Hatter’s Cas- 
tle, The Citadel, The Keys of the King- 
dom) is a zealous Scots Catholic who is 
never happier than when he is drawing 
moral conclusions from immoral behavior. 
But until he was 34, Cronin suppressed 
his urge to self-expression and buried him- 
self in the “sensible . . . safe and practi- 
cal” pursuit of medicine. The result was 
just the opposite of what Dr. Cronin had 
hoped it would be: the more patients he 
attended, the more he “kept thinking. . . 
what stories I could make of them.” 

Adventures in Two Worlds is a selection 
of such stories. All of them are true, most 
are charged with a strong dose of moral 
philosophy, and most read as easily as 
Author Cronin’s best fiction. They also 
constitute the autobiographical confessions 
of a man who, like a true Scot, has always 
combined a passion for material success 
with a deep distrust of the pride of spirit 
that often comes with it. 

“What Money Can't Buy." Cronin 
was bone poor when he attended the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow Medical School after 
World War I (in which he served with a 
destroyer patrol). But he was all set to 
“work, work, work. . . live on air, sleep 
in the park, sing in the streets, do any- 
thing . . . to enable me to take my doc- 
tur’s degree.” Proud of “my critical facul- 
ties,” adept in finding “objections to the 
immortality of the individual soul,” Cro- 
nin was nonetheless “too much of a coward” 
to be an avowed atheist, too much of a 
fighter to settle into the rut of tame agnos- 
ticism. So he did his best to keep faith 
and skepticism in separate compartments. 

Right from the start, Cronin formed 
the two-sided habit of proudly sticking out 
his neck and humbly accepting the spirit- 
ual chastisement that invariably followed. 
His pride took a sharp beating in his very 
first job, in the clinic of a lunatic asylum: 
he was nearly strangled to death by a 
patient whom he had urged the superin- 
tendent to release as “such a decent 
chap.” It took another beating at the hands 
of the crusty old general practitioner who 
took him on as an assistant and harnessed 
him mercilessly to the back-breaking round 
of rural practice. 

Cronin recognized the value of this 
arduous work, but when a shrewd Scots- 
man from whose throat he had neatly ex- 
tracted a herring bone gave him a stock- 
market tip, he was dazzled by the chance 
to get rich quick. Planking down his hard- 
earned savings of £100, he saw them swell 
miraculously to £1,000 in a few days. But 
he was out on the moors, delivering a baby, 
when his stock crashed, leaving him £7. 
Cronin decided that he had learned another 
priceless lesson; he dug into his pocket to 
buy the newborn baby a silver mug, in- 
scribed with the youngster’s name and the 
words, “What money can’t buy.” 
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"A Great Rogue." For some years he 
struggled to make both ends meet, practic- 
ing with small profit first in Welsh mining 
towns, then in a shabby London street. 
But almost overnight, his luck turned. He 
was called in, purely for emergency rea- 
sons, to attend a wealthy patient, and in 
her wake came an avalanche of Mayfair 
clients who filled his purse with a “golden 
stream.” Unlike his Scottish and Welsh 
patients, many of these newcomers were 
merely “idle, spoiled and neurotic,” but 
young Dr. Cronin was too thrilled by suc- 
cess to care much about that (“I was, I 
assure you, a great rogue at this period’). 
For these new patients he invented an ail- 
ment named “asthenia” (“which means no 
more than weakness or general debility”), 
and soon his anti-asthenia injections were 





Mortha Holmes 
A, J. CRONIN 


Mayfair loved the needle. 


the toast of the town. “Again and yet 
again my sharp and shining needle sank 
into fashionable buttocks, bared upon the 
finest linen sheets. I became expert, indeed 
superlative, in the art of penetrating the 
worst end of the best society.” 

But it was not long before Cronin’s 
Scottish conscience began to ride him hor- 
ribly. Against his swollen bhankbook he 
could posit nothing, on the moral side, ex- 
cept occasional free work and the persuad- 
ing of “two errant wives to return to their 
long-suffering husbands.” Along with the 
plaguey conscience came an equally debil- 
itating ulcer. Cronin decided it was time 
for him to clean house. He sold his rich 
practice, rented a lonely farmhouse in Scot- 
land, and settled down to write a heartfelt 
novel about “the tragic record of a man’s 
egotism and bitter pride.” 

Bomb of Love. The novel was Hatter’s 
Castle. It was the first time Dr. Cronin 
had ever written anything except “pre- 
scriptions and scientific papers,” and he 


thumped it out in the same mood of min- 
gled desperation and “sheer willpower” 
that he had felt as a struggling medical 
student. Hatter’s Castle was a labor of love 
and spiritual rejuvenation—and it hit the 
bestseller lists like a bomb. In no time, 
Author Cronin found himself richer and 
more fashionable than he had been at the 
height of his asthenic heyday. And the 
more he wrote, the more the money poured 
in, filling his proud soul with joy, his 
humble soul with horror. 

The climax came when he found him- 
self the star guest at the Lord Mayor of 
London's Guildhall banquet, pumping 
out, to roars of well-fed applause, an ora- 
tion on “the virtues of patriotism, religion, 
and motherhood.” “I knew . . . I was be- 
having like a mountebank . . . I saw my- 
self as completely insincere . . . And more, 
I began dimly to discern how much atten- 
tion I had paid to the wrong things in life, 
and how little to the right.” 

Today, at 55, Author Cronin (who now 
lives in Connecticut) is at peace with him- 
self. His experiences as a physician, and 
the habit of reflection, have helped him to 
settle the conflict that existed in separate 
compartments of his youthful mind: “No 
matter how we try to escape, to lose our- 
selves in restless seeking, we cannot sep- 
arate ourselves from our divine source. 
There is no substitute for God.” Author 
Cronin’s publishers, probably estimating 
correctly the appeal that these autobio- 
graphical tales will have, ordered a huge 
first-publication press-run of 75,000 copies. 


Collector's Items 


Grano RicHt ano Lert (217 pp.J— 
Louis Kronenberger—Viking ($3). 


Gordon Cary, 48, had everything mon- 
ey could buy. And why not? He was the 
richest man in the world (worth $9 bil- 
lion), and he had a passion for collecting. 

He had begun, naturally, with Old Mas- 
ters, but the supply was strictly limited. 
So he went ahead with Gutenberg Bibles, 
racehorses, Stradivariuses, snuffboxes, 
stained glass, milk glass, Waterford glass 
and Venetian glass. He owned four spas, 
half of Chicago, an inland sea and a buffer 
state. The trouble was that Gordon's col- 
lecting interests quickly flagged, and 
whenever they did, his personality turned 
sour. At such times, he would stay slug- 
abed all day, spitefully jolting the market 
by dumping or buying, and making life 
difficult for his wife Isabel. 

The psychiatrist was stumped, but Isa- 
bel made a suggestion. Perhaps Gordon 
would enjoy collecting—people? Gordon 
thought it a marvelous idea, and his 
agents throughout the world quickly set 
to work. 

At this point in Grand Right and Left, 
complications start running wild. Gordon 
tried to collect Winston Churchill, but the 
old hero declined. (“Not,” said Churchill, 
“for the present.”) He did get three prime 
specimens: an English duke, a famous 
lady writer, and a flashy European diplo- 
mat. But all three had their flaws. The 
duke turned out to be a remarkably un- 
ducal fellow who had recently been work- 
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The champ .--- at wasting profits 


Don’t blame her, boss — she’s not wear- 

ing boxing gloves, only seems like it. 

. Poor system makes everybody clumsy 

The champ---at saving them and inefficient. It blocks progress and 
——- | : . keeps the cost of doing business high. 

This takes ‘a bigger bite out of profits, 


af eee: The “champ” in this picture saved 
es Z profits after a Moore man looked in. 
j \ What happened? He designed a single 

| \ 


Moore Spee diset. It took the plac eof 4 


S ee Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Denton, Tex.: Emeryville, Calif, 
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This one Moore Speediset saves 3 typings 2 ae eet Cte 
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BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


Over 300 offices and factories across U. S. and Canada 





Registers 


separate forms previously used . . . com- 
bining, in one typing, employee medical 
record, personnel history, payroll au- 
thorization and building pass. It saves 
time, simplifies work, keeps cost down. 


You can always count on a Moore 
man to design for you the right business 
form for every form of business. Moore, 
you see, makes the widest range of forms 
for any business, big or little. 





Fanfold Bitling 
Machine Forms 


Speedisets for Fast Maronal Punched 
Carbon Estraction Business Machine Forms 














“PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS” The indivisible association 


of business and pleasure is nowhere more dramatically revealed than in our trans- 
portation system. 


Highways originally laid out for personal transportation, “pleasure driving” it once 
was called, have become great arteries of commerce. 

Railways, whose basic function is transporting passengers on business, and hauling 
freight, have made accessible marvelous vacation lands, and made traveling to them 
by train a vacation in itself. 

To both these developments The Budd Company has made important contributions 
with the all-steel automobile body; the steel wheel for passenger automobiles, buses, 
trucks and highway-trailers; the modern streamlined 
train, and faster-acting, smoother-stopping railway disc 


brakes. One of Budd’s chief activities is aiding the “pur- a yA 
suit of happiness.” aD 
The Budd Company, Philadelphia, Detroit, Gary FRITS /i/ij 


PIONEERS {NN BETTER TRANSPORTATION 





ing at a part-time job addressing enve- 
lopes. The lady writer proved to be an 
inconvenient wisecracker. And the diplo- 
mat brought his slinky, good-looking niece 
with him. Soon Gordon was neglecting his 
collection in favor of the diplomat’s niece, 
while the other celebrities hung around 
uselessly, and Isabel frowned in wifely 
But Isabel took the situation in 


worry. 





Fred Stein 
Louis KRONENBERGER 
Winston Churchill declined. 


hand, routed the slinky number, and per- 
suaded the richest man in the world that 
what he really wanted was a cruise with 
his wife. 

It is entirely possible that Louis Kro- 
nenberger, critic, literary historian and 
theater editor of Time, has tucked an 
urbane moral or two into this story of 
compulsive acquisitiveness, But the moral 
never bulges the story out of shape. In an 
age of lugubrious fiction, Author Kronen- 
berger has produced a deft and witty 
little novel in the best tradition of high 
farce. 


Old Dominion Casanova 


Quiet, Prease (105 pp.}— 
Cabe!/ a PES jersity of 
($3). 

Ignore an egotist and he is apt to be- 
come petulant. This is especially true if he 
is a writer. James Branch Cabell, novelist 
and egotist, is today largely ignored. What 
makes it even worse is that he was once 
the critics’ darling, and for a while, in the 
*20s, the public’s too. His comedown has 
been so complete that the petulance of his 
53rd book, Quiet, Please, can be forgiven. 

In the brief, informal essays of Quiet, 
Please, neglected Author Cabell airs his 
views on life, love and writing. Reflecting 
that “remarkably few persons” now read 
his books, that the critics are busy with 
“the transcendent merits of Francis X. 
Flubberdub and Gideon Gibberish,” he 
reminds his readers that in the nation’s 


James Branch 
Florida Press 
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PAYLOADERS 
are 
ofit-makers 





Seven Sizes 

are available from the big 11% cu. yd. 
4-wheel drive down to this 12 cu. ft. 
Model HA that can unload or load box 
cars. Look for your Distributor in the 
telephone classified under ‘'Contrac- 
tors’ Equipment" or Trucks — Indus- 


trial,"" or write the factory. 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 


The “PAYLOADER” is an es- 
tablished profit-maker in every 
industry where dirt or bulk ma- 
terials are handled. Thousands 
of these special tractor-shovels 
are saving time, costs and labor 
for contractors, mines, quarries 
and all types of plants. 


Reasons for the unusual accept- 
ance of the “PAYLOADER” are 
many, including: the use of large 
pneumatic tires and multiple re- 
verse gears to work and travel 
fast on ground or floors; com- 
plete unit design of tractor and 
shovel; sales and service by 150 
reputable, local Distributors ir 
U. S. and Canada, having shops 
and parts departments for quick, 
reliable service. 


“PAYLOADER” tractor-shovels 
dig, scoop-up, load, dump, carry 
and spread . . . lift, haul and push 
+». Maneuver in close quarters... 
save time and manpower and 
boost production in countless 
ways. You are invited to learn 
how they can do these things for 
you. The Frank G. Hough Co., 
766 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, 
Illinois. 


Since 1920 
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Cuts Maintenance Costs By 50%! 
Restaurant Owner Recommends 
Frigidaire Reach-In 
OTTUMWA, IOWA—“‘I had no idea that 


my old, wooden reach-in was costing so 
much to maintain, until I replaced it with 
a modern Frigidaire Reach-In,” says Robert 
McElroy, owner of Hamburger Inn, 225 S, 
Market St. ‘‘Now I'm saving over 50% on 
electric and water bills —and that’s just one 
of the many assets of this fine refrigerator 
. low maintenance, Others are neat 
appearance, faultless performance and 
greater storage space.” 
Guy Day Refrigeration, Ottumwa, sold 
and installed the equipment. 


FREE! See how you can 
cut your costs —increase 
your profits, Call your 
Frigidaire Dealer today 
Sor a free Refrigeration 
Security Analysis of 
your rehigwation equip- 
ment. Or write Frigid. 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 





Reach-In Refrigerator 


FRIGIDAIRE—America’s No. 1 Line of 
ning Products 


Refrigeration and Air Conditi 


AND OTHER COLD MISERY 


When you take cold—take TaBCIN 
quick! TaBcin is the modern 
cold formula of time-tested in- 
redients to relieve the headache, 
the feverish feeling and aches 
and pains of a cold. TABCIN also 
contains antihistamine to check 
sneezes and sniffles. TaBcin offers 
more complete cold relief! 
Miles Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, ind. 


ALL DRUG STORES in the BRIGHT RED pockage 
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literary supplements he was once “spoken 
of with fervor, upon every Sunday morn- 
ing, almost as often as Jehovah.” 

The Jurgen Cult. It took a while for 
Cabell to reach that eminence. He was 
born in 1879, a descendant of two of Vir- 
ginia’s first families. He dutifully went to 
William and Mary, then worked as a re- 
porter in Richmond and New York and 
had a brief go at coal mining. Still in his 
early 20s, he settled down in his native 
Richmond to write elaborate historical ro- 
mances. For 18 years, from rgor to 1919, 
he published steadily but caused no great 
ripple. Then came Jurgen—John S, Sum- 
mer and his New York Society for the 
Prevention of Vice took one look at the 
novel and recoiled in shock. 

Hero Jurgen, a paunchy pawnbroker 
of 40-odd, was dreaming his way back 
through the centuries as the lover of his- 
tory’s most desirable women. The fact 
that Jurgen eventually snapped out of his 
dream and accepted life with his shrewish 
wife, “poor dear,” did not satisfy the vice 
hunters. Cabell’s publisher was prosecuted 
and acquitted. The publicity made Jurgen 
one of the most avidly read books of the 
decade, and left Cabell the master of a 
cult. 

One of the cultists was H. L. Mencken, 
who was caressed by Cabell’s flossy style 
“as I am caressed by the tunes of Old 
Johannes Brahms.” Another was Colum- 
bia’s Carl Van Doren, to whom Jurgen 
was “as if a huge organ should burst into 
laughter.” The cult is all but extinct, yet 
it dies hard. As late as 1949, a University 
of Washington professor assured his 
classes that since Huckleberry Finn only 
Jurgen among U.S. novels has a chance 
for immortality, and called Jurgen’s last 
pages “as immortal as Beethoven's Fifth.” 

The State of Virginia. Cabell’s novels 
were the result of two convictions he has 
never deserted: 1) that life is a tiresome 
bout whose reward is disillusionment, and 
2) that the only way to make life beara- 
ble is to retreat into romantic dreams. He 
created an imaginary world called Poictes- 
me which, in a score of novels, he peopled 
with medieval devotees of love, chivalry 
and gallantry. As for hard-won success on 
earth, Cabell saw “only the strivings of an 
ape reft of his tail and grown rusty at 
climbing, who has reeled blunderingly 
from mystery to mystery, with pathetic 
makeshifts, not understanding anything, 
greedy in all desires, and always honey- 
combed with poltroonery.” 

At 72, Author Cabell takes back none 
of this sophomoric estimate, but he can- 
not help confessing that some cheer keeps 
breaking in on his misanthropy. With 
frankness and obvious satisfaction, he dis- 
cusses his sex life and indulges in bland 
reveries on his numerous seductions. Fel- 
low F.F.V.s who, he remembers, never 
bought his books will squirm at some of 
his recollections, if they ever hear about 
them. Remembers Cabell: “In practice, 
among the upper circles of the state of 
Virginia . . . a fair number of accessible 
young gentlewomen whose social standing 
stayed unquestioned, whether as wives or 
as spinsters, were no whit averse to ex- 





J. Carver Harris 
JAMEs BRANCH CABELL 


Replaced by Gideon Gibberish. 


treme amorous dalliance if only you took 
sane precautions . . .” 

Writer Cabell is no reader these days. 
Sir Walter Scott, whom he once adored, 
he now rejects as “balderdash.”And “even 
Shakespeare I find, nowadays, to be some- 
what futile reading matter.”As for writers- 
in general, he offers a prescription and 
a characterization. The prescription: “A 
sufficiency, or rather, let us so name it, a 
glut, of love dealings, no matter whether 
they should turn out to be joyful or dis- 
astrous, will increase his power to write.” 
The characterization: “All writers, even 
those who bask in the splendor of a r5th 
reprinting, remain mentally unbalanced.” 
After a lifelong career blowing literary 
soap bubbles, Writer Cabell feels lucky to 
“sink, cackling thinly, into an amiable 
senescence.” 


Southern Variety 


SearcH FoR A Hero (312 pp.j— 
Thomas Hal Phillips—Rinehart ($3). 

Guost and FtesH (183 pp.}—William 
Goyen—Random House ($2.75). 

THe Courtine oF Susie Brown (202 
pp.)—Erskine Caldwell—Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce ($3). 


As usual, one of the leading exports of 
the busy South this season has been fic- 
tion. Last week there were three new 
books on the market, in three emphatical- 
ly different styles, each with something to 
recommend it. 

Search for a Hero, by Mississippian 
Thomas Hal Phillips, is the most success- 
ful. The hero, Don Meadows, is a quiet 
youngster who has long felt overshadowed 
by his football-playing brothers. Don’s 
father doesn’t think much of him either, 
and that is another reason Don volunteers 
for the Navy. Don survives training, bat- 
tle and a wound, and goes back to his 
home town to find that the war hasn't 
changed his stay-at-home brothers very 
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WARM WELCOME...AS OUR ENGINEERS SEE IT 


Here’s how this happy home looks through the eyes of Evans engineers. Blueprinted in their 
minds is the warm welcome extended by the newest members of the Evans appliance family— 
the incomparable new line of home heaters that combine sunny radiation with exclusive 
Down-Flo heat circulation. Now, for the first time, a home heater utilizes a// three time-tested 
ways of distributing warmth. It blends straight-line instantaneous radiant heat—both direct and 
reflected—with natural convection currents and Down-Flo heat action to spread a veritable 
carpet of comfort from wall to wall. 

This achievement marks still another in the growing list of Evans heating engineering “‘firsts” 
—a list that includes such innovations as fan-forced heat, lowboy console styling, comfort- 
conditioning Humidifan, floor-level heating. The same combination of sound engineering and 
aggressive pioneering that made possible these developments stands ready to help put heat to 
work for you. Consult Evans Products Company, Dept. A, General Offices: Plymouth, Michigan, 
Plants: Plymouth, Mich. ; Coos Bay, Ore.; Vancouver, B. C. 
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AN ACTUAL CASE FROM THE FILES OF U.S.F.&G. 





“| FOUND A FRIEND... 


1300 miles from home” 


On an icy street in upper New York State, the car suddenly started to 
skid. Out of control, it crashed into a telephone pole. 


The driver, a man from Tennessee, was hurt . ... his mother seriously 
injured. He needed a friend, and found one quickly—the local 
U.S.F. & G. agent. 


Far beyond the usual call of duty, the agent helped with the details 
... phone calls, telegrams, a place to stay—and relief from worry. All 
medical bills were taken care of and car repairs promptly made. The 
U.S.F. & G. policy meant much more than just insurance. 


The driver’s appreciation is best expressed in his own words: “When 
a man is 1300 miles from home, his car wrecked, and one passenger in 
the hospital, he needs friends. I found such friends in your Company.” 


) Your local agent is constantly ready to serve you. Consult him as 
you would your doctor or lawyer. For the name of your nearest 
U.S.F. & G. agent, or for claim service in an emergency, call Western 
Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


SG, 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 


‘ 


much, or himself either. He decides that 
the real battlefield of life is the self. At 
29, Author Phillips knows how to work a 
vein of quiet realism for sense rather than 
sensation. Search for a Hero is his third 
novel, and though it may not be as en- 

grossing as The Golden Lie (True, April 
30, 1950), it shows an unusual gift for 
entering the lives of ordinary people. It is 
clearly the work of a writer who couldn’t 
fake if he tried. 

Ghost and Flesh, by 34-year-old Wil- 
| liam Goyen of Texas, is a collection of 
eight wispy stories of the haunted-South 
school. All the stories are gracefully writ- 
| ten, and some of them break into prose 
| poetry reminiscent of Thomas Wolfe. But 
they create a mood rather than people. 
Author Goyen writes chiefly about loneli- 
| ness. “The world,” he says, “is too big; we 
lose people in it.” Wandering through the 
lyrical pages of Ghost and Flesh is a vari- 
ety of lost and lonely souls, including such 
town oddities as “Old Mrs. Woman,” 
whom nobody loved because she was too 
fat, “Little Pigeon,” an aging loony, and 
“Pore Perrie,” who died from grief be- 
cause her adopted son did not love her. 
They flit through the book more ghost 
than flesh. 

The Courting of Susie Brown contains 
17 stories by Georgia’s Erskine Caldwell, 
and the stories are at their best when 
Caldwell sticks to his happy flair for 
earthy comedy. The title piece, which 
deals with the courting customs of South- 
ern Negroes, does this. So do two or three 
stories in which, for a change, Caldwell 
offers tongue-in-cheek reports on the cuss- 
edness of some Maine characters, Cald- 
well has less luck whem he focuses on city 
people, and when he fumes with social 
indignation, the stories fall flat. 


Recent & READaBLe 

Trail Driving Days, by Dee Brown & 
Martin F. Schmitt. A first-class roundup 
of cow-country legends, thickly illustrated 
(Tme, Feb. 18). 

The Duke of Gallodoro, by Aubrey 
Menen. Light sardonics about a reprobate 
Englishman, his sleepy Italian town, and 
the Mediterranean way of life (Time, 
Feb. 18). 

My Cousin Rachel, by Daphne du 
Maurier. An expert mixture of suspense 
and romantic hokum, set in the Rebecca 
country 100 or more years ago (Time, 
Feb. 11). 

| Led Three Lives, by Herbert Phil- 
brick. Fascinating play-by-play account 
of Author Philbrick’s nine years as an FBI 
counterspy in the Communist Party and 
some of its fronts (Time, Feb. 11). 

Awakening, by Jean-Baptiste Rossi. 
Attraction and love between an adolescent 
boy and a nun; a remarkable first novel 
by a French teen-ager (Time, Feb. 4). 

Nell Gwyn: Royal Mistress, by John 
H. Wilson. A brisk and scholarly biogra- 
phy ¥ Charles II’s famous doxy (Time, 

| Feb. 4 

| The Confident Years (1885-1915), by 
Van Wyck Brooks. Fifth and concluding 

volume of Critic Brooks’s guided tour of 

U.S. literature (Tre, Jan. 7). 
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tough jobs— EVERYWHERE 





demand AMERICAN BOSCH performance 


Deftly nudging huge liners into dock... towing long 
strings of barges or hustling bulky scows—the Diesel- 
engined tugboat leads a widely varied life. Its deep- 
chested yet flexible power must be constantly on 
tap—another tough job where American Bosch 
products do their part. 

Vital to every Diesel engine is its fuel injection 
system. And American Bosch fuel injection pumps 
and nozzles are the choice of most Diesel engine 
manufacturers. Of far finer workmanship than the 
costliest watch, these fuel injection systems pre- 


cisely measure and pump the correct amount of fuel 
to each cylinder—timed and atomized for greatest 
combustion efficiency—yet perform dependably 
under the most grueling conditions on waterways, 
highways and railways. 

The American Bosch reputation for pioneering 
design, precision manufacture and thoroughgoing 
service is firmly established. Constant research and 
development in the automotive, aviation and 
Diesel fields assure a future of even greater progress. 
American Bosch Corporation, Springfield 7, Mass. 


AMERICAN BOSCH 





as 








Top quality Magnetos 
for over 40 years. 


Wiskwsiteruacien: trouble-free 
Generators and Regulators. 


Precision components 
for aircraft engines. 


Continvous-action, all- Standard of excellence in Diesel 
electric Windshield Wipers. Fuel Injection Equipment. 
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Westside Grade School, Springfield, Oregon, Architects—Wilmsen & Endicott, Eugene, Oregon: 


Something every parent should know 


about schoolrooms 


| Fetes daylight of the right quality has been proved a 

controlling factor in the physical well-being of school 
children. Inadequate light retards development. Just how 
much light is ‘‘enough” has been precisely set down by 
the Committee on Recommended Practice for Daylight- 
ing. There is no need to guess—and no justification for 
it, with children’s welfare at stake. 

Daylight Walls are designed according to the recom- 
mendations of that committee and provide the eye- 
comfort that children deserve. A Daylight Wall is made 
with clear glass from wall to wall, and sill to ceiling, in 
order to admit maximum light. Clear glass is used be- 
cause it transmits more light than glass in any other form, 
as much as 40% more than some forms of non-transparent 
glass. Excessively bright light is easily controlled with 
flexible shading. Correct interior decoration_combined 
with a Daylight Wall eliminates glare, and meets the 
recommended requirements for evenly diffused light 
throughout the room. 


Daylight Walls do not obscure vision. Any non- 


THERMOPANE @ PLATE GLASS e@ 


transparent material between the clear glass and the 
ceiling presents an optical barrier, setting up limits to 
the room. Clear glass right to the ceiling makes the room 
“feel big’? because it permits ceiling lines to blend with 
the sky, uniting indoors and outdoors. 

Everybody enjoys this fecling of not being cooped 
up, enjoys a view of the outside, sunshine and daylight. 
So Daylight Walls 
are as applicable to 


offices, hospitals and 
factories as they are 
to schools, for adults 
also require the same 
eye - comfort. Write 
for our free literature 
on daylighting. 
Libbey * Owens * Ford 
Glass Company, 4622 
Nicholas Building, 
Toledo 3, Ohio. 





THAT DON’T OBSCURE VISION 


WINDOW GLASS 


FOR WINDOW INSULATION 


Thermopane®* insulating glass is 
widely and successfully used. 
Thermopane, with ¥%"' of dry air 
hermetically sealed between two 
panes, has twice the insulating 
value of single glass. This mini- 
mizes chilliness, drafts and heat 
loss at windows. Thermopane cuts 
air conditioning cost by reducing 
the amount of heat entering dur- 
ing summer. Write for Thermo- 
Libbey-Owens: 
Company, 4622 


pane literature. 
Ford Glass 
Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


Two Pones of Gloss 


Blonket of dry air 
imulotes window 


Bondermetic (metol- 
to-gloss) Seal * keeps 
air dry and cleon 


Fiber-Glass 





Other L-O-F Glass Products: Vitrolite* Safety Glass £-Z-Eye Safety Plate Tuf-flex* Plate & Doors 
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He TIME Yess Quiz 


(THIS TEST COVERS THE PERIOD LATE OCTOBER 1951 TO MID-FEBRUARY 1952) 


Prepared by The Editors of TIME in collaboration with 
Alvin C. Eurich and Elmo C. Wilson 
(Copyright 1952 by TIME Inc.) 


This test is to help TIME readers and their friends check their knowledge of 
current affairs. In recording answers, make no marks at all opposite questions. 
Use one of the answer sheets printed with the test: sheets for four persons are 
provided. After taking the test, check your replies against the correct answers 
printed on the last page of the test, entering the number of right answers as 


your score on the answer sheet. 


FIVE CHOICES 


For each of the 105 test questions, five possible answers are given. You are 
to select the correct answer and put its number on the answer sheet next to 


the number of that question. Example: 


0. Russia’s boss is: 
1. Kerensky. 
2. Lenin. 


3. Stalin. 5. Stakhanov. 
4. Trotsky. 


Stalin, of course, is the correct answer. Since this question is numbered 0, 
the number 3 — standing for Stalin — has been placed at the right of 0 on the 


answer shect. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The President and Congress 


1. John Q. Public clutched indignant- 
ly at his thinner-after-November wallet. 
Delaware’s Senator John James Wil- 
liams had prodded into public view: 


1. An Administration 
decision to tax sav- 
ings accounts. 

2. The figures on the 
President's travel- 
ing expenses. 

3. Corruption among 
Internal Revenue 
collectors. 

4, Evidence on widespread counterfeiting 
activities. 

5. A plan to increase the salaries of the 
already well-paid public schoolteachers. 





2. Another handle for critics of the 
Administration: Flo Bratten, secretary 
to the ‘“‘Veep,” had apparently: 


. Cornered the bour- 
bon market. 

2. Helped get an RFC 
loan for a Miami 
Beach hotel. 

3. Received a free trip 
to Korea. 

4. Helped a Texas oil- 

man make a deal with the Navy. 

5. Switched her brand to chinchilla. 





3. Garrulous Theron Lamar Caudle, 
the influence peddlers’ buddy, went 
down the drain, but the President left 
unchanged the status of his boss: 


1. Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder. 

Attorney General J. Howard McGrath. 
Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin. 
Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer. 
Postmaster General Jesse Donaldson. 


Vasey 
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4. Defense production was a national 
headache, too. General Hoyt S. Vanden- 
berg’s report on his return from Korea 
underlined the fact that we lag woefully 
behind the Communists in numbers 
of: 

Jet aircraft. 
Rifles. 
Submarines. 
Bazookas. 


Winter clothing for 
the troops. 


SASSY 





5. Some of the President’s appoint- 
ments ran into snags. For instance, 
Judge Thomas Murphy played an un- 
willing Hercules to Truman’s Augeas. 
He first accepted, then rejected, the job 
of: 


1. RFC chairman. 
2. Supreme Court Jus- 
tice. 
3. Expunger of corrup- 
tion in the Federal 
Government. 
4. Roving European 
troubleshooter. 
5. Semi-anonymous White House assist- 
ant. 


6. Although Truman subsequently 
gave him an interim appointment, a 
Senate subcommittee, mulling over Phil- 
ip Jessup’s part in Administration for- 
eign policy, refused to confirm him as: 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Ambassador to Red China. 
Secretary of Defense. 


Delegate to the U.N. General Assembly, 
Delegate to NATO. 


PANS 


7. A successful diplomatic appointee 
was Chester Bowles whose democratic 
friendliness made a tremendous hit in: 


Eire. 

The Marquesas. 
India. 

Japan. 

Iran. 


waer> 


8. Appointed in January as supreme 
civilian spokesman for the U.S. in Eu- 
rope was longtime troubleshooter: 
William Boyle. 

William H. Draper Jr. 
‘ohn Foster Dulles. 
tor Homer E. Capehart of Indiana. 
William Remington. 


RASS 


9. On Capitol Hill an old friend of 
the U.S. startled Congress by his re- 
quest for: 


1. A $20 billion loan to 
Great Britain. 

2. Union now. 

3. U.S. adoption of 
British-type jet air- 
craft. 

4. U.S. economic aid to 
Canada. 

5. U.S. troops as a 
token force in the Suez. 





10. President Truman startled no one 
with his State-of-the-Union message to 
Congress which urged all but one of 
these: 


1. Stop Korean truce talks because they 
are getting nowhere. 

2. Act on the Japanese Peace Treaty. 

3. Help integrate the German Federal Re- 
public into the defense scheme of West- 
ern Europe. 

4. Complete a network of Pacific security 
pacts. 

5. Provide economic aid to friends in 
Europe and Asia. 


11. In his economic message to the 
same body, the President asked for a 
measure sure to bring opposition from 
both parties: 

1. A special appropriation to send troops 

to the Suez. 

2. A $6 billion appropriation for a coast- 

to-coast defense highway. 

3. An appropriation to build a new wing 

for the Pentagon. 

4. A§$5 billion tax increase. 

5. A $4 billion grant for Southern colleges. 


12. “Good, good, good!” exclaimed 
Wisconsin’s Joe McCarthy when he 
heard that John Stewart Service had 
been: 


1. Named Ambassador to Moscow. 

2. Named to succeed Pat McCarran as 
Senator from Nevada. 

3. Chosen by Colonel ‘Bertie’? McCor- 
mick as editor of the Chicago Tribune. 

4. Dismissed from the RFC. 

5. Fired by the State Department. 


Political Notes 


13. The first to avow his candidacy 
for the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion, Robert Taft soon bolstered his 
position with a book on: 

1. Labor policy in the 

U.S. 


2. How to avoid the 
presidential “bug.” 

3. His life with father, 
onetime President 
William Howard 
Taft. 

4. A foreign policy for 
Americans. 

5. The inner workings of the Republican 
Party. 
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SpeciatOrrer! 


Inspect This New 
Public Seating Chair 
Free In Your Office! 


Samson 


Folding Chairs 


@ Strong enough 
to stand on 


@ Comfortable 
@ Super-safe 
@ Beautiful 


@ No Obligation! 

Write us on your letterhead deseribing 
your public seating problem. We wi 
send you, express prepaid, America’s 
number one public seating buy—the 
new, low-cost Samson 2600 folding 
chair—for your examination. 


Special low prices on quantity purchases. 
} Ask your Samson distributor or write us! 


Shwayder Bros., Inc., Public Senting Div. 
, Department A-5, Detroit 29, Mich. 


Also Makers Of Famous Samson Fold- 


away Furniture Por The Home And 
Smart Samsonite Luggage For Travel, 








Protect your children, 
beautify your home and garden 


wit Anchor Fence 


Anchor Fence protects children and pets 
from traffic ... keeps your garden and 
shrubbery safe from trespassers, day and 
night! What's more, Anchor Fence is per- 
manent protection .. , needs no upkeep. 


For illustrated pamphlet, write ANCHOR 
Post Propucts, Inc., Fence Div., 6685 
Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


Anchor Fence 
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| Nation-wide Sales and Erecting Service 


14. With the stage well set by Sena- 
tor Lodge, Ike in January finally broke 
his silence, said al/ but one of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. He is a Republican. 
2. He will not make a 
pre-convention cam- 
paign for the G.O.P. 
nomination 
3. Indicated he might 
answer a clear-cut 
call to political duty. 

4. He would not ask 
for relief from his NATO assignment to 
seek nomination. 

5. He would leave his NATO post if re- 
placed by someone like General Mar- 
shall. 





15. Two other Republicans who an- 
nounced willingness to be their party’s 
nominee were California’s Governor Earl 
Warren and a college president: 

1. A. Whitney Gris- 
wold. 

James B. Conant. 
Harold E. Stassen. 
Milton S. Eisen- 
hower. 

Harold W. Dodds. 





Es 


16. Despite the internecine hassle 
among the candidates’ backers, the 
G.O.P. did agree on one thing. Republi- 
can senators quietly elected a new floor 
leader: 

1. Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. 

2. Leverett Saltonstall. 

3. Styles Bridges. 

4. Robert A. Taft. 

5. James P. Kem. 


w& ALN 


17. In the matter of presidential can- 
didates the Democratic mirror was still 
fairly dark. But one person who publicly 
announced he would run was: 


1. Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver. 

2. Justice William O 
Douglas. 

3. Senator Paul H. 
Douglas. 

4. Senator James W. 
Fulbright. 

5. William Boyle. 


18. One of the blips on the political 
radar screen was the election in New 
York City of a vice crusader, Rudolph 
Halley, as: 

President of the city council. 
Mayor 

City tax collector. 

Bookie supervisor. 

Police Commissioner, 


RFASLS 


Business & Finance 


19. It looked like the biggest binge 
since Repeal when thousands of cus- 
tomers rushed the nation’s liquor stores 
to: 

1. Buy ingredients for 
a new drink called 
“Four forthe Road." 

2. Vote for Miss Rhein- 
gold 

3. Stock up on no- 
longer-to-be-import- 
ed Scotch whisky. 

4. Beat the new Nov. 1 
federal excise tax. 

5. Play Carrie Nation. 





20. The aroma of scandal eddying 
around the Department of Agficulture’s 
Commodity Credit Corporation arises 
from irregularities in: 

The farm subsidy program. 
The stockpiling of kohlrabi. 
Grain storage. 

Ploughing under shoats, 

Its legal department. 


ALN 





21. Hoping for a fast buck, enterpris- 
ing Texas Oilman Glenn McCarthy 
signed a contract in Paris which gave 
him: 

1. A partnership in the 
Follies Bergére. 

2. A “lien” on a 51% 
interest in the Na- 
tional Petroleum Co. 
of Egypt. 

3. 51% interest in the 
Citroén auto works. 

4. Control of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. 

5. Control of Aramco. 





22. Inhis fourth quarterly report Mo- 
bilization Boss Charlie Wilson an- 
nounced a significant change in the arms 
program. Peak year will not be 1953 as 
planned but: 


7. 1952 
2. 1954 
3. 1955. 
4. 1957. 
5. 1958. 





23. Chicago’s Henry R. Crown closed 
the biggest building transaction in his- 
tory when he helped to finance the re- 
cent purchase of: 


The Brooklyn Bridge. 

The Empire State Building: 
The Merchandise Mart. 
Westminster Abbey. 
Four city blocks in 
Angeles. 


RALKY 


midtown Los 


A Quick Glance Around 


24. The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
politely jolted many of the nation’s 
bookies out of business (at least tem- 
porarily) by putting in effect the new 
law: 

J. Raising taxes on their patrons’ incomes. 

2. Requiring them to apply for a tax 

stamp. 

3. Fingerprinting each one. 

4. Getting a Supreme Court injunction 

against gambling. 

5. Taxing horse racing to a standstill. 


25. Union bosses could do nothing 
when New York, the world’s greatest 
seaport, lay 90% idle for 25 days during 





a strike of: 
1. Harbor pilots 
2. Barnacle cleaners, e +) 
3. Truck drivers. tt eee” 
4. Ship repair crews. , ; 
5. Longshoremen. : 


26. In contrast Phil Murray’s terse 
telegram “Stay on the job” called off a 
threatened disastrous strike of: 


1. Transcontinental 
truck drivers. 

2. Policemen in ten big 
cities. 

3. Coal miners. 

4. Petroleum workers. 

5. Steelworkers. 





27. A long and highly articulate ca- 
reer ended with death in Washington of 
“the Old Curmudgeon,”’ once F.D.R.’s: 


Secretary of the Treasury, 
Attorney General, 
Secretary of War. 
Secretary of the Interior. 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


a a lol 
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28. Late in October Las Vegas was 
spilling over with reporters and photog- 
raphers as the AEC conducted: 


J. Racing car tests. oY 
2. Chemical warfare “ei A 
maneuvers. rn; 
3. Tests on the effect v 
of bacteriological 
warfare. 


4. New atomic tests on Frenchman’s Flat. 
5. Green fireball launchings. 


29. At the same time Las Vegas also 
witnessed Marion Davies’ marriage to 
her Hearst-while friend: 

1. Horace Gates 
Brown. 

Walter Wanger. 

Samuel Goldwyn. 
James Roosevelt. 
Amadeo Giannini. 





PAWS 


30. The nation was startled and con- 
fused when Colonel James Hanley and 
General Matthew Ridgway released 
some widely differing: 


1. Evidence on Army food consumption 
by Korean civilians. 

Reports on plane losses. 

Statements on how long the Korean 
war would last. 

Communist atrocity figures. 

Evidence on typhus among captured 
enemy soldiers. 
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31. Millions cheered stubbornly cou- 
rageous Henrik Kurt Carlsen for his val- 
iant but losing battle to: 


1. Tame a 
woman, 
2. Expose dockside 
racketeering in New 
York. 
3. Bring his gale- 
battered ship to 
rt. 
4. Smuggle himself in- 
side Kremlin walls for a heart-to-heart 
ace talk with Stalin. 
5. Discover a cancer cure before he him- 
self was taken by the disease. 


shrewish 





32. Just before Christmas, rescue 
workers brought only bad news to the 
surface at West Frankfort, Ill. Reason: 
a tragic loss of life in: 


1. A freak ice-skating accident. 

2. A tugboat accident on the Frankfort 
River. 

3. A mine explosion. 

4. A landslide in a gravel pit. 

5. A limestone-cave accident. 


33. A crash which killed former Sec- 
retary of War Robert P. Patterson and 
28 other persons was the second of three 
air disasters to occur in: 


1. Aiken, N.C. 4. Princeton, N.J. 
2. Elizabeth, N.J. 5. Washington, D.C. 
3. Philadelphia, Pa. 


INTERNATIONAL & FOREIGN 


Korean Stalemate 


34. When Korean peace talks were 
finally renewed at Panmunjom, first 
tangible result was the agreement 
reached late in November: 

1. That all troops be 

withdrawn as soon 
after the first of the 
year as possible, 

2. On a cease-fire line 

at the 38th parallel. 

3. On a tentative cease-fire line based on 

the current battlefront. 

4. To admit Red China to the U.N. 

5. To hold general elections in all Korea. 
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35. Another big step seemed to have 
been taken when Communists finally 
agreed that any armistice must be ac- 
companied by: 

1. Immediate withdrawal of all foreign 

troops from Korea. _ ¢ 
2. Withdrawal of the Soviet air force from 
Manchuria. 2 

3. Behind-the-lines inspection and control 
to see that neither side increased troops 
and supplies. & . 

4. Formal U.N. Assembly ratification. 

5. Free elections throughout Korea. 


36. When discussion of prisoners of 
war brought an exchange of lists, per- 
haps the most famous name turned over 
by the Reds was that of Congressional 
Medal of Honor winner: 


1. Major General 
William F. Dean. 

2. Sergeant John A. 
Pittman. 

3. Major General Wil- 
liam J. Donovan. 

4. Colonel Philip Coch- 
ran, 

5. General Harry H. Vaughn. 





37. All during the negotiations the 
Reds stalled and their stalling intensified 
when Russia’s Vishinsky threw a wrench 
into the truce machine by: 


1. Charging that the 
U.S. had already 
used atomic artillery 
against the Chinese 
forces. 
Demanding that 
Russia be represented at the meetings. 
Suggesting that Stalin and Truman 
mediate all points still in dispute. 
Admitting that Russia was dictating 
the strategy of the Red negotiators. 
Recommending that the U.N. Security 
Council take a hand in the armistice 
negotiations, 


The Nations at Work 


38. In Paris at the U.N. Assembly, a 
real propaganda blooper was Vishinsky’s 
report that he could do nothing but 
laugh after hearing Dean Acheson pro- 


pose: 
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1. A world disarma- 
ment plan. 

2. That Russia loosen 
her grip on her 





satellites. 

3. That Picasso’s peace 
dove become the 
U.N. symbol. 

4. That Russia pay 


the U.S. for wartime lend-lease aid. 
5. A Truman-Stalin meeting. 


39. Over strong Soviet opposition, 
the U.S. and nine other nations, by a 
simple declaration, annulled 29 restric- 
tive clauses of the 1947 peace treaty 
with: 


1. Italy. 4. Japan. 
2. Yugoslavia. 5. Germany. 
3. Bulgaria. 


40. At a top-brass Pentagon con- 
ference in January, delegates of the 
Big Three Western powers, including 
France’s General Alphonse-Pierre Juin, 
conferred about the sword of Dam- 
ocles hanging over Indo-China: 


1. Ho Chi Minh's lack 
of adequate war ma- 
teriel. 

2. Inadequate replace- 
ments for captured 
Indo-Chinese loyal- 
ists. 

3. The threat of Chinese Communist in- 

vasion. 

The rumored revolt of French troops. 

The possible collapse of the Korean 

truce talks. 
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WHICH PICTURE 
WOKE UP MORE READERS? 


Parade and Pacific Mills 
know the answer 


This early bird was pictured in identical 
ads for Pacific “Contour” Sheets—the 
sheets you just can’t rumple. 

But one picture awakened more inter- 
est, because it was put in Parade! 





The Pacific ad in Parade pulled 44% 
more readers-per-dollar than the same 
ad in the other Sunday Magazine used. 
In fact — out of 670 identical ads in 
weekly and women’s service magazines 
in the past 3% years, Parade led in 
readers-per-dollar in 651 of them! 





Why? Smart editing. It makes Parade 
America’s best-read magazine. Parade 
is in the big 5 million circulation class, 
and offers 20% or more coverage in 2000 
rich markets. 

Do you want better readership for 
your advertising? 


put it in 
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THE FAVORITE IN YOUR GLASSES 


Look no further for a winning 
bottled in bond bourbon. Choose 
CHURCHILL and you'll enjoy 
a full-flavored distinguished 
Kentucky favorite. 


100 PROOF « THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION 
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You 
Cant Hear a 


G-E MERCURY SWITCH 


No click will wake baby if your 
light switch is a G-E mercury 
switch, This modern type of wall 
switch is as quiet as a kitten. It 
flips smoothly and far outlasts 
spring-type switches! 

In your home, office, or store, re- 
place your present switches with 
modern G-E mercury switches, Call 
an electrical contractor—he'll install 
them quickly, using your present 
switch plates or any new style you 
may want. Section D10-280, Con- 
struction Materials Division, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Bridgeport 
2, Connecticut. 


You can fil, fyoue confudtence ne 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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pLEISCHMAN) 
CHURCHILL 


BOTTLED IN BOND 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURSON WHISKEY 


e« OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 








Many kinds of packages made 
by Bemis, like the Bemis 
Sandman Pillowcase Bag for 
packaging feed and flour, 

help sell the product. Maybe your 
product should be in an 
economical, sales- building 
Bemis package. Write us. 


's=; Bemis 


General Offices — St. Lovis 2, Mo. 


Western Europe 


41. The victory of Churchill’s Con- 
servatives brought back to his old post 
as Foreign Secretary: 


1. R.A. Butler. 
2. Ernest Bevin. 
3. Aneurin Bevan. 
42. In France, a Communist-fighting 
labor leader, Léon Jouhaux, was surpris- 
ingly awarded: 
1. The 1951 
Peace Prize. 
The Prix de Rome. 
. A Fulbright scholar- 
ship. 
The Croix de Guerre. 
. ABritish baronetcy. . 
43. At the heart of Europe’s sickness 
as the new year opened, underlying its 
dollar deficiencies and its chronic sweat 
and tears, was a shortage of one grubby 


4. Anthony Eden. 
5. David Eccles. 


Nobel 
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product: 
1. Coal. 4. Fertilizer, 
2. Potatoes. 5. Potash, 
3. Sulphur. 


44, Franco-German relations took a 
real nose dive when the French named: 
1. A new High Commissioner for Ger- 


many. 

2. General de Gaulle as Minister of De- 
fense. 

3. An Ambassador to the Saar. 

4. General Juin to head French forces in 
Germany. 

5. An ex-Nazi as Judge Advocate in the 
Ruhr. 


Behind the Curtain 


45. After the East Germans called 
for a united Germany, Chancellor Ade- 
nauer asked for a U.N. investigation to 
determine: 

1. The population of each sector. 

2. Whether free elections are possible. 

3. Whether the German people want to 

join the Western powers or Russia. 

4. Whether the German people want to 

rearm, 
5. Whether the German people want to 

join the U.N. 


46. Death came to this Old Bolshevik 
long since ousted from his post of Soviet 
Foreign Commissar: 
Andrei Gromyko. 
Leon Trotsky. 
Alexei Tolstoy. 


Jacob Malik. 
Maxim Litvinoff. 
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47. To rescue four U.S. airmen 
downed and imprisoned in Red Hun- 


gary, the U.S. swallowed its pride, 
agreed to: 
1. Permit reopening of 
Hungarian  consu- 


lates in Miami and 
San Francisco. 

Pay $120,000 “‘ran- 
som." 

Turn over to Hungary the Crown of 
St. Stephen. 

Grant Hungary most-favored-nation 
tariff concessions. 

Try them as spies after their return to 
the U.S. 


The Middle and Far East 


48. Unrest and violence character- 
ized most of the Middle East. A small, 
thin professional soldier, Colonel Adib 
Shishekly, remained his country’s strong 
man by dissolving parliament, arresting 
the cabinet and tossing out the Presi- 
dent. The country: 


1. Egypt. 
2. Iraq. 
3. Saudi Arabia, 
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4. Jordan. 
5. Syria. 
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49. As blood continued to flow in the 
Suez area, a sign of dissatisfaction with 
the course of Egypt’s controversy with 
Britain was King Farouk’s: 

1. Dismissal of Waf- 


dist Premier Nahas 
Pasha. ] 


Siring of an heir to nr 
the throne. 
Apologetic letter to af 
Downing Street. 

Visit to King Talal of British-controlled 
Jordan. 

Intervention to speed the peace treaty 
with Israel. 
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50. As successor to Sir Henry Gur- 
ney, the British High Commissioner 
slain by the Communists in Malaya, 
Britain appointed a scrappy fighter and 
tough administrator: 

1. Oliver 4. Sir Gerald Templer. 

Lyttelton. 5. Nye Bevan. 

2. Lord Ismay. 

3. Lord Charwell. 

51. Militant nationalism, smoldering 
for 50 years, burst suddenly into open 
flame when the French jailed political 
leader Habib Bourguiba in: 


1. Morocco. 3. The Cameroons. 
2. French Equator- 4. Pondicherry. 
ial Africa. 5. Tunisia. 


52. Despite his wartime record of 
collaboration with the Japs, José Laur- 
el’s Nacionalista party won sweeping 
victories in democratic elections in: 


Formosa. 

The Philippines. 
Indonesia. 

New Caledonia. 
Thailand. 


YALL 





53. Japan’s House of Representatives 
overwhelmingly ratified the peace treaty 
that will end World War II, less enthusi- 
astically endorsed the companion treaty 
which: 

1. Permits U.S. bases and garrisons in 

Japan. 
2. Provides for 50 years of reparations. 
3. Gives Japan a subordinate role in the 
U.N. 

4. Gives the U.S. complete economic con- 

trol of Japan. 

5. Gives Formosa to Chiang Kai-shek. 


The Hemisphere 


54. With his election victory safely 
tucked away, Juan Perén moved to 
square his account with the army, large- 
ly because this faction had: 


Caused his wife Evita to withdraw from 
the vice-presidential race. 

“Conspired with foreigners.” 
Attempted to suppress freedom of the 
press. 

Attempted to recruit a “Free Argen- 
tina” force in Brazil 

. Captured control of Patagonia. 

55. After Churchill named Viscount 
Alexander of Tunis as British Minister 
of Defense, the post of Canada’s Gover- 
nor General was filled by a famous ac- 
tor’s brother: 

1. Zeppo Marx. 

2. Clyde Olivier. 

3. George Lunt. 

56. Loudest cheers voiced over the 
resignation of RFC ChairmanSymington 
came from Bolivians, bitter because he 
had slashed the prices for Bolivia’s 
main source of income: 

1. Rubber. 

2. Nitrates. 

3. Lumber. 


4, Copper. 
5. Tin. 
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4. Percival Gable. 
5. Vincent Massey. 
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... Mark of PROGRESS in 





Railroading 
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| Ever wonder how a busy railroad 
can give a shipper the where- 
abouts of his car—often while he 
| holds the phone? That's what 
happens when Erie’s “QA”— Quick 
Action Car Locater Service goes 
to work. 


Suppose you have a car of mer- 
chandise that you have to trace fast 
| —one among the 30,000 other cars 
spread over Erie’s 2,200 miles of 
railroad. The answer is quickly 
available from records made of 
every car on every train at key 
points. These records are teletyped 
daily to Erie’s offices in 45 cities 
coast-to-coast, so Erie shippers can 





MEADVILLE 


CLEVELAND 


| HUNTINGTON juMma MARION 


tameat 
@ INDIANAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI 
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The car that’s never lost! 





get the location of their carload 
shipment at any time! 


Ask any shipper about Erie’s 
Quick Action service and he will 
tell you it is a big help in business. 
Here is another example of Erie’s 
progressive railroading — another 
Erie“ first’ and one of the reasons 
why so many shippers say ‘Route 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 





You can feel 


the Quality!” 


Sit in this big, roomy President 
chair and you'll know why Harter 
executive chairs are the most 
comfortable made. You can feel the 
quality of the deep foam rubber 
cushions and the rich upholstery. 
Careful finishing, tasteful lines 
give this chair quality thar endures, 
Wrice for dete, dealers address. 


Harter Corp., 203 Prairie St., Sturgis, Michigan 


W HARTE 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
STEEL CHAIRS 


RELIEVES PAIN OF 
HEADACHE - NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS 


The way 
thousands of 
physicians 


and dentists —S 


recommend 


Anacin® relieves headache, neuralgia, neuritis 
pain fast because Anacin is like a doctor's pre- 
scription—that is, Anacin contains not just one, 
but a combination of medically proven, octive 
Ingredients in easy-to-take tablet form. Thou- 
sands have been introduced to Anacin through 
their own dentist or physicions. If you have 
never used Anacin, try these tablets yourself 
for incredibly fast, long-lasting relief from 
pain, Don’t wait, Buy Anacin today. 











Directions: Located on this map, and identified in the statements below, are 
scenes of recent developments in the news. Write on the answer sheet (opposite 
the number of each statement) the number which correctly locates the place 
or event described. 


57. Rampaging floods ruined thou- 
sands of acres of farmland, cost more 
than 150 lives and 30,000 cattle. 

58. Despite Britain’s objections to 
treaty-breaking, Farouk I styled him- 
self King of this region. 

59. Nationalist mobs broke up 
French-called elections for Consultative 
Chambers of Commerce and Agricul- 
ture. 

60. The death of her father brought 
to the throne a 25-year-old queen. 

61. As a gesture toward Arab unity, 
Jordan’s King journeyed here to make 
a bond with his father’s ancient enemy. 


62. George F. Kennan, the State De- 
partment’s ““Mr. X,”’ was named new 
U.S. Ambassador to this country. 


63. Need for Western assistance 
caused the conditional release of Arch- 
bishop Stepinac. 


64. Edgar Faure managed to form 
(at least temporarily) a new cabinet. 


65. A sage old Moslem spiritual lead- 
er became the world’s newest king, 
Idris I. 


66. Despite Russia’s violent opposi- 
tion, this country was elected to a seat 
on the Security Council. 





THER EVENTS. 


Art & Entertainment 


67. Back conducting the NBC Sym- 
phony this season despite his 84 years 
was the white-maned perfectionist: 
Leopold Stokowski. 
Arturo Toscanini. 
Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos 
Charles Munch, 

Sir Thomas 
Beecham. 
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68. The first opera to be commis- 
sioned by TV—and a much-applauded 
Christmas Eve production— was Amahl 
and the Night Visitors by: 


1. Gian-Carlo 4. Roy Harris. 
Menotti. 5. Darius Milhaud, 

2. Igor Stravinsky. 

3. Eric Coates. 


69. Largely responsible for the bril- 
liant style of the Met’s light and elegant 
Cosi Fan Tutte was the painstaking 
care of its director: 


. Cecil B, DeMille. 
Alfred Lunt. 

. Arturo Toscanini. 
Alfred Hitchcock. 
John Ford. 
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70. Back in Rudolph Bing’s good 
graces after nine ignominious months 
of exile from the Met was singer: 


Robert Merrill. 
. Hilde Gueden. 
Frankie Laine. 
. Kirsten Flagstad. 
Lauritz Melchior. 


AAGKS 
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Kilted Commissioner Malcolm MacDonald relaxes 
after tending to British colonial interests in his vast area 
of assignment—Southeast Asia, 

LIFE INTERNATIONAL’s overseas readers, like LIFE’s 
U. S. readers, felt the Far East come nearer when they 
viewed close-up the uncanny tact of this unpretentious 


shirtsleeve diplomat. 


Each fortnight, LIFE INTERNATIONAL shows democ- 


racy’s way of life in pictures of startling sharpness and 
, : I g I 


words of candid crispness to business, government and 
professional leaders in all major markets outside North 
America. 

Published in English, LIFE INTERNATIONAL’s single, 
world-wide edition is an ambassador of good will through- 
out the free world ,. , and a prestige portfolio for the ad- 
vertising of products made by free m 

Just write us at Time-LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., if you would like to obtain 
further facts about LIFE INTERNATIONAL, 


In every market overseas—read by the 
thousands who influence the millions 


INTERNATIONAL EDITION 








“To think | once 
hated to sign 
my own letters!” 





“That was before our printer 
suggested Hammermill 
Bond for our letterheads— 
and for our business forms. 
Now we have a letterhead 
we’re proud of and a crisp, 
Clean set of forms that 

help us get things done. 
Hammermill Bond takes 
erasures neatly, cuts down 
on retyping, reduces over- 
time. That’s why I agree...” 









IT PAYS TO DO BUSINESS ON 
HAMMERMILL PAPERS 


Your printer stands ready to help you 
in selecting papers that best meet 

your requirements. He’s an expert in his 
field, So if he —like thousands of 

other printers — recommends 
Hammermill Bond, you can be sure it’s 
the right paper for you. Examine this 
fine paper for yourself. Send for the free 
Working Kit of Hammermill Bond. 


MMERAG, 
we"sono “4 


‘4 You can obtain business printing on 





Hammermill papers wherever you see this | 
shield on a printer's window. Let the Guild 
sign be your guide to printing satisfaction. 






Hammermill Paper Company, 1453 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 
Please send me—FREE—The Working Kit of Hammermill Bond. 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK iT IS HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 
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71. C. W. Ceram's Gods, Graves & 
Scholars makes popular a somewhat 
dusty subject: 

1. Religion. 4. Journalism. 


2. Archeology. 5. Harvard. 
3. Psychology. 


72. A tale of Marxist revolutionaries 
and FBI counter-espionage is told in 
“I Led Three Lives,” by: 

Whittaker Chambers. 

Joseph Barnes. 

Bertrand Russell. 

Ferdinand Waldo Demara Jr. 
. Herbert Philbrick. 

73. The 1951 Nobel Prize for litera- 
ture went to a writer little known out- 
side his native Sweden: 

August Strindberg. 

Bjorn Bjérnson. 

Emil Ludwig. 

Par Lagerkvist. 

. Hans Christian Andersen. 

74. Charles Laughton, Charles Boy- 
er, Sir Cedric Hardwicke and Agnes 
Moorehead, as the First Drama Quar- 
tette, have let the country hear some 
much-neglected dialectical fireworks— 
the hell scene in: 


AALNHS 


YPALNS 


1. Hamlet. 

2. Paradise Lost AOS 

3. The Aeneid. Na) ee 

4. Manand Super- Muyny 
man. 

5. Job. 


75. Laurence Olivier and Vivien 
Leigh set some of the sharpest prose 
in the modern theater against some of 
the greatest poetry of all time when 
they opened in the two plays: 

The Cocktail Party and Richard ITI. 
Pygmalion and The Lady’s Not For 
Burning. 

Lysistrata and Seventh Heaven. 
Desire Under The Elms and Mac- 
beth. 

Caesar and Cleopatra and Antony 
and Cleopatra. 
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76. Although the reviews were mixed, 
it was strictly thumbs up with London 
audiences when this poodle-haired ac- 
tress opened there in her Broadway suc- 
cess: 

Oklahoma! 
Three Men ona 
Horse. 

Carousel. 

South Pacific. 

. Call Me Madam. 


77. Still a delightfully fresh musical 
eleven years after it first opened on 
Broadway is the revival which stars 
Vivienne Segal and Harold Lang in: 
As Thousands Cheer. 

The Desert Song. 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 
Pal Joey. 

. Red Hot and Blue. 

78. Hollywood embodies its belief 
that nothing succeeds like excess in the 
costliest movie ever made: 

1. David and Bath- 
sheba 
2. The Greatest Show 
on Earth. 
The Browning Ver- 
sion. 
4. Across the Wide 


Missouri. 
5. Quo Vadis. 


79. Bulging with barbaric force—and 
insight into human frailty—Rasho- 
mon, grand prizewinner at the Venice 
Film Festival, is a product of: 





aa 
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1. Japan. 4. M-G-M. 
2. J. Arthur Rank. 5. Italy. 
3. France 
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80. Honored by Boston with a big 
retrospective show of his architecture 
including a model of his Bauhaus was: 
. Frank Lloyd Wright. 
Marcel! Breuer. 

. Walter Gropius. 
. WallaceK.Harrison. & 
. Le Corbusier. 






BABS 


81. Death came in January to this 
bearded sculptor of celebrities: 


. Jacob Epstein. 
Cecil Howard. 
. Auguste Rodin. 
- Jo Davidson. 
Henry Moore. 
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Radio & Television 


: 82. One of TV’s most literate offerings 
is “See It Now,” presented by the vet- 
eran CBS commentator: 

1. John Cameron Swayze. 

2. Fulton Lewis Jr. 

3. Edward R. Murrow. 

4. H. V. Kaltenborn. 

5. Raymond Gram Swing. 


83. Gloom settled thicker in the Loop. 
NEC axed 15 minutes off another ‘‘Chi- 
cago” TV show, the intelligent fantasy: 


1. Space Cadet. 

2. Tales of Tomorrow. 

3. Howdy ly. 

4. Kukla, Fran & Ollie. 
= 5. Texaco Star Theater. 


84. The clinging, faintly accented 
voice of Marlene Dietrich pervades her 
new AEC radio show: 


1. Blue Angel. 4. Café Istanbul. 
2. John's Other Wife's 

Other Husband. 5. Algiers. 
3. Suspense. 


Science and Medicine 


85. Victoria Hospital in London, On- 
tario houses the first ‘Cobalt Bomb,” 
medical science’s newest weapon against: 

1. Female baldness. 

2. The common cold. 

3. Cancer. 

4. Arthritis. 

5. Deafness. 


86. Just behind the front lines in 
Korea, U.S. soldiers diligently hunted 
rabbfts, rats and mice in an attempt to 
run down a virus or near-virus which 
has killed at least 25 of their buddies 
and made hundreds ill since June with: 


1. Epidemic heartburn. 
CM 
i 3: 
at 4. 
5. 


Epidemic hemorrhagic 

fever. 

Skin infection. 
Post-nasal tetanus. 
Tularemia. 

87. Stoutly denied by U.S. anthro- 
pologists were the charges published in 
the Communist Chinese press that 
American forces had stolen: 

. Sacred idols from the summer palace 
of the emperors. x 

. Priceless 12th Century manuscripts from 
the presidential library in Seoul. 

. 500,000-year-old bones, the last re- 
mains of Peking Man. 

Bones of the largest mastodon ever 
found in Siberia. etn 
Relics of a lost Tibetan civilization. 


Ww A & HS 


88. The annoyance of Dr. Charles 
Allen Thomas over the poor land on his 
farm led to the discovery by Monsanto 
Chemical Co. of a new soil conditioner: 


1. Soilax. 4. Worms. 
2. Polyurion. 5. Krilium. 
3. Sulfur. 
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Religion and Education 


89. Fulton Oursler’s The Greatest 
Book Ever Written is a popularization 


1, The Old Testament. 
2. The New Testament. 
3. Book of Job. 

4. The whole Bible. 

5. Genesis. 


90. Without waiting for the state su- 
preme court to decide on constitution- 
ality, the regents of the University of 
California voted to scrap: 


1. Football. 

2. Special loyalty oaths for faculty and 
other employees. 

3. The athletic stadium. 

4. Rose Bowl contests. 

5. The university's articles of incorpora- 
tion. 


Press 


91. With the Bratten-Shaver case, 
Jack Steele of the New York Herald 
Tribune adds to his record as: 


I, One of New York's top crime reporters. 

2. A big cog in the uncovering of dope 
smugglers. 

3. A tracker of corruption in the Admin- 
istration. 

4. The capital’s best labor reporter. 

5. A sucker for a false tip. 


92. Back on the stands, but under a 
completely Perénized management was 
Argentina’s famed: 


1. La Nacién. 
2. Democracia. 
3. El Heraldo. 
4. O Globo. 

5. La Prensa. 


93. Before he died in December, his 
amazing sensitivity for words, pouncing 
eye for the phony, and rigorous taste 
had made a whopping success of his 
magazine: 
: ° 





Harper's. 

Atlantic Monthly. 
The American Mer- 
cury. 

The New Yorker. 

. Coronet. 
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94. When several of the authors ob- 
jected, Simon & Schuster called off pub- 
lication in book form of the controver- 
sial Collier's Magazine issue which: 

1. Exposed the number of U.S. Commu- 
nists. 

Previewed World War IIT. 

Analyzed British Socialism. 
Lambasted the U.N. 

Forecast the conquest of the world by 
Russian insects. : 


pALS 


95. Generally hailed as one of the top 
football players of the year was Prince- 
ton’s great triple-threat back: 


Chris Cagle 
Johnny Bright. 
Dick Kazmaier. 
Jack Slagle. 

. Bob Mathias 


GAGs 





96. Both Drake and Bradley with- 
drew from the Missouri Valley Confer- 
ence shortly after the football game be- 
tween Drake and Oklahoma A. & M. 
in which: 

. Oklahoma made ten field goals. 

A star Drake halfback was slugged. 
betting went on among the players. 

An Oklahoma fullback was killed. 

Two girl cheerleaders were rudely 

treated. 
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97. The New Orleans Sugar Bowl 
game saw the defeat of top-ranking 
Tennessee by: 

1. Maryland. 

2. Illinois. 

3. Kentucky. 

4. Northwestern. 

5. Yale. 





98. The defeat of the U.S. Davis 
Cup team by Australia was mainly due 
to the resounding all-court game of: 

1. Jack Bromwich. 

2. Harry Hopman. 

3. Frank Sedgman. 

4. Mervyn Rose. 

5. Jack Kramer. 


99. Charlie Burr joined an exclusive 
fraternity late in 1951 when he became 
the seventh: 

1. U.S. jockey ever to ride 300 winners in 
a “> 
Man to bowl two successive 300’s. 
American to become a top bullfighter. 
Pla ever to break 60 on an 18-hole 
golf course. 

5. Man on America’s curling team. 


100. At Bad Gastein Andy Mead 
twisted and turned through the 42-gate 
course to win handsomely the: 


1. Swiss downhill cham- 
ionship. 
ad Gastein steeple- 


ayn 


2. 

cl 4 

3. Austrian international 
giant slalom. 

4. European cross- 
country title. 

5. Austrian downhill 
championship. 


TIME COVER QUIZ 


Eleven men and four women have 
appeared on the covers of TIME since 
October. How many can you identify 
by these excerpts from the TIME sto- 
ries about them? 





101. “Unsquelchable effrontery has 
always been his chief stock in trade... 
A good deal of this disdainful effrontery 
he employs in private life, at least in his 
casual dealings with his fellow men... 
but those who know him best insist that 
beneath his brash exterior lies a shy, 
thoughtful and kindhearted man.” 

1. Mohammed Mossadegh. 

2. Anthony Eden, 

3. Groucho Marx. 

4. Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. 

5. Gordon Dean. 


102. “A man of relaxed charm, he 
works hard at being modest, and never 
refers in public to his ancestry. ‘That 
sort of thing is so un-American,’ he pro- 
tests, adding with disarming candor— 
‘what is worse for me, it’s bad politi- 
cally.” 2 

1. Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. 

2. Groucho Marx. 

3. DeWitt Wallace. 

4. Winston Churchill. 

5. Ben Fairless. 


103. ‘“‘He put Scheherezade in the 
petroleum business and oiled the wheels 
of chaos. His acid tears dissolved one of 
the remaining pillars of a once-great em- 
pire.” 

Ramon Magsaysay. 
Winston Churchill. 
Groucho Marx. 
Mohammed Mossadegh. 
Clarence Decatur Howe. 
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104. “One night, after working in a 
Montana hayfield, he was trying to 
sleep in a bunkhouse when the great 
idea came to him. Why not ‘a general 
digest of the best magazine articles.’ " 


1. Gordon Dean. 

2. Ramon Magsaysay. 
3. DeWitt Wallace. 

4. Ben Fairless. 

5. Adlai Stevenson. 


105. “‘... With his newly respectable 
and respected 40,000-man army, and 
some 10,000 reinforcements from the 
R.O.T.C. and reserves, he underwrote an 
election which, for all the bloodshed, 
gave free voice to the popular will.” 


Anthony Eden. 
Mohammed Mossadegh. 
DeWitt Wallace. 

Adlai Stevenson. 
Ramon Magsaysay. 


ANSWERS & SCORES 


The correct answers to the 105 questions 
in the News Quiz are printed below. 
You can rate yourself by comparing 
your score with the scale: 


Below 50 —Poorly informed 
51-65 —Not well-informed 
66-80 —Somewhat well-informed 
81-95 —Well-informed 
96-105 —Very well-informed 


Highest score reported after the last test 
was a whopping 103. 
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TIME, FEBRUARY 25, 1952 





‘There's No Substitute for 
OLD GRAND-DAD 





That’s why it’s... 
Head of the Bourbon Family 
As fine a Kentucky Straight Bourbon 


as money Can buy! 





The Old Grand-Dad Distillery Company, Frankfort, Kentucky 























eto Camels, DENNIS OKEEFE 7 





"My cigarette must be kind and Camels have the 
to my throat mildness | want ! 





y 
f ' . 


They aqree with my throat Ive never enjoyed a cigarette 
— pack after pack o much as Camels! 


NOTED THROAT SPECIALISTS REPORTED AFTER TESTS: 


Not one single case of throat iinitation 


= 


oT 


om 


CHO/CE QUALITY 





due to smoking 


HIS was the finding of noted throat specialists = 

Tes a coast-to-coast test of hundreds of people Fire N 
with normal throats who smoked only Camels Make your own 
for thirty days! sensible 30-day 

: a - ; ‘ — om a Camel mildness test 

Prove Camel mildness yourself! Make your in your *"¥-Zone” 
own 30-day Camel test—the one thorough test — —T for Throat, 
of cigarette mildness. Smoke only Camels for hod T for Taste. 
30 days. Enjoy the rich, full flavor. See how | 






mild Camels are, how well they agree with 
your throat— pack after pack. You'll know 


. R. J, Reynolds Tol ~~. 
why, after all the mildness tests... Winston. 5 hte 


Heton-Sulem, N.¢ 


CAMEL LEADS ALL OTHER BRANDS —BY BILLIONS! 


